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SPAIN. 


HE hints and rumours which have been circulated on the 
subject of the American Minister’s despatch seem to have 
served the purpose of the Spanish Government. All parties 
have for the moment joined in a burst of patriotic indignation, 
and large reinforcements, which may perhaps be strong enough 
to suppress the insurrection, have been forwarded amid general 
approval. General CabaLLero DE Ropas exhibited at Cadiz 
and Malaga a vigorous resolution which probably fits him for 
his present position ; and the cooler season which is approach- 
ing will be favourable to military operations. His principal 
difficulty consists in the character of a rebellion which is 
maintained only by irregular bands. It is not known that 
Cespepes and his associates, although they have defied the 
Government for an entire year, have ever been able to meet 
the Spanish troops in battle. They hold no towns or fortresses ; 
they have not even exclusive possession of any part of the 
country, and yet it is doubtful whether the majority of the 
inhabitants are not attached to their cause either by fear or by 
will. No trustworthy explanation has been given of the 
relation of the insurrection to slavery ; nor is it certain that the 
schemes of emancipation which have been discussed at Madrid 
may not have contributed to the irritation which prevails 
among the colonists; but the planters must be aware that 
separation from Spain would imply annexation to the neigh- 
bouring Republic, which would not tolerate for a day the 
continuance of slavery. The recognition of belligerency 
would probably have been aly dy accorded to the insurgents 
but for the doctrines to which the American Government has 
for a special purpose committed itself in the dispute with 
England ; yet it may be doubted whether there is any prece- 
dent for the acknowledgment of a state of civil war where the 
rebels have neither a territory nor a government of their own. 
The recognition would be in itself a mere form, as the insur- 
gents of Cuba have no maritime force; but a measure which 
would be universally understood to involve a pledge of further 
interference would afford invaluable encouragement to the 
enemies of Spain. President Grant has hitherto acted with 
prudence and moderation, but he will find increased difficulty 
in maintaining a neutral position after the meeting of Congress. 
The Lower House has already voted for the recognition, not 
only of belligerent rights, but of independence ; and the Repub- 
licans may perhaps before long be eager to anticipate or rival 
the Democrats in the adoption of a popular policy. 

General SickiEs’ despatch appears to have been one of those 
mistakes to which American diplomatists are prone. No 
country is, on the whole, so badly served in its dealings with 
foreign nations, although great power and complete invulnera- 
bility secure the United States against any dangerous result 
from blunders in negotiation. Mr. Reverpy Jounson was dis- 
avowed, although he carried out his instructions with fidelity. 
The American Minister in China, on the other hand, has 
beer. lately recalled for thwarting the policy of his Govern- 
ment. Mr. Hate, who preceded General SickLes at Madrid, 
finding his salary insufficient, is said to have been in the 
habit of paying his tradesmen by official permits for con- 
traband goods; and Spanish pride is probably not flattered 
by the selection of an American Envoy who is not received at 
home in respectable private society. The threat which has 
been addressed to the Spanish Government, whatever may 
have been its exact purport, must have been indiscreet, 
unless it was to be followed by immediate action. Although 
it is stated that the Washington Government sustains its 
envoy in the course he has pursued, and that he acted 
in obedience to his instructions, it seems difficult to believe 
that he was directly authorized to announce the contingent 
recognition, either of belligerent rights or of independence. 


The Recent and his Ministers may perhaps, notwithstand- 
ing official disavowals, have been previously inclined to 
negotiate for the sale of the —e. of Cuba. If the 
bargain fell through, it was a stroke of ingenuity to cover 
the failure by a burst of patriotism; and a more a 
diplomatist, on the other part, would not have provided them 
with an opportunity of appealing to the national pride. If, 
however, Spain has obtained an advantage in the game ot 
negotiation, the stakes will not the less ultimately fall to the 
United States. The player who holds the winning cards can 
afford to be careless, in the certainty that he can at pleasure 
retrieve his losses. If the rebellion sustains itself, some pre- 
text of humanity or of violated right will easily be found to 
justify intervention at the most convenient season. It would 
perhaps be still more desirable that the Spanish Government, 
after re-establishing its authority in the island, should treat 
on equal terms, without sacrifice of dignity, for the transfer of 
an unprofitable possession. The manufacturers who at present. 
enjoy a monopoly of the markets of Cuba are the only class. 
of Spanish subjects who would suffer materially by the loss 
of the colony. It is for the Americans to consider whether 
Cesprepes and his followers are likely to become valuable 
citizens of the Republic; and perhaps the confidence of the 
nation in its power of absorption and assimilation is not un- 
founded. 

It is not improbable that domestic troubles in Spain may 
soon divert public attention from Cuba. A Republican meet- 
ing at Tarragona has ended in the murder of the Governor, who 
remonstrated against the seditious violence of the speakers; 
and though it may be possible to suppress mob disturbances by 
military force, there remains the standing difficulty of pro- 
viding the country with a settled Government. As the time 
for the meeting of the Cortes approaches there are again 
rumours of an attempt to fill the vacant throne. The par- 
tisans of the Duke of Genoa and of Dom Fernanvo of Portugal 
affect confidence in the prospects of their respective candi- 
dates; while one recent report adds the reigning .King of 
PortuGat to the number of possible candidates. Well-informed 
foreign observers still assert that the prize is destined for the 
Duke of Montpensier. Since the commencement of the Revolu- 
tion, the chances of Dom Fernanvo have been diminished by his 
marriage with a lady who could not preside over a Spanish Court; 
nor is there any reason to believe that his own refusal will be 
withdrawn in the event of his receiving a new offer. The 
candidature of the Duke of Genoa is perhaps recommended 
by the prolongation of the Regency which would be rendered 
necessary by the choice of a schoolboy as King. By a curious 
coincidence the same device for consolidating constitutional 
monarchy has simultaneously occurred to ingenious politicians 
in two adjoining countries. The report of an intention on 
the part of the Emperor Napo.eon to abdicate in favour of his 
son is like the supposed choice of the Duke of Genoa to be King 
of Spain, founded on the logical or plausible assumption that a 
king who is merely to reign ought to be naturally incapable of 
governing ; but Continental theorists seldom understand that 
a fiction which is to be useful ought to look like truth. Neither 
France nor Spain has constitutional traditions strong enough 
to support an imaginary throne. The recent history of Queen 
IsaBELLa’s minority ought to warn prudent Spaniards against 
the project of hanging the crown ona bush. A king who is 
to be of use must, while he respects the authority of the Cortes, 
possess experience and knowledge of men which may enable 
him to exercise a salutary influence, through his Ministers, on 
the policy of the State. The Kixe-Consort of Portugal is a 
man of mature years, he has had practical knowledge of 
administrative business, and he belongs to the family which 
has produced King Leorotp and Prince ALBERT; but, even 
if objections arising from domestic circumstances are over- 
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looked, the hopes which are suggested by the preference of a 
Portuguese Prince would almost certainly be disappointed. 
Although Portugal may be thought to be by nature only 
an outlying province of Spain, it has nevertheless been 
always an independent kingdom, except in the short interval 
between the reigns of Il. and Pumir IV. ‘The in- 
habitants are indisposed to annexation to a country which is 
not politically or socially in advance of their own. The selec- 
tion of Lisbon as the capital of the united kingdom might 
perhaps conciliate Portuguese feeling, but it would be highly 
unacceptable to the majority of Spaniards. If the Cortes 
really elect a king, they will probably be driven, by a process 
of elimination, to choose the Duke of Monrrensier, who is 
perhaps personally qualified for the post; but the only candi- 
date who is known to the Spanish people happens, with or 
without reason, to be unpopular. The Government has not 
even thought it prudent to allow the Duke to return to his 


splendid residence at Seville, and his installation in the Royal | 


of Madrid would be a bolder defiance of the feelings of 
the multitude. It is-absolutely certain that the nomination of 
the Duke of Montrensier would provoke a Republican in- 
surrection; and it must be assumed that the Government 
would not press the election until preparations were made 
to repress armed opposition. A King who began his 
reign with a civil contest would labour under grave 
disadvantages. It is probable that the majority of the people, 
as of the Cortes, may be favourable to the continuance of 
monarchy; but the moderate parties and the respectable 
classes would not fight for their opinions, while the Repub- 
licans would only yield to superior military force. The 
changes which followed the revolution of last year have 
placed additional impediments in the way of an orderly 
monarchy. The Duke of Montrensier as King would be 
even more dependent than Queen IsaBELLA on the army and 
its chiefs. On the whole, it may be conjectured that the 
Government will prefer the continuance of the Regency to the 
dangerous experiment of electing a King. If the Republicans 
rebel, and are defeated, the restoration of the throne may be 
effected with comparative ease. 


THE EMPEROR’S HESITATION. 


| the natural course of events, day ought now to succeed 
day in France without giving occasion for any uncertainty 
as to the immediate policy of the Government. When the 
Emperor took the momentous step of anticipating by an auto- 
cratic revolution the anticipated action of the Corps Législatif, 
he entered seemingly upon a line of conduct which admitted 
neither of halting nor retreat. Whether he ought to have 
abandoned his prerogatives sooner, or retained them longer, 
or never abandoned them at all, were points on which great 
difference of opinion might fairly exist. In fact the situation 
was one of such supreme difficulty that, whatever had been his 
choice, it would have been open to unfavourable criticism. 
But there was one thing which seemed wholly beyond ques- 
tion. There should have been no unnecessary delay in 
putting the new Constitution into working order. Every 
day that it was left out of gear would bring danger nearer 
to France. The Empire was in the position of a steam-ship 
in which the engines have suddenly stopped working, and 
the only chance of making her answer to the helm is to get 
the sails spread as soon as possible. The victory at the elections 
was really won by the Republican party. Partly by their 
own organization, and partly by the fears of the moderate 
Opposition, they had assumed a position in the country far 
beyond that to which their known numbers appeared to 
entitle them. The change in the Constitution was indirectly 
their work, for the Empgror’s Message was nothing less than 
an acknowledgment that he could no longer fight them with 
the old weapons, and was about, as a last expedient, to make 
trial of Parliamentary government. It is only natural that 
the hopes of the party should have been greatly raised by 
such a confession. It gave them a sort of claim upon those 
floating elements of support which always like to be found on 
the winning side. Enthusiastic adherents the Republican 
party had had all along, but now for the first time since 1851 
there was a chance of its gaining calculating adherents. One 
result of this change has been seen already. The organs of 
the party have assumed a tone which only belongs to men 
who are already calculating upon a victory. Of hatred to the 
Emperor there has always been as much in their columns 
as could contrive to escape the Correctional Police Court; 
but of late contempt has become even more conspicuous 
than hatred. The Imperial family is made the subject of 
every variety of ridicule, decent and indecent. It seems 


| 


to be taken for granted by these journalists that they can 
lampoon the Sovereign with entire impunity, and lampoon 
him in the avowed conviction that he has no longer the power 
to silence them. The device which M. Henri Rocuerorr has 
made notorious appears day after day on the front page of the 
Rappel without the authorities taking the least notice. A few 
months back the Lanterne was proscribed throughout F rance ; 
now its scurrilous attacks are studied and enjoyed by every 
workman who does not prefer the yet stronger meat provided 
for him in the 2éveil. Against the undoubted dangers of this 
state of things might have been set the profound alarm which 
this sudden revival of Republican ardour must awake in the 
minds of the propertied classes. The Emperor has virtually 
told them that personal government is not the bulwark 
against revolution which he and they have thought it. By 
choosing the moment when Socialism had again lifted its head 
for introducing Parliamentary institutions, he had virtually 
told them that here, if anywhere, is to be found the protection 
they desire. The very activity of the common enemy might 
be expected to ensure the hearty co-operation of the French 
Conservatives in the Imperial experiment. Liberty might, in 
their minds, be a poor plank to trust to in revolutiohary seas, 
but when the Saviour of Society has himself proclaimed that 
there is no better, they would be sure to cling to it at any cost. 

It is an inexplicable feature in the Emperor’s conduct that 
he seems to be wantonly throwing away the advantages thus 
placed at his command. Each additional week of delay, if 
not of hesitation, in setting the new Constitution to work, 
tends to bring it into undeserved discredit. We have never 
made light of the difficulties which lie thick in the Emrzror’s 
road, but the longer he avoids encountering them, the more 
he loses of the impetus which alone can carry him over them. 
If the Senatus Consultum had been hurried through the 
Senate, if the Emperor had got together as good a Ministry 
as the Third Party could provide him with, if the Corps 
Législatif had been convoked for the earliest possible day, 
the Government might have hoped to gather strength from 
the very extravagance of the attacks to which it is sub- 
jected. It might have set up the standard of orderly 
freedom, and presented itself to the French nation in the 
valuable, if not exalted, character of defender of all who 
have anything to lose. No doubt it would have had to 
struggle against just suspicion and inevitable hostility. A 
Liberal Empire has so long been regarded as an impossible 
freak of nature, that its natural supporters may be excused if 
at first they distrust their own eyes. Still, a steady persist- 
ence in the newly adopted path must in the long run overcome 
the most inveterate unbelievers, and, to do the moderate 
Liberals of France justice, they have shown no disposition to 
push their scepticism to the point of exaggeration. If they 
have held back from giving the Liberal Empire a frank recog- 
nition, it may fairly be attributed to the apparently unconquer- 
able shyness which hinders it from challenging their homage. 
Whatever doubts may exist as to the extent of the support 
which the new Government may hope to secure, the chance of 
their receiving a favourable solution grows less every day. 
Those who were prepared to be enthusiastic see their expecta- 
tions dashed with uncertainty ; those who only half believed 
are losing even the languid faith which they once pos- 
sessed ; those who never gave the Emperor credit for being 
in earnest are boasting of the accuracy of their predictions. In 
this way the support which constitutional government might 
have secured is more and more frittered away. After all the 
contumely which Napotron III. has thrown upon the Parlia- 
mentary system, the one means open to him of recommending 
it to his subjects was to simulate that hearty acceptance of it 
which might be supposed to proceed from real, though late, 
conversion. ‘The middle class is not likely to stand by a 
deliverer who, after pinning his faith to a system which has 
turned out worthless, now recommends a system in which he 
does not himself believe. 

It is not surprising, under such circumstances as these, that 
even in this dead time of the year Paris should be the home 
of all manner of rumours. The Emperor’s conduct 1s 80 
inconsistent with his apparent interests that the world can 
scarcely be expected to accept it as a matter of course. 
During the last few days a coup d’état and a war with Prussia 
have been alternately the talk of Paris. Both seem to be 
highly improbable. As to a coup d'état, the situation can 
hardly be considered as ripe for so stringent a method of 
treatment. That something of the sort may from time to time 
have crossed the Emreror’s mind is possible enough, but 
it is an experiment which pre-eminently adapts itself to a 
more advanced stage of the transformation. Wecan imagine that 
if the Corps Législatif had become a scene of strife and con- 
fusion, if the violence of the Republican party had gone oa 
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increasing, if the Government were constantly receiving pro- 


mises of support from the possessors of property throughout 
short, the Parliamentary had failed 
without any obvious fault on the part of Naroteon II.—the 
temptation to repeat the stroke of December 1851 might 
become very great indeed. At present, the attempt, if made at 
all, would be made in the absence of all the conditions which 
could give it the best promise of success. As to a war with 
Prussia, the suggestion supplies no key to the motive of the 
Ewreror’s present conduct. A foreign war might have 
averted the need of modifying the Constitution if it had been 
resorted to a few months earlier, and it might serve to rally 
Frenchmen round the new system if it were resorted to a 
few months later. But to make the experiment now would 
satisfy no one. The Imperialists would feel aggrieved that the 
declaration of war had not preceded, instead of following, the 
publication of the Ewperor’s Message, which might then have 
turned out superfluous; the Liberals would look with a cold- 
ness Which otherwise they would have no reason for feeling 
on a contest which had come in the very nick of time to give 

rsonal government a fresh lease of life. On the whole, 
therefore, the attitude of the Emprzror’s mind must be attri- 
buted to the habitual irresolution which seems becoming his 
most characteristic quality, intensified, as it may well be, by 
an invalid’s reluctance to any considerable mental exertion. 
The decision to surrender his peculiar prerogative was forced 
upon him by circumstances; but that solitary effort seems to 
have exhausted, at all events for a time, whatever energy is 
yet left to Naroteon LI. For the measures necessary to carry 
out that surrender—measures which, in the present instance, 
are more important than the original determination itself— 
France must be content to wait. Unfortunately, France has 
not always been distinguished by the patience which she is 
now expected to display. ; 


PROTECTION AND RECIPROCITY. 


h igpen few and obscure traders who have lately attempted to 
revive the system of protective duties have fallen into a 
practical blunder which may be more mischievous than their 
economicerror. ‘Their affected readiness to approve of Free- 
trade, if only it is reciprocal or universal, indicates a conscious- 
ness that their genuine doctrines are either untenable or un- 
popular. Protectionists really wish to maintain certain branches 
of industry by artificial aid under circumstances which render 
open competition difficult or impossible. An unfavourable 
climate, a comparatively high rate of wages, difliculty of transit, 
and other impediments of a similar nature exclude whole dis- 
tricts or countries from the kinds of production which may be 
more advantageously practised elsewhere; but the operation of 
natural causes has often been checked by coercive measures 
for making customers tributary to the neighbouring pro- 
ducers. A little more than a century ago the French pro- 
vinces were divided from one another by Customs’ frontiers, and 
at the same time Irish goods were only admitted into England 
on payment of heavy duties. Within the limits of the same 

jurisdiction free-trade necessarily existed, and as terri- 
tories have been consolidated into larger States, restrictions 
have necessarily been removed. The prohibitive doctrines 
which prevail in the United States are necessarily inoperative 
within the wide limits of the Federal dominions. Russia 
itself allows free commercial intercourse to a large section of 
Europe and Asia. The same kind of suffering which arises 
from foreign competition occurred when the cloth trade of 
the Western counties and the woollen manufacture of Norwich 
were transferred by the introduction of machinery to the 
neighbourhood of the Northern coalfields. Kent and Sussex 
must have been greatly impoverished when the process of 
smelting iron with charcoal was superseded by the use of pit 
coal in Staffordshire and Yorkshire. It would have been 
impossible to persuade Parliament to erect a line of Custom- 
houses along the Trent; but many curious Acts were placed 
on the Statute-book for the purpose of enforcing the consump- 
tion of the products of decaying industries. As the manufac- 
turing activity of England increased, the policy of conquering 
markets in Asia and America was largely adopted; and it is 
only in later years that traders have discovered the obvious 
truth that it is better to deal with the whole of mankind 
than with the largest empire which could be subjected to 
a single ruler. When the new experiment was tried, it 
appeared that all the world was ready to sell; but that 
foreign communities, taking up the cast-off fallacies of Eng- 
land, desired as far as possible to refrain from buying. Never- 
theless, merchants and manufacturers contrive to find 
numerous outlets for their wares; and they may safely be 


trusted to take care that the purchase-money’is in some 
shape received. ‘The demand for reciprocity means that 
the advantage of buying in the cheapest market shall be 
suspended until foreigners learn that it is their interest to let 
English dealers sell in the dearest market. The resurrectionists 
of Protection would attach little value to reciprocity if it were 
within their reach. The ribbon-makers of Coventry have 
been ruined, not by the refusal of the French to buy English 
goods, but by the greater cheapness and eflicieney of the 
Lyons manufacture. It was unlucky that Mr. Coppen and 
Mr. GLapstone unavoidably seemed to adopt the doctrine of 
reciprocity in the commercial treaty with France. A diplo- 
matic agreement for the reduction of duties on either side 
implied that one concession was exchanged for another, 
although Mr. Cospen theroughly understood that England 
was twice blessed in giving as well as in taking. The form 
of a treaty enabled the English Government to deal with a 
Sovereign who was more enlightened than his Legislature, 
and the reduction of the duties on French produce served as 
an ostensible equivalent for the relaxation of an almost pro- 
hibitive tariff ; yet the deviation, of the Free-trade leaders from 
sound doctrines has established a mischievous precedent. 


The new agitation would scarcely deserve notice if it had 
not a tendency to countenance the selfish theories of a class 
which is likely to acquire political power. By a happy acci- 
dent the middle classes of England identify a restrictive com- 
mercial policy with their social antipathies or jealousies. 
Their minds were opened to the logical deductions of Mr. 
Bricat and Mr. Cospen by prejudices which were common to 
disciples and teachers. Down to the present day, in spite of 
the contemporary legislation of all great democratic com- 
munities, the Lancashire Radical believes that protective 
duties are exclusively the offspring of oligarchical perversity. 
His arguments in favour of Free-trade are both sound and 
lucid ; but perhaps he would have been less thoroughly 
aware of the soundness of his position if his feelings had 
not acted in the same direction with his reason. The 
members of Trade-Unions, and the constituents who elect 
delegates to International Congresses, have not inherited 
the tradition of the Corn-law struggle, and will yield but 
little deference to the authority of Mr. Georce WIiLson 
and his former colleagues. The Chartists of the time, who 
were the predecessors of the political workmen of the 
present day, although they wavered in their opinions, were 
on the whole more hostile to the employers whom they 
knew than to the remote landlords who were assailed by 
the common enemy. Although it is the main object of 
the Unionists to obtain a larger share of the profits of in- 
dustry, the more intelligent members of the body cannot fail 
to perceive that the sum to be divided is not an invariable 
quantity. That the fund for which workmen contend with 
employers may not disappear in the course of the struggle, 
many of the leaders of the agitation are disposed to confine it 
by artificial fences. All classes are apt to abuse power for 
their own benefit, but it is only a numerical majority that can 
afford to be avowedly selfish. The landowners persuaded them- 
selves and others that they were chiefly anxious to secure the 
country against the risk of famine; the American manufac- 
turers have discovered that in filling their own pockets they 
maintain a wholesome variety of conditions; but the working- 
class agitators and their sycophantic patrons profess to look to 
the interests of labour alone. ‘The re-establishment of monopoly 
will perhaps be thought less monstrous when a section of the 
doomed middle-class has announced that Free-trade is a failure. 
The cosmopolitan liberality which finds expression at Basle 
and Lausanne is rather a declaration of hostility to the com- 
fortable classes in all European countries than a repudiation 
of exclusive commercial policy. The prophets of Socialism 
are quite capable of recommending that England, France, and 
Germany should respectively confine their industry within 
their own frontiers. An intelligent working-man who has 
lately published an account of a visit to the United States is 
evidently deeply impressed by the precious argument 
that, as foreign commodities often partake of the nature of 
luxuries, the rich alone are interested in the unrestricted 
circulation of commodities. In ordinary life a man who 
deliberately confines his attention to his own wishes and 
interests is often found to be exceptionally imprudent and 
unsuccessful. Producers who have no scruple in tyrannizing 
over unwilling purchasers almost always forget that they are 
consumers in their turn. Mr. Opger, in his recent letter to 
the Zimes, fairly represents the opinions which are probably 
held by the most intelligent and best-informed leaders of 
the Trade-Unions. Ashamed to admit that he favours a 
tection, he hints at the fitness of enforcing reciprocity; and he 
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evidently thinks that the hardships of suffering branches of 
industry ought to be relieved by legislation. It is but fair to 
admit that Mr. Opger repudiated the extravagant theories of 
trade which were, perhaps unintentionally, countenanced by 
Mr. and Mr. Lucrart. 

If the garrison could afford to indulge in internal squabbles 
with the enemy at the gates, the petty Manchester movement 
would perhaps be scarcely a subject of regret. A large part 
of the present generation has probably taken Free-trade for 
granted, without understanding the reasons on which a sound 
commercial policy is founded. The conscious or unconscious 
knaves whom Mr. Brieut denounces will never be at a loss for 
simpletons on whose credulity and weakness they may prac- 
tise. It is perhaps advisable that sound doctrines should from 
time to time be preached; and orthodoxy cannot be effec- 
tually propagated when there are no heretics to convince or to 
refute. It might have been foreseen that the ostensible opera- 
tion of the French treaty would be unequal, if it is assumed 
that exports are more advantageous than imports. When 
two tariffs, of which one is moderate and the other extrava- 
gant, are simultaneously reduced, the removal of the more 
flagrant abuse will necessarily produce the more visible 
results. It would be satisfactory if the French people would 
buy more English goods; but it is at the same time certain 
that French wine and silk will not be imported except to meet 
the wants of English consumers. The principles of com- 
mercial exchange are so simple that they would be universally 
understood and accepted if private interests were not often 
opposed to the public good. It would be a benefit to the 
Coventry ribbon-weavers if every woman in England were 
compelled by law to wear a bonnet with a Coventry trimming ; 
but the same result might be more easily and as cheaply 
attained by a tax on the whole community for the support of a 
single midland town. ‘There is no room for a prolonged con- 
troversy either on protective duties or on a reciprocal system. 
If plain arguments fail to produce conviction, it only remains 
to end where Mr. Bricut began, by assuring the opponents of 
common sense that they are either knaves or simpletons. 


THE WAR IN PARAGUAY. 


Ko the twentieth time the unintelligible war in Paraguay 
is terminated by a complete Brazilian victory. The re- 
sult was probably foreseen when a Prince of the Blood took the 
command of the Brazilian army, like King Davin or one of 
the later Czsars, to receive the submission of a defeated enemy. 
As Lopez has not been taken prisoner, resistance will con- 
tinue in some of the remoter provinces; but it seems probable 
that the invaders have no longer to dread the opposition of an 
organized army. The personal charges against Lorez, which 
were naturally regarded as apocryphal when they rested only 
on the authority of his enemies, have recently been confirmed 
by victims of his cruelty. It only remains for future in- 
quirers to ascertain how a half-mad tyrant has contrived 
during so many years to secure the attachment or implicit 
obedience of his countrymen. The people of Paraguay had, 
since the expulsion of the Spaniards from South America, 
maintained a distinctive character in the midst of the dis- 
tracted States to the south and to the west. Exempt from 
mili revolutions, and with a merely nominal constitu- 
tion, they had lived in peace and apparent prosperity, and 
the family which had long exercised supreme power seemed 
likely to found an hereditary dynasty. It is still almost 
incredible that a despotic ruler who had never been threat- 
ened with revolt should have perpetrated the most extra- 
vagant cruelties on his subjects, including his own kindred. 
His position would apparently have been perfectly secure 
if he had not entangled himself in quarrels with the neigh- 
bouring States. The Republics at the mouth of the Plata 
desired access to the rivers of Paraguay, but they would 
scarcely have attempted to enforce their demands if they had 
not been urged on by Brazil. The Dictator of Paraguay 
attempted to prevent the establishment in Uruguay of a domi- 
nant faction which was supported by Brazilian arms, and the 
collisions which resulted were the pretext for the war which 
has proved fatal to the fortunes of Lopez. The Government 
of the Argentine Republic had a similar ground of dispute 
with Paraguay ; but even in South America belligerents re- 
quire a motive and an object, as well as an ostensible cause of 
war. 
If a new Government, established under the protection of 
Brazil, reverses the exclusive policy which has hitherto pre- 
vailed in’ Paraguay, Buenos Ayres and the other ports of the 
Plata will profit laity by the trade with the interior of the 


continent. The Jesuits, the Spanish Viceroys, and the Pregj- 
dents who have successively governed Paraguay have for 
various reasons concurred in discouraging commercial inter- 
course. ‘The Jesuits wished in good faith to guard the 
morality of their simple community of converts, while the 
uniform policy of Spain excluded all trade except with the 
Mother-country. Francia and the Lopez family thought 
that in rendering their country self-dependent they were 
assuring their own power, and probably they persuaded 
themselves that they were also consulting the best interests 
of their countrymen. The commerce of Paraguay will conse- 
quently be an entirely new addition to the trade of the 
world. Indigenous tea, woods of various kinds, and 
bably quinine, will furnish the few remaining inhabitants 
with the means of paying for European cotton goods and 
cutlery. The object of Brazil in opening the navigation 
is rather political than commercial, for the communication 
between the Atlantic provinces and the outlying region of 
Matto Grosso will be most conveniently maintained by the 
waters of Paraguay. If, indeed, Brazil were an Empire in 
anything but in name, there would be plausible reasons for 
exercising a control over the internal navigation. Two of the 
greatest river basins in the world ought to render the Imperial 
dominions the most prosperous portion of the earth. Matto 
Grosso is traversed by affluents both of the Amazon River 
and of the Parana, and at some future time the two great 
rivers will probably be connected by canals. The experience 
of the recent war has proved that a Power which possesses a 
naval force can penetrate for hundreds of miles .into the in- 
terior of Paraguay. It is not impossible that the real or 
supposed attainment of military glory may inspire the more 
active part of the Brazilian population with a healthy ambi- 
tion. Those among them who claim a European descent 
may boast that their, ancestors in the fifteenth ~— 
prosecuted enterprises of discovery and of commerce wi 
almost unequalled energy and success. For the attainment 
of great results Brazil has only to explore and to colonize the 
countries which are already subject to the Imperial Crown. 
The territory which is known on the map under the collec- 
tive name of Brazil is larger than the United States, better 
provided with internal navigation, and, on the average, 
perhaps even more productive. The happy accident which 
transferred the Royal House of Bracanza to a colonial 
possession of Portugal has hitherto secured Brazil against 
the pest of patriotic and military Presidents, and Rio is far 
enough from Washington to be beyond the reach of American 
dictation. The war with Paraguay, and the doubtful exploits 
of the Duke of Cax1as, will furnish the rudiments of a national 
history, while. the neighbouring Republics efface their land- 
marks once in three or four years by some glorious and 
transitory revolution. Notwithstanding the inequality of the re- 
spective forces, the maintenance during two or three campaigns 
of an army at a great distance from its resources implies a 
certain vigour and a capacity for organization. The trade of 
Brazil is considerable and susceptible of indefinite increase, 
and, in consequence of an exceptional interference with inter- 
national law on the part of England, the Empire has been 
relieved from the scandal and risk of the slave trade. The 
chief impediment to the prosperity of Brazil is the difficulty 
of attracting immigrants, Neither the Spaniards nor the 
Portuguese are in modern times inclined to try their fortunes 
in new countries; and the Italians prefer the territory of the 
Argentine Republic. 


The victorious allies have prudently attempted to con- 
solidate their conquest by establishing a provisional Govern- 
ment, composed of conforming inhabitants of Paraguay. If 
the stories of the tyranny of Lopez are even partially true, 
there must have been numerous malcontents who would 
welcome emancipation from his power even at the cost of 
accepting foreign aid. The new Government of the Republic 
will enjoy the advantage of exclusive recognition by the 
Argentine Republic and by Brazil. It is also possible 
that the residue of the population may have abandoned 
the cause of Lopez; yet all the accounts of the war con- 
cur in representing the loyalty of the people of Paraguay 
as uniform and desperate. As long as Lopez and his im- 
mediate followers remain at liberty, the new Government 
will need the protection of a Brazilian army of occupation ; 
and unless the native character is entirely changed, the pre- 
sence of foreign soldiers will be fatal to the popularity of the 
nominees of Brazil.. The statistics of Paraguay are little 
known, and the events of the war have for the most part been 
recorded only by the invaders. The country was probably in 
the most prosperous times but thinly inhabited ; and in addi- 
tion to losses by death and disease, whole districts have been 
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depopulated by the compulsory withdrawal of the inhabitants. 
The boundaries of Paraguay to the west are indistinctly defined, 
and it is not impossible that Lopez may still exercise real or 
nominal authority over the greater part of the Republic. On 
the whole, it may be doubted whether the conquered districts can 
be held unless they are reduced to the condition of a Brazilian 

vince. A native Government will always be exposed to 
the attacks of patriots from the interior, even if the conquerors 
can rely on the fidelity of their partisans. If order can in any 
shape be maintained for a few years, commercial interests will 

bably become strong enough to protect themselves. The 
people of Paraguay may have been contented to remain poor 
as long as they were ignorant of their natural advantages ; 
but when they have for a certain time experienced the con- 
venience of unrestricted intercourse with Buenos Ayres, they 
will not be disposed to relapse into a patriarchal system of 
isolation. War has often been the precursor of trade, and 
even Brazilian armies will have done a service to civilization 
if they have taught their defeated enemies the benefits of 
buying and selling. It is unlucky that historical literature 
has hitherto not flourished in South America. An authentic 
account of the war, written by some competent observer who 
had not been tortured by Lopez, would be interesting and 
instructive. 


THE SOVEREIGN, 


HE voluminous correspondence on the mintage question 

has neither added to nor detracted from the considerations 
which induced us at the outset to condemn Mr. Lowe’s pro- 
ject as essentially unsound. It has, however, brought out, 
especially from Lord Overstone and Sir Joun Luspock, some 
very clear illustrations of the principle on which our coinage 
is based. In substance there is no discrepancy between 
these two authorities, though there are a few words in Lord 
Overstone’s letter which have, as it seems to us, been so far 
misapprehended by Sir Joun Luszock as to produce on one 
point an apparent conflict. 

It isto be noted that neither Lord Overstone nor Sir Joun 
Lvussock affects to pronounce a judgment upon the whole 
question. For different reasons, each of them abstains from 
saying whether the imposition of a seigniorage not exceeding 
the cost of coinage is or is not absolutely under all circumstances 
to be condemned, whether the charge be made by a reduction 
in the weight of the sovereign, or by the exaction of an addi- 
tional payment from the person who brings gold bullion to be 
coined. For ourselves, we have no hesitation, for the reasons 
which we have already urged and for those which we are 
about to add, in saying that to charge seigniorage in either 
form is contrary to the sound principle on which our 
monetary system is founded; nor do we find anything in 
the letters to which we have referred antagonistic to this 
view. Lord Overstone’s reasoning is directed to one propo- 
sition only—namely, that you cannot reduce the weight of 
the sovereign as proposed, from.113 to 112 grains of fine gold, 
without tampering with the standard and violating good faith. 
He condemns utterly and absolutely the mode of charging 
a seigniorage which Mr. Lowe proposed—namely, the abstrac- 
tion of one ounce from every hundred ounces of gold brought 
to the Mint. Apparently with the object of emphasizing this 
all-important position, Lord Overstone expressly refuses to 
consider whether the other mode of charging a seigniorage 
without detracting from the weight of the sovereign is or is 
not just or expedient. So fur does he carry his reticence 
that he will not even pronounce an opinion whether the charge 
of a seigniorage in either form would or would not alter the 
purchasing power of the sovereign. Whether it varied the 
purchasing value of the coin or not, it would unquestionably 
change the basis on which that purchasing value now rests, 
and it is against this that Lord Overstone protests. In other 
words, it would change a bullion coin into a token coin; and 
Lord Overstoye insists that the security for the constant 
value of the pound should rest, as it does now, upon the fact 
that it means neither more nor less than 113 grains of gold 
duly certified by the stamp of the Mint, and not upon any 
refined considerations as to the effect which a charge of 
Seigniorage might or might not have on the purchasing power 
of the sovereign. This of course is not, and was clearly not 
meant to be, an exhaustive discussion of the whole subject, 
but it is an unanswerable condemnation of the project which 
Mr. Lowe produced of reducing the gold in the sovereign 
from 113 to 112 grains. It is obvious that Lord OversTone 
limited his observations to this single point on account of its 
paramount importance; but one cannot help regretting that 
4e should have passed over the collateral issues of the con- 


troversy as practically unworthy of discussion, at any rate at 
the present moment. 


Sir Joun Lvuspock’s letters very nearly cover the ground on 
which Lord Overstone declined to enter. In his way, how- 
ever, he is equally reticent. He also expressly declines to 
consider whether the imposition of a seigniorage in any shape 
is expedient or right as a practical measure, and confines him- 
self to the purely scientific investigation of its influence on 
the purchasing power of the sovereign. His illustration is 
homely and happy, though in one respect his language might 
have been a little more guarded. ‘“ Suppose,” he says, “the 
“* Government undertook to make shoes gratis. Shoes would 
“be worth no more than shoe-leather, and if subsequently 
“the Government imposed a charge of one per cent. for 
“ manufacture, shoes would become worth one per cent. more 
“than before. So it is with coin; as long as Government 
“coins gratis, coin and bullion will be of equal value; if 
“ Government charge one per cent. for coining, coin will 
“ become one per cent. more valuable than bullion.” 

This of course assumes that a manufactured article will sell 
for the cost of the raw material, plus the cost of manufacture— 
a proposition that needs to be qualified, as in another part of 
his letter Sir Joun does qualify it, by the addition of the word 
“ ordinarily.” In fact, there may be times when the market is 
so glutted even with shoes that they can only be sold at some- 
thing less than the cost price of material and manufacture ; 
and this would occur still more frequently with coin, because 
the number of shoes which a man requires is pretty constant, 
while the number of sovereigns which he has occasion to use 
varies with the activity of his business, very much in the same 
ratio as the quantity of bank-notes in circulation varies from 
week to week. ‘The fluctuation in the demand for notes, as 
shown by the Bank returns, is often very rapid and considerable, 
and there is no reason to suppose that the varying require- 
ments of trade and agriculture do not cause equally important 
fluctuations in the demand for sovereigns. If, therefore, a 
sovereign issued subject to a mintage were to-day worth in 
exchange one per cent. more than the gold it contained, it does 
not follow that it would be worth as much to-morrow; and, to 
make Sir Joun Lvuspock’s statement perfectly exact, we ought 
to say that, in the case supposed, the sovereign would always 
tend in the Jong run to a value one per cent. above bullion, 
subject to occasional depreciations, which could never exceed 
one per cent., because when they reached that point the possi- 
bility of melting would prevent any further fall, except perhaps 
to the minute extent of the incidental costs of the melting-pot. 

We do not imagine that Sir Joun Lussock will take excep- 
tion to our way of stating his theory, and so stated it gives, we 
believe, the exact scientific result of charging a seigniorage. 
There is another point on which Sir Joun seems to think that 
he is at issue with Lord Overstone. He says—and he is clearly 
right in saying—that if the weight of the sovereign is kept 
intact, and a mintage demanded from the bullionist who brings 
gold to be coined, this would raise the value of the coin by the 
amount of the charge; that is, it would raise it by some 
fluctuating quantity, of which the mintage charge would be the 
maximum value. This appreciation, he maintains, would be as 
great a wrong to debtors as a depreciation by reduction of weight 
would be to creditors, and he complains that Lord Over- 
STONE appears to admit the justice of so raising the value of 
the pound, while he denies the justice of lowering it. As we 
read Lord Overstont’s letter, he does not admit anything of 
the kind. He simply insists on the one proposition, and is 
silent on the other, and, if this is the true construction, the 
supposed discrepancy vanishes. The result is, that Lord 
OversToNE demonstrates that a reduction in the weight of the 
sovereign, even for the cost of coinage, would be pro tanto an 
inadmissible debasement of the coin. Sir Joun Luppock 
proves that a charge of seigniorage without altering the sove- 
reign would be equally unjust and inadmissible, and the result 
is, that in no form can seigniorage be charged without ex- 
changing our metallic basis for a token basis, and, we may add, 
introducing the essential fluctuations of a token coinage. So far 
the doctrine is clear enough. But there is yet another point to 
which attention has been called by Sir Joun Lubsock and others. 
In point of fact, the Government does charge a mintage now, 
though a very small one. Nominally, the Mint gives 100 
ounces of sovercigns for 100 ounces of gold, but it clogs the 
bargain with two conditions. First, it will only deal whole- 
sale, and therefore introduces a retailer's profit between itself 
and all but the largest consumers. Secondly, it keeps its 
customers waiting, and any one who wants to effect an 
immediate exchange of gold for sovereigns must pay # money- 
lender's discount to some capitalist who will advance him 
sovereigns on the credit of his bullion. These two charges, 

B 


the retailer's profit and the money-lender’s discount, are just 
as much seigniorage as if their equivalent were demanded in 
money, and, as a matter of fact, we know precisely what 
the amount is. Practically, the Bank of England is the only 
retailer and money-lender doing this particular kind of busi- 
ness, and its charge for so doing is 14d. per ounce, or about 
one-sixth per cent. According to the strict theory, this prac- 
tice is wrong, and ought in fact to produce fluctuations in the 
market price of gold between the Mint price of 3/. 17s. 10}d. 
and the Bank price of 3/. 17s. gd. Practically, we believe 
this margin is too small to create a market outside the Bank, 
and the fluctuations are consequently inappreciable. It would 
be very different if the mintage were raised sixfold, and if 
any change at all is made, it ought to be in the opposite direc- 
tion, by requiring the Mint to pay 3/. 17s. 10}d. in cash for 
any amount of gold, however small, which might be brought 
to it for sale. We can do very well, no doubt, without this 
refinement, but it is one thing to tolerate a minute accidental 
departure from principle, and quite another to wander six times 
as far from the true direction, of malice aforethought. 


THE LAUSANNE CONGRESS. 


HE Lausanne philanthropists were perfectly consistent in 
choosing M. Victor Hueo as their President. No man 

of genius has ever displayed an equal capacity for inflated 
nonsense. His letter of acceptance and his address to the 
meeting are only more absurd than the rhapsodies of The 
Laughing Man because they purport to have a practical 
object. M. Vicror Hueo’s conception of the actual or pos- 
sible state of the world is neither more nor less accurate than 
his belief that one Englishman was likely to be called Barkil- 
phedro, and another Tomjimjack. A society of similar 
nondescripts might perhaps think that benevolence and wisdom 
dictated the wanton commencement of universal and inter- 
necine war as a preparatory step to universal peace. In 
adopting a scheme which had been propounded at previous 
meetings of the Congress, M. Huco is content to dispense 
with the trivial credit of originality; and perhaps there is a 
kind of generosity in acknowledging that the disciples have 
anticipated their master in profligate extravagance of thought, 
or rather of language. It is, indeed, not even indispensable to the 
advocates of peace that the war for which they long should possess 
the comprehensive character which they prefer. ‘Two years 
ago GariBALpI, who is nothing if he is not a military adven- 
turer, delivered a frantic speech at the opening of the Congress, 
and then immediately recrossed the Alps to accelerate the 
preparations of the campaign which ended miserably at 
Mentana. Almost any rebellion against constituted authority 
would meet the approval of the agitators who ultimately hope 
to overrun Europe with fireand sword. There is nothing new 
in the promise of lasting peace as the result of their bloody 
enterprise. There never was a conqueror who professed an 
intention of fighting for the sake of fighting after he had 
accomplished all his ambitious designs. Manomer offered 
unbelieving nations the alternative of conversion or of tribute ; 
Putuir II. would have been contented with absolute submis- 
sion to Spain and with perfect conformity to Rome; and 
Napo.eon. amused his leisure at St. Helena by proving to 
admiring listeners that he had never undertaken a campaign 
except asa roundabout approach to the termination of war. 
The most exacting of domestic tyrants thinks that he would 
be satisfied if he had his own way in all things, and those who 
tremble at his frown have a better chance of conjecturing his 
wishes than the kings and priests and Custom-house oflicers 
who are to be the first victims of M. Huco’s fanciful wrath. A 
poet ought to be conscious that inability to see what really exists 
indicates a deficiency rather than an excess of imagination. 
The faculty which bodies forth the forms of things unknown, 
instead of leaving them in their pristine hazincss, enables the 
poet to give to airy nothings, not a corresponding vagueness of 
expression, but a local habitation and a name. ‘The name 
indeed of the United States of Europe is not wanting in 
M. Hvuco’s tirade; but the millennial state which is to follow 
from the triumph of the armed democracy is nebulous and 
altogether negative. There are to be no frontiers, and no 
sentry-boxes to mark them; but the same consummation was 
long since attained, not in the golden age, but under the 
Roman Empire. In the days of the Cxsars proscribed poli- 
ticians complained with pathetic justice that it was impossible 
to escape beyond the reach of the universal eagle. M. Vicror 
Hugo has in his time found that there was some convenience 
in the separation of the Channel Islands from France. It is 


perhaps barely possible that in the United States of Europe 
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persecution and oppression might survive; and it is at least 
certain that there are more pressing evils than the incomplete 
unity of nations. 


Fanatical declaimers cannot be expected to condescend to 
the recognition of improvements actually effected. Within 
the compass of M. Huco’s lifetime the barriers between dif- 
ferent States have been in a great measure removed without 
the aid of any violent convulsion. Following the example of 
the country of Tomjimjack, one country after another has 
abandoned the perverse system of passports for foreigners; and 
under the same guidance great progress has been made in the 
removal of the complex impediments to commercial inter- 
course. In England at least the very existence of an army 
might almost be unknown to the bulk of the population but 
for the necessity of paying taxes. It is true that Custom- 
houses are still maintained, because they afford a convenient 
method of raising revenue; but, if they were not required for 
fiscal purposes, they might be shut up without interfering with 
the political independence of States. M. Huao, who has never 
been able to imagine anything in advance of French arrange- 
ments, probably thinks it a law of nature that every old woman’s 
basket should be searched for taxable commodities as often as 
she enters the gates ofa town; but Paris, Lyons, and Marseilles 
are all integral portions of France, although their municipal 
frontiers are still rigorously guarded. If the inhabitants would 
consent to pay borough rates like the citizens of Liverpool or 
Manchester, the octroi, and the permanent civic frontier guard, 
might be abolished to-morrow. The founders and rulers of the 
European Federation might perhaps follow the example of the 
United States of America by surrounding their new Republic: 
with an outwork of protective duties. If revolutionary orators 
were in danger of suffering from want of verbiage, American 
manufacturers would be prepared to supply them with innu- 
merable sophisms to justify the shallow and selfish policy of 
exclusion; and they might study in the same quarter the 
arguments in favour of territorial aggression which circulate 
among the possessors of an unlimited domain. It would be 
troublesome to learn a lesson from a living republic. The 
prophets reverenced at Lausanne are not FRANKLIN and 
but Ronesprerre, Bane@ur, and Proupnon. A reign 
of terror and a civil war raging simultaneously throughout 
Europe are to end in the abolition of property, and in the 
establishment of universal equality. 


Some of the speakers of Lausanne found fault with the 
workmen who lately met at Basle for their alleged indiffer- 
ence to the political conditions of their proposed social changes. 
It seems to the uninitiated that the two Congresses might as 
well have rolled themselves into one, as their objects, if not 
identical, are in no respect incompatible. The Basle reformers 
propose to annihilate the middle classes, to destroy capital, and 
to confiscate all landed property. If universal suffrage is not 
effective enough for mischief, they are ready and willing to 
resort to massacre, or, as they facetiously say, to venesection. 
Vicror Hvuco and his friends only differ from the Inter- 
national League by beginning with murder in theory as 
well as in practice. The mere slaughter of kings and priests 
which would have sufficed an earlier generation would be 
but the commencement of the great crusade of peace. When 
the last gentleman was strangled in the sinews of the last. 
tradesman, the Peace Congress and its poetical President would 
see the way to the establishment of universal concord. The 
solitary glimpse of common sense in their proceedings con- 
sists in the admission that their enterprise is only to be 
achieved by force. It is evident that the whole fabric of 
historical civilization would not be overthrown without a 
struggle on the part of those who would be involved in the 
ruin. Once only in history a small part of the Basle and 
Lausanne revolution has been attempted and temporarily 
accomplished, and the consequence to France has been the 
impossibility, during seventy years, of combining freedom 
with order. obesprerre himself, though he maintained a 
blundering conflict with the laws of political economy, con- 
tented himself with partial exactions and with arbitrary 
limitations of prices. In the Basle and Lausanne Utopia 
there will be no property to tax, and apparently no buyers or 
sellers. The English revolutionists, who enjoyed at Basle a 
monopoly of economic perception, insisted on the cultivation 
of land for the common benefit of parishes or townships; and 
probably their scheme might find favour at Lausanne, if 
the Peace Congress took the trouble to consider any prac- 
tical question. If Paris were suffering under a dearth of 
corn, it may be doubted whether the rural communes 
in the neighbourhood, having taken the place of private 
landowners, would either supply the want without payment, 
or submit to the imposition of a maximum price. _ 
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attempt to enforce obedience to the demands of the capital 
would require the employment of soldiers; and the era of 
wars and tumults would recommence in spite of prophecy. 
If Communism is to be free from the consequences of 

, it must be universal, and not a mere conglomera- 
tion of local copartnerships; yet a centralized ownership of 
the entire territory of France or of Europe would require an 
administration of extraordinary vigour. The most thorough- 
going Socialists have always understood that their system 
could only be administered by despotic power. Comte in- 
vented a kind of Pope who was also to exercise the functions 
of Emperor; and Fourrer, with Parisian indifference to ety- 
mology, placed an Omniarch at the head of his world of 


phalanstéres. 1f the Hvco experiment were tried, there must 


be a ruler as much more absolute than the Sovereigns of 
Europe as the power of Naroiron exceeded the prerogative of 
Lovis XVI. It isa proof of the unsoundness of the political 
condition of Europe that turgid and reckless projectors should 
be able, not only to publish their chimerical schemes, but to 
cause great and reasonable alarm. Even in England it is not 
known whether Mr. Disrac.i’s constituencies would discourage 
the wildest revolution. 


THE AMNESTY AGITATION. 


S soon as Parliament meets, and very possibly before that 
time, Her Masesry’s Government will have to give a 
categorical answer to a demand for a “ complete and uncondi- 
“ tional amnesty to the imprisoned Fenians.” Under these cir- 
cumstances it may be well to consider what it is that the Govern- 
ment are asked to do, and what are the reasons urged in favour 
of their doing it. The request is that a number of men taken, 
quite recently, in open insurrection, shall receive a free pardon. 
It is not alleged that they were in any way misguided, or de- 
ceived, or led away by an enthusiasm of which they have since 
repented. Not one of them, so far as we know, has asked to 
be forgiven, and those of their fellows who have already been 
set free have taken especial pains to proclaim their undying 
hatred of the Government by whose clemency they have pro- 
fited. Nor is it alleged that the organization of which they are 
members is no longer formidable. It still exists in the United 
States, and it has certainly not intimated any intention of 
abandoning its designs on Ireland. The extent of its powers of 
mischief may be uncertain, but whatever they were in 1867, 
that, so far as regards the United States, they are in 1869. The 
ordinary reasons, therefore, in favour of granting an amnesty 
are entirely wanting. ‘The prisoners themselves are not re- 
pentant, the insurrectionary organization with which they are 
connected has not become contemptible. 

In this difficulty we naturally turn for information to the 
speeches delivered last Monday in Trafalgar Square. An Irish 
county member may be supposed to represent some amount of 
respectable opinion on the subject, and though the meeting over 
which Mr. G. H. Moore presided does not seem to have differed 
much from those remarkably unimportant demonstrations of 
which the base of the Ne.son column is occasionally the scene, 
the Chairman’s own remarks may perhaps furnish us with what 
we are in search of. Mr. Moore declared himself the spokes- 
man of “ that part of the English people who have no other 
“popular rights but those of meeting and of petition.” 
Before the last Reform Bill this might have passed for a tell- 
ing sneer at the narrowness of the franchise, but we miss the 
point of identifying the petitioners with those members of 
the community who are neither householders nor lodgers. It 
gives a suspicion of vagrancy to the proceedings which, con- 
sidering that a majority of those present were probably 
registered voters, must be set down as an instance of 
the pride that apes humility. Mr. Moore then defines 
the object of the petitioners to be the release of a body 
of their fellow-countrymen “who have no doubt offended 
“against the Government and against the law, but who,” the 
petitioners are of opinion, “have already been punished far 
“more than enough.” ‘The fact that their punishment has 

n excessive is proved to Mr. Moorer’s satisfaction by three 
considerations —“ first, that the Government against which 
z they rose was a bad Government ; secondly, that their 
a objects were honourable objects; thirdly, that they did not 
= stain their cause or their purpose by a single act of spoliation 

or social outrage.” “ They have been convicted,” cried Mr. 
Moore, “ for treason-felony. I admit the treason, but I den 


This argument is mainly founded on a false theory of crimi- 
nality. Itis true that a resolution subsequently passed admitted 
“ the right and the duty of the Executive to repress and punish 
“all illegitimate resistance to its authority,” but it is obvious, 
from the tenor of the speeches, either that the meeting did not 
generally agree with the doctrine put forward in its name, or 
did not regard the Fenian outbreak as an instance of “ illegiti- 
“mate resistance.” If the latter explanation is the true one, 
then the more urgent and extensive is the demand for the 
release of the prisoners the weaker becomes the case for yield- 
ing to it. The existence of any considerable number of 
persons who see nothing “illegitimate” in the attempt to 
establish an Irish Republic is in itself an argument that the 
matter is too serious to be trifled with, We do not imagine 
that the Irishmen present in Trafalgar Square are very for- 
midable enemies in themselves. But they, and such as they, 
are just the material which might become annoying 
under the double influence of accredited leaders and an 
apparent victory over the Government. The release of the 
Fenian prisoners would supply both wants—men surrounded 
with the halo of suffering for the good cause, and 
ground for believing that ‘the Government had been 
afraid to detain them, even when it had them in its power. 
If the Fenian outbreak was not an act of illegitimate resist- 
ance, why should it not be repeated on the first opportunity ? 
If it had been aimed at the Irish Church, its authors might 
have been disarmed by disestablishment. If it had been aimed 
at the Irish Land system, they might yet be disarmed by the 
coming Land Bill. But it was aimed at something distinct from 
these, something which no addition to the Statute Book will 
touch—the existence of Ireland as an integral member of the 
British monarchy. There is nothing in the fact that Parlia- 
ment has determined upon the application of remedial legisla- 
tion to Irish grievances to make the guilt of such an attempt 
less heinous. Rather, one object of the Liberal party in 
initiating such legislation was that it might put down rebellion 
with clean hands and an unfaltering heart. When Irish 
questions were approached in the light supplied by the Fenian 
insurrection, it was obvious that there was an immense amount 
of passive sympathy with Fenianism which could be traced 
to specific grievances, and might therefore be met by specific 
remedies. The true policy for Ireland was to deal with this 
element separately from the Fenianism with which it was 
accidentally associated. The Conservatives made the 
great mistake of lumping the two elements of the problem 
together. They made no distinction between passive and 
active sympathy, and proposed to put both down by main 
force. Those Liberals, if any there be, who desire the 
release of the Fenian prisoners, are guilty of a similar 
error in an opposite form. They, too, lump the two ele- 
ments together, and propose to cure negative discontent and 
positive republicanism by one and the same course of mild 
alteratives. 


It is probable, however, that some of Mr. Moore's hearers 
on Monday have been led away by the sentimental distinction 
between political and other crimes, and do not in their hearts 
admit that resistance to the Government is an offence deserving 
of serious punishment. This confusion of thought is partly 
traceable to the variety of forms which such resistance has 
assumed in Europe during the last half-century. Englishmen 
have sympathized so heartily with insurgents of all kinds that 
some of them now feel guilty of a certain inconsistency in con- 
demning, when directed against their own Government, what 
they have praised when directed against other Governments. 
To politicians who hold that the mere caprice or fancy of a 
people is a suflicient justification for the overthrow of its 
Government or the transfer of its allegiance, this contradiction 
may be a real stumbling-block. But to those more rational 
thinkers who hold that insurrection is never an open question, 
that the right to rebel can never exist except when it is also a 
duty to rebel, and that this duty can only arise when the griev- 
ances are so serious as to deprive constitutional government of 
its meaning, and when all other methods of gaining redress have 
been tried without success, the difficulty has nothing serious 
in it. The presumption is always against insurrection, and unless 
in the particular instance that presumption admits of being re- 
butted, no solid argument can be brought forward against 
visiting the offenders with exemplary penalties, except such as 
hold good against all excessive punishments whatsoever. We 
are brought, therefore, to this dilemma. Either the Fenian 
insurrection was justifiable, or it was not. If it was justifi- 


“ the felony.” If they have been misled it has been bya light | able, the English Government is to blame for keeping those 
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Mr. Moore tries to convince Englishmen that they ought 
to release the prisoners as an act of mercy, he should 
set to work to establish that they ought to release them as an 
act of justice. ‘Till then we must ask leave to fall back upon 
the other alternative, and to hold that the Fenian insurrection 
was not justifiable. To admit this, and yet to maintain that 
even its leaders do not deserve any heavier penalties than they 
have already suffered, involves an utter misconception of 
the end for which punishment is inflicted. If a crime against 
the State affects men with none of that repugnance which is 
called forth by commonplace offences, and is even surrounded 
in the eyes of some with an air of fictitious romance, it is the 
more necessary that the law should create that association of 
ideas which does not naturally present itself, in order that the 
measure of the penalty may in time become the measure of 
the guilt. 


THE ABYSSINIAN EXPENDITURE. 


A COMMITTEE of the House of Commons was appointed, 
as we all know, to inquire into the causes of the pro- 
digious expenditure on the Abyssinian war. The total of that 
expenditure will probably exceed 9,000,000/., and the ex- 
penditure on transports was 3,300,000/. —_In several instances 
the amount paid for the hire of steamships exceeded their fee- 
simple value, and the extra price paid on discharging vessels 
at Bombay exceeded what would have been the cost of navi- 
gating them to England. Yet, in the opinion of the officers 
who engaged these transports, the arrangements which they 
made were prudent and economical, and could not be im- 
proved, except in trivial details, if they had to be made over 
again. Indeed we are assnred that the rate of expenditure 
in this war, which we thi.« enormous, has been exceeded in 
-wars Which occurred before it, and the nation is desired to 
believe that it has got off rather easily in only having to pay 
3,300,000/. for carrying a force of 13,c00 fighting men, with its 
baggage, provisions, and transport animals, to Abyssinia and 
back. 


One feature common to all our wars is that the money 
which we pour forth so profusely never finds its way into the 
pockets of the fighting men. Neither army nor navy is one 
penny the better for this vast expenditure, and the navy 
may well complain that, while it has many ships and officers 
unemployed, it should be deemed necessary to engage other 
ships and officers to carry the army to Abyssinia. There is 
at this moment a fleet of wooden screw men-of-war lying in 
Porchester Lake, which were condemned as useless for fighting 
purposes while they were still mostly new ships. Of course 
it was totally impossible to make these ships available for 
transport purposes. The ships were not ready, and there 
were no crews to man them, and there could not be unless 
money to pay these crews had been voted in the Estimates for 
the year. Above all, transport was wanted in a hurry ; for, 
again, it was totally impossible to foresee this Expedition until 
it was time to put the troops on board. The respectable 
veteran who presides over the Transport Service was asked 
whether it would not have been advisable for him to have 
gone into the City to inquire the price of freight; but that, 
once more, was totally impossible. We can easily believe 
that he would have felt a good deal safer in the Bay of Biscay 
than on the Royal Exchange, and would think breakers much 
less dangerous than brokers. He advertised for tenders for 
steam-shipping, and also determined to purchase 10,000 tons 
of coal in the Thames. Hereupon somebody turned up 
who claimed to supply this coal under a contract made at 
the time of the Crimean war, which finished eleven years 
before. Rear-Admiral Menps informs us that “ it was con- 
“sidered undeniable that this contractor could claim to 
“ supply the coal.” The Admiral, being informed that the 
Expedition would consist of about 13,000 fighting-men, 
“roughly estimated” the shipping necessary to float it at 
132,000 tons. The shipping actually employed was 301,386 
tons. The Admiral, being imperfectly acquainted with the 
customs of the land service, did not allow for followers. The 
total number of men carried to Abyssinia exceeded 42,000, 
so that it was more than three times the number of com- 
batants. But then, although the Admiral did not know it, 
every individual of this host of followers was necessary. 
That part of the Admiral’s arrangements which appeared most 
questionable was his sending a supply of coal to the Cape of 
Good Hope in steamers, at a total cost of 6/. gs. perton. But 
this, again, if civilians could only see it, was an indispensable 
precaution. Certain steamers for hospital and transport 
purposes were to be sent to Bombay. If they carried nothing 
else, they could carry enough coal to steam all the way. But 


the War Office wanted some of them to carry stores; and, 
besides, if they had not taken in coal at the Cape, they must 
have taken in ballast, and so it was deemed advisable to send 
coal in other steamers to the Cape to meet them. There was 
no coal at the Cape when the expedition was commenced, 
Coal was sent to the Cape at a total cost of 61. gs. per ton, and 
it remained there unconsumed when the expedition was 
completed, and the transports had been all discharged. We 
are assured that it was not true, as had been reported, that 
a steamer consumed half her cargo of coal in her voyage 
out, and wanted the other half for her voyage home. ‘The 
Admiral was forced to admit that sailing a flebt of trans- 
ports was more in his line than hiring them, and it is very 
easily credible that a civilian of business habits might manage 
the Transport Department better than a naval officer. 


But the matters which the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons laboriously investigated were, after all, comparatively 
speaking, trifles. The total of transport hire for ships engaged 
in England amounted to 606,135/., and the total of transport 
hire for ships engaged in India amounted to 2,766,017., making 
a total of 3,372,152/. If the sharpest man of business in the 
City had been in Admiral Menps’s place, he could have exercised 
no control whatever over nine-elevenths of the expenditure in 
transports. In England some precautions more or less effectual 
were taken against overcharges, but in India all the ships 
afloat seem to have been engaged at whatever prices the 
owners chose to ask. And this again we suppose was abso- 
lutely unavoidable. The terms of the Admiral’s contracts 
were certainly remarkable. A ship was engaged, say, at 2/. 
per ton per month, and it was provided that if she should be 
discharged at Bombay, she should be paid, say 10s. per ton 
per month extra. The ship was employed for ten or eleven 
months, and being then discharged at Bombay, she became 
entitled to be paid at the rate of 2/. 10s. per ton per month 
for the whole time. There was, indeed, an option of dis- 
charging the ship in England, paying at the rate of 2/. per 
ton per month for the whole period of engagement, including 
the homeward voyage; and, in at least one instance, this 
method would have been cheaper, and it would besides have 
used up some of the coal which Admiral Menps had sent to the 
Cape. But of course the cheaper method was not adopted, and 
we have little doubt that if the Committee sits again next 
Session, some officer of some department will explain that 
there was an excellent reason for not adopting it. The 
Admiral, as soon as he had time to think at all, thought that 
his contracts for paying an advanced rate per ton per month 
in case of discharge at Bombay were improvident, and he ap- 
plied to the shipowners to substitute a lump sum. The ship- 
owners were good enough to name a sum, which of course 
exceeded the utmost amount which they would be likely to 
get by the advanced rate. The notion that the Government 
could have bought steamships instead of hiring them is put 
aside by Admiral Menpsas extravagantly impracticable. There 
were three ships of what is playfully termed OvErEnp, Gurney,. 
and Co.’s fleet, for which the Government paid, for about twelve 
months’ hire, 136,123/., and which were sold on leaving this 
lucrative employment for 50,000/. But this fact, however in 
itself interesting, has no bearing upon the question whether 
the Admiral did his duty in his office. That duty was not to 
buy ships, but to hire them, and if the Admiral had bought 
these ships, where could he have found crews for them? That 
question is put by the Admiral as what is familiarly called a 
“ stumper.” Indeed, if the Admiralty or their subordinates 
had bought these ships, we have not the least doubt that by 
some means or other they would have lost money on them. 
Admiral Menns thinks that, “if the Government had gone 
“ into the market to buy so many thousands of tons of ship- 
“ ping, it would have been a very serious matter”; and we think 
so too. 


Among other explanations of the discrepancy between the 
estimated and the actual cost of this expedition, it has been 
stated by Sir Srarrorp Norrucore that he and his advisers 
“ roughly ” set the value of unused stores against the cost of 
carrying back the troops. “There was a general idea that 
“ there would, of course, be an expense in bringing back the 
“ troops.” ‘Let us imagine a vacation tourist saying that he 
had “a general idea” that if he went to Germany he would 
have to come back again or to stay where he was. Yet this 
is the way in which a former Secretary of State is content to 
talk before a Parliamentary Committee. There would, “of 
“ course,” be an expense in coming home, but then the troops 
would not use the stores which had been sent to them abroad, 
and those stores could be brought home and sold to pay the 
expense of bringing home the troops. Thus Sir SraFrorD 
Norracore “roughly” calculated, having as much capacity 
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for the financial direction of a war as a school-girl of eighteen 
has for housekeeping when she “roughly” calculates that 
she and her intended husband can live genteelly in Ty- 
burnia on love and 200l. a year. ‘The rough calculations of 
the Secretary of State and his advisers never by any accident 
were right, and this one was the most lamentably wrong of 
all. When we ask why the transports were kept so long on 

, we are told that they waited outside Bombay harbour 
to land returned stores. The harbour was so choked with 
shipping that these stores could not be landed, and, if they 
could, they could not have been sold. So they were thrown 
into the sea. They had better have been burned on shore. 
A great quantity of stores was abandoned in Abyssinia, and, if 
the whole had been abandoned, the country would have saved 
money which it now has to pay. We began this undertaking 
with the rough calculations of Sir Srarrorp Nortucore, and 
we end it with a minute investigation by a Parliamentary 
Committee into the question whether the crews of certain 
transports did not use the QuEEN’s coals to cook their dinners. 
It is to be feared that our beginning and our end will be equally 
barren of practical utility. 


DR. CUMMING, OF SCOTLAND. 


R. CUMMING has met the common fate of those who 

play with edged tools, and if he is found to suffer 
less than might have been expected from the Port's letter to 
Archbishop Mannie, it will only be from a certain thick- 
ness of his ecclesiastical skin, which enables him to sustain 
with indifference rebukes which to more sensitive tempera- 
ments would be extremely galling. The Papal letter bristles 
all over with neat little points. To begin with, there is an im- 
plied snub in the very designation of Dr. Cummine. He is cre- 
dited with neither local habitation nor professional distinction. 
There is no concession of that representative character which 
Dr. Cummine seemed to claim for himself. He is not recog- 
nised as the Auto-Protestant, the highest incarnation of the 
principle which animates in various lower forms the Pro- 
testant Churches of Europe. He is simply “ Dr. Cummine, 
“of Scotland ”—as who should say, “ Smirn, of England.” 
Nor is the way in which the Pore has heard of his applica- 
tion at all satisfactory. There has been no sudden conference 
with Cardinal Patiizzi, no puzzled inspection of the “ accus- 
“tomed ecclesiastical Latin,” no carefully weighed letter to 
the Cardinal, desiring him to convey such and such replies to 
his illustrious correspondent. It would not be difficult to 
construct the kind of answer which would have suited Dr. 
Cuumina’s views. A phrase or two implying that the Pore 
had carefully studied the latest Apocalyptic Almanac put 
forth from Crown Court a graceful hint at a European re- 
putation, a pious and flattering wish that so great a soul 
might still be won to the Catholic Church—this, accompanied 
with a handsomely-bound copy of the Syllabus, with the 
Pope's autograph on the fly-leaf, would have agreeably tickled 
Dr. Cumming’s vanity, and have been exactly the communication 
he would have liked to send to the newspapers. Alas ! in place 
of it there is this simple notification :—‘* We have seen from 
“the newspapers . . . that Dr. Cummina, of Scotland . . . 
“has written to us.” The Pore does not care to see what 
Dr. Cuumine has written. He has read enough about him in 
“ the newspapers ” to tell him all he wants to know on that 
subject. It is evident, without waiting for more authentic 
information, that the gist of his inquiry is whether non- 
Catholics will be allowed to argue at the approaching Council, 
and on that point the Porr is willing to satisfy him without 
any unnecessary delay. 

The Pore is at no troubk to vonceal that he thinks the 
question perfectly needless. If,” he begins, “ the inquirer 
“ knows what is the belief of Catholics with respect to the 
infallibility of the Church, “ he must know that the Church 
“cannot permit errors which it has carefully considered, 
“ judged, and condemned, tu be again brought under discus- 
“sion.” This man, the Pore seems to say, puts himself forward 
as a representative controversialist, and yet he plainly shows 
that he is ignorant of the most elementary facts concerning the 
belief he desires to confute. He has not yet learned that the 
Catholic Church claims to be infallible. His acquaintance 
with ecclesiastical Latin has not enabled him to construe 
‘Roma locuta est; causa finita est.” The Church, my good 
Dr. Cummixa, was not born yesterday These little fallacies 
which you parade with so much self-satisfaction have all been 
considered, judged, and condemned, long before you were 
thought of. You have found out nothing new, you are not 
even original in your errors. If you really wish an answer 


to your difficulties you can find it in a long succession of 
printed books from the sixteenth century downwards. What 
would you say of a scientific society which devoted the rare oc- 
casions of its meeting to hearing arguments against the law of 
gravitation or the rotundity of the earth? Even the progress 
you talk so much about demands that some questions shall be 
considered as disposed of when men meet for serious discussion. 
Let it be granted, however, that Dr. Cummine does not know 
what is the “belief of Catholics” about infallibility, still the 
Pore cannot hold him excused of having troubled him 
without just cause. The very thing he wants to ascertain 
“has already been made known by our letters.” Dr. Cum- 
MING’s want of acquaintance with theology may be pardoned. 
That is a subject which requires study, and a consciousness of 
ignorance to start with. But, defective as his erudition may be, 
he can read, and mere reading might have informed him that 
the so-called invitation to non-Catholics on which he professes 
to base his inquiry places “ the primary and leading authority 
“of Peter beyond the hazard of disputation.” If Dr. Cumming 
will but read “ what we ourselves have written . . . he 
“will at once perceive that no room can be given at the Coun- 
“cil for the defence of errors which have already been 
“condemned”; and consequently, as Dr. Cumaine is not likely 


to discover any new ones, there is no need for him to trouble: 


himself further. 


Nor will the Pore admit that any encouragement has ever 
been given to Dr. Cummine to undertake the journey to 
Rome. The invitation was meant to bear a spiritual sig- 
nification. It was the theological, net the local, Rome to 
which non-Catholics were urged to come. Dr. Cumming 
was never asked to discuss with the Fathers of the Vati- 
can; he was merely invited to think about his own melan- 
choly condition. If he had been minded to do this, the 
Council would have given him and his friends an opportunity 
“ to satisfy the wants of their souls by withdrawing them from 
“a state in which they cannot be sure of their salvation.” It 
was for their own good that they were addressed, and if they 
have been foolish enough to interpret this solicitude for their 
spiritual welfare into an anxiety for their bodily presence, the 
Pore is not responsible for their blunder. Even now, indeed, 
the place of repentance is still open to them. Conversion to 
Rome is not so difficult a process as Protestants think. They 
have but to “ perceive their own danger ”—in other words, 
beg the principal question in dispute—and they “ will easily 
“cast away all preconceived and adverse opinions.” It must be 
admitted, however, that either from malice or inadvertence 
the Pore seems to have excluded Dr. Cummine from profiting 
by this short and easy method. It is by “laying aside all 
“desire of disputation” that non-Catholics are to “ return 
“to the Father from whom they have long unhappily gone 
“astray”; and to tell Dr. Cummine to lay aside all desire 
of disputation is like telling the Ethiopian to change his 
skin. Still, in the Pore’s estimation, the age of miracles is not 
past, and Dr. Cummine of Scotland may be reserved. for a 
special exhibition of this kind. 


We are not wholly free from anxiety lest the closing sen- 
tence of the Porpe’s letter may give rise to a misconception 
on Dr, Cumsine’s part similar to that to which he has already 
been a victim. The Pore invited non-Catholics to return to 
their Roman father, and Dr. Cummine interpreted this 
into an invitation to come to Rome next December and 
have a friendly chat with the bishops. Now the Popr 
says that if non-Catholics will return, he, on his part, 
“will joyfully run to meet them.” It would hardly 
surprise us if Dr. Cummine were to see in this a promise 
that, if he will telegraph to say that he has started, the 
Pore will come half way to meet him—as far, say, as Geneva. 
As we do not desire that our countryman should come in for 
any more ridicule than he has already brought upon himself, 
we think it well to warn him that this is not the meaning of 
the Pore’s words. Perhaps, however, Dr. Cummine has already 
awoke from the pleasing but delusive dream in which he saw 
himself confronted face to face with the successor of St. Peter, 
and proving, to his own satisfaction and that of the congrega- 
tion in Crown Court, that on the points whereon any difference 
exists between them, Pope Pius, of Rome, is wrong, and Dr. 
Cumin, of Scotland, is right. On the whole, his admirers may 
be congratulated that they have been spared the exhibition. 
Dr. Cummine has so repeatedly pledged himself to the position 
that there is essential union among Protestants, that he would 
have been forced to do his best to make it good; and we can 
hardly imagine a more unpleasing task than that of making it 
clear to the Pore’s mind that to no one who does not see eye 
to eye with Dr. Cummine can the name of Protestant 
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properly applied. A theory of this kind had much better be 
expounded in the congenial atmosphere of the logician’s own 
chapel, 


THE BYRON CASE. 


es appearance of Lord Lindsay’s second letter, published 
in the Times of Satarday last, induces us to break the silence 
‘on the Byron case which we had intended to maintain until 
the promised appearance of Mrs, Stowe’s vindication of the “True 
Story.” Lord Lindsay's personal character, the impartial and un- 
prejudiced attitude which he holds towards the parties concerned, 
and the ability of his letter alike demand that, if we cannot 
accept his arguments, we should state the grounds upon which we 
are compelled to refuse assent to them. 

For argument’s sake—and it certainly clears the ground—Lord 
Lindsay assumes that substantially Mrs. Stowe only repeats what 
Ledy Byron told her in 1856. The dispute is, therefore, 
narrowed ; and, as Lord Lindsay fairly enough states it, the ques- 
tion is whether what Lady Byron communicated to Mrs. Stowe 
in 1856 is at variance with what she communicated to Lady 
Anne Barnard in 1818; and further, whether an absolute impos- 
sibility is not established that Lady Byron could, at the time of 
the separation in 1816, have entertained the particular charge 
which she preferred in 1856. We do not desire the issue to be 
more fairly stated ; and, as so stated, we shall meet it, following 
Lord Lindsay’s successive stages of argument. 

1, The carriage scene on the wedding-day. In our last article 
we adduced reasons for coming to the very opposite conclu- 
sion from Lord Lindsay’s on this matter. We still assert that 
there is no substantial difference between the two accounts. ‘To 
establish their inconsistency they should both be authenticated by 
the same narrator at first hand. If we had two documents, one 
written by Lady Byron in 1818, and another written by Lady 
Byron in 1856, and if we found Lady Byron writing one thing in 
1818 and another in 1856, we should say that there was an in- 
consistency. What, however, we have is the account of two 
narrators, each giving the substance of two different oral com- 
munications ; and we maintain that the differences are so slight, 

. and the general agreement so complete between the two versions, 
that the separate accounts confirm, rather than confute, each 
wther, In other words, we apply to these two documents the 
familiar method by which history and criticism are enabled to 
reconcile narratives of the same facts which come to us through 
different channels. 

2. The inconsistency between the two versions of the separation 
-given respectively in 1816-18 and in 1856—* expulsion ” assigned 
by Lady Byron in 1856, and voluntary “ secession” assigned by 
Lady Byron in 1816. On which we remark that the “ expulsion” 
view is not Lady Byron’s at all. It is Mrs. Stowe’s colouring 
laid on Lady Byron’s much plainer statement. What Lady Byron 
said was only this—‘ Lord Byron had signitied to me in writing, 
January 6, his absolute desire that I should leave London on the 
earliest day that I could conveniently fix.” In Mrs. Stowe’s cock- 
a-hoop talk this very simple announcement, which might have 
been prompted by the executions in the house, is expanded into 
“ She was informed by him in a note, that as soon as she was able 
to leave that [sic] she must go, that he could not and would not 
longer have her about him.” If there is an inconsistency, it is 
owing to Mrs. Stowe’s silly habit of using fine words, not to any 
discrepancy in statement on Lady Byron's part. 

3. The inconsistency between the two alleged facts—first, that 
Lord Byron “informed Lady Byron of an amour with his sister,” 
the statement of 1856; and secondly, that Lady Byron “ invited 
and kept Mrs. Leigh with her as much as possible for her 
own protection, Byron having attempted to corrupt her own 

rinciples”—a statement which we have been unable to trace, 

ut the accuracy of which we do not care to question. On 
this we have to remark that Mrs. Stowe nowhere states 
that Lord Byron “informed” his wife of his crime, or, as it has 
been elsewhere expressed, “communicated his guilty secret to 
his wife.” What Mrs. Stowe states is by no means so plain and 
explicit as this. What she means it would be it to say; 
what she says is couched in a very high-flown phrase —“ there 
came an hour of revelation—an hour, when in a manner which 
left no kind of room for doubt, Lady Byron saw the full 
depth” &c. This may possibly mean that Lord Byron himself 
divulged and confessed his crime to his wife; but if this is 
-what Mrs. Stowe means, it is a great pity that she has not 
sufficient command of plain intelligible English to convey her 
meaning. It may also mean, and we think that it does mean, 
that Lady Byron found out the amour, and that she had distinct 
proofs of it. But this difficulty comes of writing novels, and 
using fine words instead of ~~ ones, Mrs. Stowe might 
have said “ Lady Byron discovered the crime,” or “ Lord Byron 
avowed and divulged the crime.” Instead of which she says, 
“there came an hour of revelation,” which may mean anything, 
or, if we like, nothing. "We should like to hint to Mrs, Stowe in 
Pope’s words, 

Plain truth, dear Beecher, needs no flowers of specch, 


and that when you are making the gravest charge under the 
gravest responsibilities, that charge ought to be laid in the sim- 
plest and 
the special pleader’s or conveyaucer’s oilice, But further, Lord 
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Lindsay cannot believe “ that Lady Byron would court the con- 
stant company of her husband’s paramour, his own sister, at 
the time when she was endeavouring to attract and confirm his 
affection towards herself.” Neither can we. But who says, or 
what proof is there, that this was the case? The solution of this 
alleged difficulty is transparently simple Lady Byron invited 
and kept Mrs. Leigh in her house in the early days of her mar- 
riage, and for her own protection, for Lord Byron’s assaults on 
her principles commenced with her marriage. But this was 
before the “hour of revelation,” be it that the revelation was 
in the form of discovery on the wife’s part or of avowal on the 
husband’s. Lord Lindsay assumes what he has no right to 
assume when he says that Lady Byron kept Mrs. Leigh about 
her after the “hour of revelation.” Once more Lord Lindsay 
asks:—How comes it that Lady Byron, so lofty in mind 
and so heroic in will as to have wished, even after the “ hour of 
revelation,” to live with her husband in order to work out his 
redemption from this damning sin, should suddenly give up the 
point after the birth of her child, and abandon her husband? For 
this reason—because, after the birthjof her child, Mr. Lushington 
had advised that her duty to God and man demanded her to 
enforce the separation. 
, 5, 6 may be treated together as parts of the same argument, 
The strength of Lord Lindsay’s case is here, and he éomes, not 
apparently without hesitation, to the conclusion against the 
hallucination theory, and subsides into the conviction that Mrs, 
Stowe must have misunderstood Lady Byronin 1856. To which it 
is obvious to answer, that whatever Mrs. Stowe may be, she is not 
likely to have misunderstood Lady Byron on the main fact of the 
“True Story.” If Mrs, Stowe misunderstood Lady Byron, so did 
a great many other people. Mr. Francis Trench—not Dean Trench, 
as Lord Lindsay writes—the Archbishop of Dublin’s brother, 
states distinctly that Lady Byron told the same story, and gave the 
same account of the causes of the separation which she gave to 
Mrs. Stowe, to many other persons—ail of whom kept her secret, 
which Mrs. Stowe did not. Lord Lindsay observes that the 
secret which, according to Mr. Trench, Lady Byron imparted to 
many persons at different periods of her life, could not have been 
of the aggravated nature now supposed. But Mr. Trench says that 
this is exactly what it was:—“ Mrs, Stowe was not anything like 
an exclusive or even a rave depositary of the statement which she 
(Mrs. Stowe) has made.” (Mr. ‘Trench to the Zimes, September 15.) 
Besides this, many writers—from whom we select the vigorous 
writer of a high-toned letter in the Zimes, “A Reader of Byron’s 
Letters,” which appeared in the same number with Lord Lindsay's 
second letter—declare that the accusation of incest with his half- 
sister was known to all Byron’s familiar associates. Our own in- 
quiries among those who were Byron’s contemporaries bear out 
this very important assertion. The charge, whether true or false, 
dates from 1816, not from 1856. Lord Lindsay proceeds :— 
Lady Byron could not have entertained belief in her husband's 
incest in 1816, because she expressed great tenderness and affec- 
tion for him in 1816-18; because, in talking and writing to 
Lady Anne Barnard, no trace of the charge exists; because 
Lord Wentworth states, and Messrs. Wharton and Fords state, 
that a certain MS. left at her death by Lady Byron—which, 
without a shadow of proof or evidence, Lord Lindsay assumes, 
and we must say unjustifiably assumes, to be the paper Lady 
Byron showed Mrs, Stowe—did not contain this heinous charge. 
As to the first point, that Lady Byron could not have 
believed in her husband’s crime while she at the same time 
retained her affection for him, this is a mere @ priori view, and 
therefore worthless. Mrs. Stowe’s story is a piece of evidence. 
She says, as a matter of fact, that this is just what Lady — 
did. She says that Lady Byron’s idiosynerasy was very peculiar; 
that she had a strange religious view about the co-existence of an 
angel and a devil in a human character ; that, like Mr. Disraeli, she 
went in for the angelic half; that she was assured of Byron’s 
ultimate redemption; that, being so assured, it was her duty to 
conceal the whole truth as long as she could. We admit that 
this shows that Lady Byron’s was a very exceptional character 
indeed, but it is not an impossible one. Mrs. Stowe states as a 
fact that this was her character, and that she acted in accordance 
with these very strange views. And we must say that, if this 
was her character, she acted in entire consistency with it. It 
is no answer to this to say that such a character is an im- 
ossibility. As to the rest, we are surprised that a person 0 
ord Lindsay’s good sense cannot see that Lady Byron’s half- 
coutidence given to Lady Anne, her half-revelations on the pu 
lication of Moore’s Memoirs, her half-revelations in the unknown 
documents seen by Lord Wentworth and Messrs, Wharton and 
Fords, prove absolutely nothing. We can quite understand, and 
we see a score of reasons for the fact, that Lady Byron, generally 
speaking, never told the whole truth, Writing in 1830, on 
the publication of Moore's book, she says distinctly, “It is not 
now my intention to disclose the circumstances of my marriag® 
further than may be indispensably requisite for 
“ the vindication ‘of my parents.” *Sell-vindication is not the 
motive which actuates me.” Is it so very rare, or so Very 
wrong, a thing only to tell half the truth when to tell the whole 
truth would do a Vast deal of harm? We can conceive a thousand 
conversations, letters, and. documents emanating from Lady 
3yron which spoke of many troubles of the marriage, and yet said 
nothing of the incest. But a thousand or two thousand such 


documents would not show that there was not something behind, 


aud worse, which, for reasons good or bad, Lady Byron & 
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thought proper to hide, Lady Byron told Lady Anne many of 
her sorrows; therefore she told them all; therefore one greater 
sorrow never could have existed. Merely to state this weakest of 
all arguments, that to divulge half the truth is inconsistent with 
knowing the whole truth, is to confute it, Put a parallel case. 
A woman is robbed and ravished; there may be most forcible 
reasons why she should say nothing of the rape, though she often 
referred to the robbery. Therefore, because she always talked 
of the robbery, the rape never existed. This is Lord Lindsay's 
ument, 
We have said that there was an abundance of reasons ie | 
Byron should systematically, and for so many years, te 
only half the truth. First, there were her very peculiar theories 
about the co-presence of angel and devil in the human creature ; 
next, there was her perpetual fear for her child’s safety in early 
ears, and after Byron's death her apprehensions, sufficiently well- 
unded, that if the whole truth were known it would be dis- 
grace, and perhaps death, to her daughter; and there was, as the 
writer in Zemple Bar acutely suggests, the probable existence of 
a distinct pledge on her part, given in writing to her husband at 
the time of the separation, that she never would, during his life, 
divulge the whole truth—a pledge which Byron of course found 
it convenient to destroy. And there may be, we think, a further 
reason the existence of which we cannot prove, but which we 
suggest as highly probable, furnishing as it does a key which fits 
into all the wards of Lady Byron’s life. But to state it, which 
seems most convenient in this place, will bring us in face of Lord 
Lindsay's eighth argument. 


Much has been urged, and in a very proper spirit, on behalf of Mrs. 
Leigh. Her character as a married woman, except in this matter, 
has not, we are told, been impugned; she lived reputably with 
her husband, who certainly was not good for much; but she is 
said, though very poor, to have been always respectable. Can 
it be believed that a woman like this can have been what the 
“True Story” states her to have been? Isitin the nature of 
things that, if she had committed incest with her half-brother, 
that half-brother’s wife would have maintained intercourse with 
her after the revelation of her sin, and would have befriended 
her and the child of that sin to the end? Now we think 
it is not diflicult to suppose that after the “hour of revelation ” 

r Mrs. Leigh did really, seriously, and earnestly repent of 
oe great crime, and that this repentance and contrition es- 
pecially endeared her to Lady Byron. Forgiving, as she did, 
the brother, she would most naturally forgive the sister. Such 
repentance on the sister’s part would be the exact thing to 
attract Lady Byron’s compassion and love, if her character was 
what Mrs. Stowe describes it to be, and what moreover Lady 
Anne Barnard proves it to have been, in entire harmony with 
the True Story. Remorse, even when merely imaginary, as 
it certainly was in Byron's case, though to the last his wife 
believed in its existence, exercised a most powerful and subduing 
influence on Lady Byron. What must it have done, if our 
suggestion is true, when it was real, as we say that it was in 
Mrs. Leigh’s case? We believe that this repentance, which 
we assume, on Mrs, Leigh’s part, would therefore form an addi- 
tional reason for Lady Byron's general silence as to the whole 
truth. A thorough revelation would injure her husband, who 
she believed was always going to repent, and who was au fond 
half an angel—would injure herself—would injure her daughter— 
and would certainly ruin one of whose repentance she was con- 
vinced. Such an explanation as this furnishes, as we have said, 
the solution of what appears so inexplicable to Lord Lindsay and 
others, And, moreover, this suggestion of Mrs. Leigh’s penitence 
accounts for what all along has struck us as a formidable argu- 
ment against the truth of the incest—though Byron's apologists 
have not had the wit to avail themselves of it—that Mrs. Leigh 
presented her brother with a Bible as her parting gift on his final 
departure from England. 


_ 7. With respect to what has been said of Dr. Lushington 
in connexion with this matter, we still think that had Dr. 
Lushington, in 1816, given his opinion that duty to God and man 
required Lady Byron to separate from her husband on any state- 
ment of facts alleged by Lady Byron at that time other than those 
mee by Mrs. Stowe, he might at the present moment have 

n asked to say so much; and, pro tanto, this declaration from 
Dr. Lushington would have raised a very strong presumption that, 
at the time of separation, Lady Byron did not entertain the charge 
of incest. But it is understood that Dr. Lushington’s present 
state of health is such that nothing can be expected from him. 

rd Lindsay goes on to express his belief that “Byron was 
hardly used in being denied a categorical answer to his rightful 
demand, Why have you cast me off?” To which we answer 
that there is no ground whatever for supposing that Byron 
did not know his wife’s grounds for enforcing the separation. 
What he complains of is, that he “never could get any 
Specific charge in a tangible shape”; which he might well say— 
and there is no proof that he ever did more than say it— 
knowing that the challenge was a very cheap one, and that after 
the deed of separation was signed it amounted to nothing, since 
his wife had got all by the separation that she wanted, and more- 
over had probably pledged herself, or anyhow had the strongest 
motives, to secresy. And this is very important; had Byron been 
fall? sincere in his professed wish to have the matter fairly 
fought out and the whole thing judicially investigated, it was 
quite in his power to compel the wife to state her reasons and 


| 


show her whole cause. Lord Byron might have declined to sig 
the separation deed, and then Lady Byron must have produced 
her case ; but he signed it. And if he had persisted in his refusal 
to agree to the separation, and if Lady Byron had not given her 
reasons, he must have known very well that it was always open to 
him to institute a suit for the restitution of conjugal rights, which 
would have brought out the specific charges in a most tan- 
gible shape. That he did not take that course shows that he 
dared not ; and in the teeth of this fact we set little store upon 
his mere talk about his wish and anxiety for the real reasons on. 
which Lady Byron acted. gas Bos 

Into Lord Lindsay’s remaining argument we must decline to 
follow him, It is the merely popular ad captandum talk, that 
let Lord Byron be what he may, let all the evidence be on one 
side, we will not examine it. He dwells in the bosom of the love 
of the British people; his genius is a star which no malignant 
vapours can obscure; we must give Byron credit for not having 
been a malignant demon, because we do not like to believe it. 
This sort of bombast reflects as little credit on our estimate of 
morality as it does on our critical sagacity. We are quite at one 
with “A Reader of Byron’s Letters” writing in the Times, 
and with the author of an admirable article in the Spectator 
of September 11, who looks at the popular prepossession for 
Byron, now flaring up in every direction, not merely as a poet, 
but a man, as a terrible evidence of the laxity and rottenness 
of our popular morals. We must say it distinctly, that Lady 
Byron’s view that there was a devil at work in Byron is a 
sullicient, if superficial, statement of the truth—namely, that 
a fiendish mockery of good, a persistent and malignant hatred 
of virtue, yet a belief in it, and a concentrated venomous de- 
light in scoffing at what mankind has been taught to believe to be 
the noble, the virtuous, the just, the beautiful, and the true, 
make up the Byron of Byron’s works and Byron’s letters. We 
are not talking of the Byron of Mrs. Stowe’s “ True Story,” except 
to say that he is in are harmony with the Byron whom we 
already knew from his poems and from his biography. He has 
written some of the noblest poetry which ever proceeded from the 
human intellect, but for ae or better motive than to draw 
within the meshes of his devilish sophistry the ignorant, the 
shallow, and the inexperienced. The Byron of the “True Story” 
is the complement of the Byron of Don Juan; it just reveals 
and completes the whole character. We at least are content to 
appeal from this vulgar and, we are glad to hope, ignorant preju- 
dice of the present hour, in favour of Lord Byron, to the sober and 
deliberate judgment of our fathers. We believe, or rather we 
hope, that nine out of ten of the silly writers in the newspapers 
know nothing, or next to nothing, of Byron’s writings an 
racter. If they do, woe be to us if we accept their teaching, 
that everything must be condoned to Byron use he wrote 
some of the most magnificent poems in the language. We 
appeal, we say, from our Standards and Stars and Telegraphs to 
Francis Jeffrey. After the glorious ode “ The Isles of Greece, the 
Isles of Greece,” which stirs the heart like a trumpet, Byron goes 
on in the very next stanza :— 

His strain displayed some feeling—right or wrong: 

And feeling a poet is 

Of others’ feeling : but they are such liars, 

And take all colours—like the hands of dyers. . 
On this fiendish mock and sneer, worthy of Goethe’s demon; 
Jeffrey remarks by characterizing it as “a strain of cold-blood 
ribaldry, in which all good feelings are excited only to accustom 
us to their speedy and complete extinction, and we are brought 
back from their transient and theatrical exhibition to the staple 
and substantial doctrine of the work, the non-existence of constancy 
in woman or honour in man, and the folly of expecting to meet 
with any such virtues or of cultivating them for an unbelieving 
world.” The Byronic Gospel of Hell could not have been more 
summarily or more completely described than in this famous 
language of Jefirey. Distance, we suppose lessens the enormity as 
it does the > pana magnitude of evil; but when we pride our- 
selves that the morality of the Godwins and Shelleys and Byrons 
and Blessingtons and D'Orsays would not be endured nowadays,. 
we seem to forget that when they did exist they were coubeaal 
with all honest indignation, but that among our very moral selves 
they are looked upon as the venial eccentricities of genius, and 
merely curious specimens of a moral bias which happens to be 
different from what we persuade ourselves to be our own. 

The only other contribution to this Byron-Stowe literature 
which takes an ambitious line is a pamphlet originally published 
in the Standard, and authenticated by Mr. Alfred Austin, under 
the title of “A Vindication of Lord Byron.” Mr. Austin has 
certainly succeeded in closing all controversy with ourselves; but 
his admirers, among whom he is himself the chief, may judge of 
bis powers to conduct any critical controversy by the following 
comic specimen :— 

“The argument that if an allusion to incest can be construed out 
of any passage of Manfred, everybody must see that Mrs. Stowe’s 
story is true, and that Byron must have committed incest with 
his sister [an argument never adduced by any one out of Bed- 
lam or, as far as we know, in Bedlam], may be dismissed with 
the remark that, if it is good for anything, it is good to show that 
Byron committed murder as well . . . whereas even Mrs. 
Stowe’s fabulous account of poor Mrs, Leigh bears testimony to 
the fact that she was murdered neither by her brother nor by any- 
body.” Why? because in Manfred the incestuous sister te 
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is murdered by Manfred, the proof of such murder being contained 
in the following passage :— 
MANFRED, I loved her, and destroyed her. 
Wircu. With thy hand ? 
Ma «FRED. Not with my hand, but heart—which broke her heart ; 
It gazed on mine, and withered. J have shed 
Blood, but not hers—and yet her blood was shed ; 
I saw—and could not stanch it. 
Even a child can see that the murder which Manfred owns to was 
a a one, the murder of a broken heart, the blood any- 
thing but material and arterial, in shedding which the meta- 
phorical sister-slayer used “not his hand but heart.” What 
Astarte died of was not a stabbed, but a broken, heart. The 
— are figurative throughout. 
his mention of Manfred enables us to refer to a minor point 
on which we have been, not misunderstood, but wilfully mis- 
represented. We never said that, because Byron made incest 
the subject of one of the first works that he wrote after the 
separation, therefore he committed incest. We expressly ob- 
served that to say this would be as ridiculous as to say that 
Racine committed incest because he wrote the Phédre. What 
we did say was, that it furnished an indirect—not conclusive, 
but very noticeable—indication of the state of mind in which 
Byron wrote this traged;; on incest; that there was some secret, 
en, and unavowed cause for his special interest in the 
subject of Manfred at that time. Passages have been produced 
from Byron’s letters to show that Manfred has nothing to do with 
Mrs. Leigh. Byron, we are told, says that “the germs of Manfred 
are to be found in the journal which he sent to Mrs. Leigh before he 
left Switzerland.” And, it is asked, “if the germs were already 
known to Mrs. Leigh, why inform her of them in a journal?” 
The answer is obvious; the germs in the journal were the sketches 
of scenery and the external accompaniments of the drama; the 
moral germ was something very different. We have already said 
that it is a very striking and perhaps significant thing that 
Byron, writing to Murray in 1817, says, speaking of the sup- 
sed origin of Munfred, “The conjecturer is out and knows 
nothing of the matter. J had a better origin than he can devise or 
divine for the soul of him.” We will add another passage which 
we have more recently discovered in the Byron Correspondence. 
Writing to Murray, the 7th of June, 1820, Byron expressly anti- 
cipates and confutes the objection that the scenery of the Alps 
was all that suggested Manfred. “TI never read the Faust ; but it 
was the Steinbach and the Jungfrau, AND SOMETHING ELSE, much 
more than Faustus, that made me write Manfred.” Perhaps 
somebody will tell us what he thinks this “ something else,” this 
“better origin than any conjecturer can devise or divine” for 
Manfred, was. Byron himself, in 1820, admits that he had 
“some difficulty in extricating himself from Manfred.” Of course 
the two passages do not prove the incest; but, slipping out in this 
accidental way, these dark references to some mysterious and 
secret origin of Manfred are, in connexion with the “True Story,” 
very remarkable things for Byron to have said. 
ne word more, which we think, in fairness and in the interests 
of honourable criticism, ought to be mentioned. The writer, “A 
Reader of Byron’s Letters ””—an able one—in the Times, pur- 
porting to quote Byron’s letters in Moore’s Memoirs, observes 
that Byron “says, in plain words, ‘I have been accused of incest, 
and God knows what crimes besides’ ”’—of course meaning incest 
with Mrs. Leigh. _Now we must own that, though we have read 
Byron’s letters lately through and through, we have not met with 
this passage quoted by the writer in the Times, It may exist, 
but itis unknown to us. And yet it is undeniable that Byron was, as 
he himself owns, actually accused of incest, but not with Mrs. Leigh; 
and he with a vast deal of moral indignation denies—and, we are 
bound to add, refutes—the charge. The incident is an extremely 
curious one, and very little known, but it constitutes one of the 
most disgraceful and scandalous incidents of his wicked life. 
We have in the course of the present dispute been assured by 
Byron’s apologists that he spent the year immediately after the 
separation in trying to bring about a reconciliation with his wife. 
It is a very awkward circumstance, but this pretty view of 
Byron’s life in 1816 is refuted by the fact that in that very year 
he led such a life that out of it grew that very charge—an 
untrue one—of incest. What was this life? The writer in 
Temple Bar gets very near the facts; but he is wrong, because he 
was not aware of the parentage of Allegra, Lord Byron’s “ natural 
child, born of an English mother” in January or February 
1817. He says that the “ Farewell to his Wife” was “com- 
posed in the society of the future mother of the little Allegra”; 
and elsewhere, “ ten months after the separation his daughter 
Allegra was born to the poet by an English lady”; the in- 
ference being that the léaison—which is, we believe, high polite 
for adultery—was an English one, and that adultery with Allegra’s 
mother was committed in En~land, and a mouth after the separa- 
tion. Moore’s book contains, though it certainly does not avow, 
the real facts. In his “Observations upon an Article in Black- 
woods Magazine,” written in 1820, but which, sicué suus est mos, 
Byron took especial care never to publish, and which only saw 
the light when it was printed from the only copy, and that an 
imperfect one, known to exist, by Moore, in his Memoirs, Byron 
say3:— 
When I left England, in April 1816, I took up my residence at Coligny. 
I retired entirely from society, with the exception of one English family liv- 
ing a quarter of a mile from Diodati. . The English family to which I 
—_ cousisted of two iadies, a gentleman, and his son, a boy of a year 
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In a most maladroit footnote Mr. Thomas Moore favours us 
with the names of this famous English family :—“ Mr. and Mrs, 
Shelley, Miss Clermont, and Master Shelley.” We may as well 
say here we are bound to interpose a correction. Mrs. Shelle 
was not in Switzerland in April 1816. She was in England, 
living as a deserted wife in her father’s house, meditating probably 
the suicide which she committed on the 1oth of Novembe. 
following. ‘The lady politely called Mrs. Shelley by Mr. Thomas 
Moore was Miss Mary Godwin, who had been living in adul- 
tery with Shelley since 1814, and who really did become Mrs, 
Shelley, but not until the 30th of December, 1816, six weeks 
after the suicide of the first Mrs. Shelley. ‘The household arrange- 
ments were hardly edifying, but they were not what a Swiss 
Traveller, said to be one of the Lake poets, described them to be, 
This gentleman—we take up Byron’s defence in the “ Observations 
on Blackwood,” 

on his return to England circulated—and for anything I know invented 
—a report that the gentleman to whom I have alluded and myself were 
living in promiscuous intercourse with two sisters, “ having formed a league 
of incest.” . . The tale itself requires but a word in answer—the ladies 
were not sisters, nor in any way connected, except by the second marriage 
of their respective parents, a widower with a widow, both being the offspring 
of former marriages; neither of them were in 1816 nineteen years old, 
Promiscuous intercourse . . . there was none.—Byron’s Works, xv. 74. 
This charge of incest was scandalous and untrue; and of course 
we can hardly complain that, in refuting it, Byron did what 
people cannot and will not understand that his wife did. It was 
convenient for Byron to tell only half the truth, and, when an- 
swering the charge of incest and promiscuous intercourse, to say 
nothing of the fact that, though the case was not this, it was one 
of two pairs of adulterers—both Byron and Shelley having wives, 
and Mrs, Shelley not being the mother of Allegra, though Allegra 
was the result of this intercourse with this “English family 
consisting of two ladies,” &c. &c. Allegra was born in Lngland, 
where this “ English family ” returned towards the close of 1816 
—spent the first year of her infancy in the Shelley household at 
Marlow during the year 1817—-was brought back to Italy early 
in 1818, and consigned to her father—was subsequently entrusted 
to the care of the Hoppners at Venice, and finally placed in a con- 
vent, where she died April 20, 1822. 

Now if this was “the charge of incest” to which the letter- 
writer in the Zimes refers, he is unfair, for Mrs. Leigh had 
nothing to do with the matter, and it turned out to be only a 
trifling matter of adultery. On the other hand, this edifying 
episode of the birth and parentage of Allegra, which is purity 
itself compared with Byron’s subsequent Satyric drama of life, 
forms a very singular illustration of the character of that first 
year of separation which his apologists assure us he spent in 
vainly and fruitlessly endeavouring to effect a reconciliation with 
Lady Byron. 


HYPOCRISY. 
oases is much truth in the old story of the drunken or 


otherwise immoral clergyman who maintained that his ex- 
hortations to the virtues which he did not practise were just as 
profitable as those of his more righteous brethren. He was like a 
tinger-post ; he showed the right way perfectly well, although he 
did not go along it himself. His case was doubtless an extreme 
case, and he must have been an impudent, hardened fellow ; but 
he had got hold of a truth. It is no answer, as many people 
think it is, to a man’s exhortations, or arguments, or whatever he 
uts forth, to bid him look at home, or to charge him with 
eal ecause his own conduct is not always in exact con- 
formity with his own doctrine. Hypocrisy in the strict sense, 
conscious and deliberate pretence in matters of devotion or mo- 
rality, is, we suspect, a much rarer vice than people think. At 
all events it is a charge which, as one easy to bring and hard 
to disprove, ought not to be brought against any man without 
very Strong grounds. Inconsistency, self-delusion, mere irreso- 
lution and weakness, the mere imperfection, in short, of human 
nature, go a long way to account for a great deal which is often 
roughly set down as hypocrisy. 

The clergyman with whose story we started, whatever else he 
was, was at all events not a hypocrite. His vices were known to 
himself and to everybody else; they were openly avowed ; though 
he acknowledged the excellence of virtue and recommended it 
to the practice of others, he made no pretence of practising it 
himself. Self-delusion in such a case is quite possible, but for 
hypocrisy there is clearly no room. But suppose that, instead o! 
impudently avowing his vices, he had simply practised them in 
secret. Suppose that it was suddenly found out that a man who 
had always preached good morality, and was “og always to 
have practised it, was really a drunkard, an adulterer, 2 gambler, 
or whatever the vice may be. We suppose that most_people 
would cry out, What a hypocrite that man has been! Yet the 
chances are very strongly against his being what they mean by « 
hypocrite. What they mean is that, without any real feeling 0: 
virtue and piety, he pretended to virtue and piety simply for the 
sake of the gain or reputation which they -— t bring him. One 
may doubt whether this is necessarily the New Testament sense 
of the word hypocrite ; it is certainly not the necessary explana- 
tion of such a case as we have supposed. A hypocrite, in the 
original sense of the word, is an actor, and it is quite possible that, 
in its New Testament use, it may often refer to conduct which may 
be fairly spoken of as acting, but which is certainly not hypocrisy 
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in the vulgar sense. John Wesley bade one of his preachers to 

h a certain doctrine. The penee had his doubts and 
scruples; he could not say that he fully believed the doctrine. 
“ Preach it till you do believe it,” was Wesley’s answer. We 
may be sure that Wesley did not mean to bid any one to act in 
a dishonest or what is commonly called a hypocritical way. But 
he certainly required his disciple to act in a highly artificial way ; 
he called upon him to act a part, to be in the strict sense a 
broxpirng. esley no doubt looked on believing as wholly a 
moral and not at all as an intellectual process, and he bade a man 
to learn to believe rightly by believing rightly, as he would have 
bidden him to learn to act rightly by acting rightly. Still he was 
bidding a man to act as if he believed what as yet he did not 
believe—a process which differs only in the motive from the act of 
him who pretends belief for the sake of gain or reputation. So in 
many other cases, men throw themselves into artificial states of 
mind, which are put on as it were to order, which often prove 
only temporary, but which still are put on in good faith. What we 
call making the best of a bad bargain often takes thisform. A 
man finds himself in a set of circumstances which are not of his 
own choosing ; he is forced to a line of conduct which is distinctly 
against the grain. He is called on to do something which up to 
that time has been against his feelings, perhaps against his con- 
science. In such a case he often tries to persuade himself that 
the unavoidable course is not only a righteous, but a pleasant 
course. He makes an effort and throws himself into the thing: 
his voice is louder, his arm is more forward, than the arms and 
the voices of those to whom the course which to him is new is a 
matter of long habit or of old-standing conviction. The zeal of 
new converts has a good deal of this element in it; they have 
consciously to act a part, while those who are before them are 
acting naturally and unconsciously; they therefore common] 
overdo matters. Or a man has to maintain a position about whic 
he has moral doubts. In such a case it commonly happens that 
he will be more confident and more inclined to talk big than the 
man who never had any doubts at all. He is trying not only to 
persuade others, but to persuade himself at the same time. When 
aman changes his side in politics or religion, we often hear of 
his loud professions of unalterable faithfulness to the old cause 
almost up to the moment of his forsaking it for the new. A 
ery is generally raised against him as if his professions were 
simply = agp as if he was simply trying to lay suspicion at 
rest after his own mind is made up and while he is only waitin 
for a convenient moment to carry out his plan of desertion. An 
no doubt it often has been so. But it certainly is not so as a 
matter of course. It is just as likely that he is on the very edge 
of making up his mind, but that he has not yet made it up. As 
long as he has not made it up, as long as he has any doubt, as long 
as the old system has any chance at all with him, he tries to 
satisfy himself even more than to satisfy others by talking louder 
than ever on its behalf. 

In all these cases a man is certainly acting as a hypocrite in the 
etymological sense. He is consciously acting a part, a part which 
is not natural to him, a part which involves some degree of moral 
or intellectual inconsistency. But it does not at all follow that 
he is a hypocrite in the worst sense. He is tampering with his 
conscience, he is trying to zuide his conscience in a certain direc- 
tion, rather than wilfully disobeying his conscience. A hypocrite 
in the worst sense either wilfully disobeys his conscience or else 
has stifled the voice of conscience altogether. And it is strange 
how easy it is for a man to turn his conscience and his belief in a 
certain way. Take the case of forced conversions, such as we 
read of in the history of the Mahometan conquests, or in that of 
the evangelization of Germany and Scandiuavia by Christian 
Emperors and Kings. It often happened that the man who 
embraced Mahometanism or Christianity simply to save his life 
lived ever after as a very good Mahometan or a very good Chris- 
tian, sometimes even as a zealous champion and missionary of his 
new faith. Were such men hypocrites? We feel sure that in 
their later stages they were quite sincere, that they had in a man- 
ner worked themselves into a steady belief of what they had at 
first embraced only under compulsion. But what was their state 
of mind when they made their first profession? We suspect that 
in many cases men found it possible to work themselves into a 
state in which they could profess their new creed without any 
conscious lying. It was a very strong case of making the best of 
a bad bargain. Many no doubt relapsed ; they either were sham- 
ming at the time of their profession, or else the artificial excite- 
ment wore off, and they fell back on their former and more 
natural state of mind. But there are quite cases enough of com- 
pulsory converts cleaving steadily to their new faith to show that 
the state of mind which we have supposed is not an impos- 
sible one. 

We may now change the venue from matters of belief to 
matters of morals, and take the case which we put before of a 
detected sinner. We have known such cases, and we have 
known the outcry made, What a hypocrite he is! Now there is 
really no need to call him anything of the kind. It is very likely 
that he simply is, what most mem are more or less, incon- 
sistent and imperfect. He has a conscience, but he does not 
always obey it. He knows what is right; he says, if need 

e he teaches, what is right; but he does not always follow 
his own aerog We are not defending him; we are only say- 
ing that his fault is a different fault from that of hypocrisy. To 
have a conscience, but not always to obey it, is, in different 


degrees, the moral state of the vast mass of mankind, It is the 


state ofall save (we suppose) a few unusually saintly people at one 
end, and (we suppose) a few desperately wicked ones at the other 
end. To be very inconsistent and very imperfect, and to be aware 
of one’s inconsisteucy and imperfection, whatever it is, is certainly 
not hypocrisy. Steele was no hypocrite when he wrote the Chris- 
tian Hero. “Leading a vicious life, and wishing to cure himself of 
his vices, he took the somewhat strange means of shaming himself 
by writing and publishing a book in which he described a model 
of ideal piety and virtue. Such a course directly drew attention 
to his vices. But neither would he necessarily have been a h 
erite if he had striven to hide his vices from the world. It is 
rather hard to say that a man is pretending to be better than he is 
simply because be does not wish his imperfections to be found 
out. To take a very strong case, we could never quite join in the 
outcry against the Papal Legate in Henry the First’s time who 
harangued against the marriage of the clergy in the morning 
and was caught in a very discreditable position in the evening. 
We are far from defending him; all we say is that his sin of the 
evening does not prove his zeal of the morning to have been in- 
sincere. Nay, he might possibly have argued—“TI acknowledge 
my transgression and I regret it; I am ever and anon carried 
away by the strength of my passions; but meanwhile I am 
zealously serving the Church. But you married priests are always 
thinking of your wives and children, and do not serve the Church 
at all.” The weaknesses and inconsistencies of men are endless; 
letthem all have their fair share of blame; but let them not be 
indiscriminately called by a name which does not belong to all of 
them. A man is guilty of a particular vice, who is perhaps an 
enthusiast against some other vice very likely not worse than his 
own. Let him have the fair measure of blame for his own errors, 
but do not let his zeal for virtue in another quarter be set down 
as insincere. Let him not even be suspected of trying to atone 
for the vices to which he is inclined by abstaining from those to 
which he is not inclined. Nay more, men’s minds and con- 
sciences are often so strangely twisted, there is such a power 
of what Mr. Lecky calls “localizing” principles and feel- 
ings, that a man will be indignant against this or that form 
of a pote vice while he practises other forms of it without 
scruple. Such a man is flagrantly inconsistent ; we should press 
the point of his inconsistency as a special argument to convince 
him, but we should not think of charging him with insincerity 
simply because he is inconsistent and imperfect. We have often 
heard, and we have always been pained to hear, really rs 
actions attributed to bad motives simply because the life of the 
actor was open to objection on other grounds. We will not enter 
into the theological nature of sin, and the doctrine that he who 
offends in one point is guilty of all. Such is at least not the 
doctrine of natural morality, which certainly welcomes whatever 
is good in any man, even though it may be mixed up with much 
that is bad. 

All the cases which we have mentioned seem to us quite 
distinct from hypocrisy in the usual sense, In the former class of.” 
cases, where a man is certainly acting an artificial, though not 
necessarily a dishonest, part, the word may be applied in a certain 
sense. To cases of mere inconsistency and imperfection, how- 
ever glaring, it should not be applied at all. Strict hypocrisy, 
the conscious and deliberate pretence to virtues which a man has 
not and does not care to have, is, we suspect, much rarer than 
people commouly think. 


THE SERVANT OF FACT AND EXPERIENCE. 


AT™™ a long course of misunderstandings between mistress 
and maids, a family woke one cold morning to the uncom- 
fortable consciousness of desertion. At the first dawn of day 
the servants in pique had taken themselves off in a body, carry- 
ing with them nothing of their master’s but their services, 
and without even lighting a fire. There was no possibility of 
getting immediate help; there was nothing for it but that 
fingers unused to be soiled should set awkwardly to work with 
chips and bellows, and raise a tardy flame, and boil unwilling 
water, and take in bread from the baker, and milk from the 
milkman, and sit down shivering and disconsolate to an ill-laidi 
breaklast-table. The comment upon all this was natural enough— 
“ What plagues servants are!” But how unjust! The obvious 
teaching of the incident should rather have been a wondering 
thankfulness that such a mode of beginning the day is exceptional. 
“ Not more than others I deserve, and yet since I was born to this 
hour I have found others to do this work for me.” The sight of 
a blazing fire, throwing a warm shimmer of brightness and polish 
over everything, of a trimly laid breakfast-table, of hissing wn 

delicate rashers, smoking chops, should surely excite perpetual 
gratitude towards the class who, for a poor consideration of food 
and wages, renew this daily paradise for us. But nobody says 
‘Thank you,” or sees anything but a matter of course in this pleasant 

magic. We are disposed to think servants an ill-used class, Not 
only the parlour, not only querulous masters and mistresses, but 
the press, is against them, and finds its account in ringing the 
changes on flunkeys, inenials, servant-girls, and John Thomases, 
confident in a sure topic, and safe from reprisal. Servitude has no 
organ; when the pen is wielded by the hand that wields the 

broom, we shall perhaps hear a different story. At preseut servants 
share the fate of lawyers and millers—as people we cannot do. 
without, and are obliged to trust, 


-character, stand now in strange, amusing contrast with Swift's old 


-complaint ; but where there is so little intercourse between the 


-be tormed, or how self-interest and even a fancy for amusement 
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All literature speaks of servants as a deteriorating class. The 
servants that men praise are among their past experiences; but 
this rather illustrates a weakness inherent in human nature than 
an actual fact. People always judge of living classes by bad 
examples, and of those who preceded them by their most favour- 
able specimens. If we look into contemporary notices of servants 
a hun years ago, we find them spoken of as pampered menials, 
as venal and corrupt wretches. The Day and Edgeworth school 


laid it down as an indispensable condition of education that | 


the child shall never exchange a word with a servant. All 
the gossip about servants assumes that they daily get more | 
showy, worthless, idle, grasping, and independent, and yet we 

believe that in truth there never were better servants than in | 
the England of to-day; that the proportion of honest and efficient 

servants was never larger. In every calling incompetence is _ 
the rule rather than exact efficiency, but servants will match any | 
other class in the amount of effective, creditable, and pattern 
members, Still, unquestionably, the charge of independence is 
true. A change has come over the theory of service ; a change, 
however, inevitable from the refinement or finery of modern 
manners. The old notion of fidelity implied a condition of things 
to which nobody would willingly return. It implied companion- 
ship and interchange of thought between master and man ; moments 
and occasions of equality sweetening the habitual attitude of 
subjection. It implied, too, the promise of a maintenance to the 
end of life, for it would be monstrous to require the prime of a 
man’s powers and to cast him off in old age ; there was also implied 
the continuance of service when he ceased to be efiicient. Old 
servants are 2 class apt to be pleasanter in description than in 
fact, and very prone to tyrannize, through the weight of custom. 
Witness Miss Bronté’s Tabby, an old body who at eighty was 
so jealous of relinquishing any part of her work that her fas- 
tidious mistress, breaking off in the full flow of inspiration, used 
surreptitiously to carry off the bowl of potatoes to cut out the 
specks which the poor creature’s weak old eyes had failed to 
detect; and so exacting of confidence in family matters that, 
being stone deaf, her mistress used to walk off with her to the 
heart of the moor, in order that the secrets shouted into her 
ear might not become common property. A servant once esta- 
blished as indispensable to the well-being of a household becomes 
a formidable power in it, and sways the head in a way that 
is often intolerable to everybody else. But in our time of 
easy change and high wages this peculiar trial is daily grow- 
ing more a thing of the past, though there are still secluded 
homes where the threat of departure keeps some nervous temper 
in a perpetual and most unreasonable fidget of dread. ‘The 
advertising columns of the Zimes, with the boasted two years’ 


story of the chambermaid who said to one of her fellow-servants, | 
“*T hear it is all over London already that I am going to leave my | 
Lady.” The utmost self-appreciation knows that change makes | 
little commotion with us nowadays. We are not defending the | 
love of change for the sake of change, which is the current | 


kitchen and the parlour, we scarcely see how attachments can | 


may not be motives of action as potent among servants as 
among ourselves; though in many cases attachments are formed, | 
and certain qualities in the master, absolutely taciturn as he | 
is, do inspire affection, This may be noted most perhaps where | 
a certain amiable helplessness and dependence in domestic life is | 
combined with distinction in the world’s eyes. Wordsworth’s | 
servants were attached to him, and proud of his service, though | 
he is little likely to have been familiar. His wife, to be sure, | 
was a pattern, and the house was a scene of the domestic virtues; 

but we see appreciation of her master in the reply of his cook- | 
maid to the stranger who wished to see Wordsworth’s study— 
“This is master’s library, but he studies in the fields”; and also 
in the faithful James of Rydal Mount, whose history Crabb | 
Robinson gives us, and who, born in the workhouse, and turned 
out upon the werld at nine years old with two shillings in his 
pocket, called himself the child of good fortune because he rose to 
the dignity of being Wordsworth’s servant for life and comforter in 
trouble—though, it is added, he hardly seemed to know that his 
master was a poet. He knew him at least as an object of vast 
xespect and prestige. Sydney Smith also kept his servants, but it 


rwas his way to talk and joke with everybody about him, and to | 


employ them in a multitude of little services about his person, 
keeping them merry all the time; a sort of service of which few 
avould grudge to have at least a taste. 

But in ordinary households fidelity cannot flourish for want of 
its natural nourishment, and necessarily changes into mere honesty 
and good service while it lasts, The servant hes a world of 
which master and mistress know nothing; the interests of master 
and man are no longer common topics. There may be the best 
mutual understanding, and the well-being of soul and body 
may be matter of conscience with the employer, but the sepa- 
ration of kitchen and parlour is more complete now than it ever 
was before. Servants cannot be absorbed now into the family ; 
they must have an outer life, a sphere among their equals, where 
connexions may be formed and freedom of speech allowed. It | 
is, if we think of it, absurd to forbid a man the power of | 
retort, to compel him to silence under reproof, and yet to expect | 
him to make our interests his main concern; it is idle not | 
to see that he merely reconciles himself to silence and respect as | 
part of his contract, a condition to be submitted to till some- | 


thing better, or at least pleasanter, turns up. It is astonishing 
what an amount of self-sacrifice people take for granted as 
their due from persons of whose private circumstances they know 
nothing. How coolly some women expect the inmates of their 
gloomy cellar kitchens to find in their service the highest clai: 
while at the same time they may never have exchanged a syllable 
with them that did not relate to their own convenience, and may 
often have reproved querulously and unjustly without that especial 
feminine consolation, a word in reply—their say out—heing once 
resorted to by their victim. The support in this case is the liberty 
of change—a grievance and a nuisance to the mistress whose ex- 

rience has all been from bad to worse, but nevertheless not 
in all respects an evil. It is to be remembered that she is enjoy- 
ing the youth and vigour of a succession of damsels, none ‘of 
them likely to be more efficient twenty years hence than they are 
now. 

The accounts we hear of American “helps” naturally make us 
view with unpleasant forebodings the independence which is the 
distinctive feature of modern service among ourselves; but the fact 
of slavery in America has evidently cast a stigma on the relation, of 
which we have not a trace in England. All girls, at least amon: 
our lower classes, take to service cheerfully as a start in life, unless 
they have incapacitated themselves by mill-work or some similar 
training ; and they are certainly more eligible as wives, and sought 


| after by a better class, than those women whose girlhood has been 


passed in manufacturing or field labour. And no wonder, for 
surely nothing can be neater, or a completer thing in its way, than 
a tidy, efficient maid-servant. We own that, in exalting the merits 
of this class, we naturally choose a female model. There are of 
course excellent butlers and footmen in livery, but indoor service 
is so far contrary to manly instincts that in the best of the 
class, unless they are too busy or too slow to have any spare 
moments on their hands, there 1s ees to have some private 
pursuit not quite compatible with perfect utility. If a man 
escapes the common pitfall of the public-house or the beer- 
shop, he gossips, or he reads at inconvenient times, or secludes 
himself with some musical instrument, or he may endeavour 
to combine with his duties some business on his own account, 
He undertakes a commission of some sort for his spare moments, 
or he speculates with his savings, and you come upon his name in 
the Gazette. He cannot put all his heart or head into his. 
work. There is a good deal to be said for the Antiquary’s view. 
Without at all disputing woman’s powers of command, it can- 


not be denied that the especial feminine characteristics display _ 


themselves in a very amiable light in domestic service. Welnow 
the cook only by her dishes; how they linger in the memory, 
everybody who has been a schoolboy knows. And it is not 
very different with elderly gentlemen either, if we may infer so 
much from the curious fact that, when a man marries any denizen 
of his kitchen, it is always his cook. The cook has by —— 
tive right a temper; probably her tongue is never under the 
austere control indispensable in the parlour. It is the waiting- 
maid who represents the class to ordinary eyes. We know no- 


_ thing that conveys an idea of absolute fitness for her work so 


exactly as a typical neat-handed Phillis; so fit that no one can 
dream of removing her out of it. Sober, steadfast, demure in ait, 
noiseless, speechless except when spoken to, and then answering 
in the fewest words and with the distinctest utterance; the man- 
ner, perfect in its way, suggesting probably to Mr. Hawthorne his 
tribute to the demeanour of some of the younger women of our 
lower classes, in contrast with the ordinary clownishness—“ a man- 
ner with its own proper grace, neither affected nor imitative of 
something higher,” a manner natural to a young woman who 
knows her place and her value, and is intent on putting a certain 
finish and completeness into all she does; her comeliness set off 
by 2 costume whose neat and trim unobtrusiveness makes it one of 
the prettiest and most appropriate in the world. Such a damsel is 
indeed a household treasure; no part of her needs another field ; 
nothing is unexpressed ; her wits, her memory, her observation, as 
well as her eyes and fingers, are kept in full exercise by the family 


exigencies. Where in the world are my spectacles? what have 


done with that letter? asks papa. Where have I put my keys, or 
my gloves? asks mamma, I have lost my brooch, or my brace- 
let, or my parasol, ery the young ladies. Mary is the universal 


referee. Mary knows people’s ways better than they do themselves, 


end with unwearied good-nature, and a perception a 
instinct, brings people and their goods together again. It is 

news when this faultless creature announces her engagement to 
some young man; we are naturally amazed that so much perfec- 
tion should throw herself away on such a lout, who, whether on 
workdays or Sundays, seems so immeasurably below her in refine- 
ment. But Mary knows her own interests, as well as her heart, best. 
She has never forgotten the traditions of her own class; her head 
has never for an instant been turned by the sight of pleasures and 
luxuries beyond her reach ; while her habits of order, and the con- 
sciousness of years of trust not abused, make her the best wife a 
mechanic can choose. Mr. Trollope makes his Cabinet Minister of 
small means testify of his parlour-maid that there is not a more Tre- 
spectable young woman in London, and we are sure every reader's 
experience can recall similar examples. Some people are 80 
unlucky as to know only the pariahs of the profession, and some- 
times it és ill luck ; but more commonly a course of bad servants 
implies something wrong in feeling and management; whether 
this means a want of sympathy, or an obstinate quarrel with the 
age and a determined adherence to obsolete usage, or a tyrannical 
imposition of will in the mode of doing things as well as 2 
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results. For it is part of modern independence—as it has always 
been human nature—to prefer choosing for oneself the means by 
which to attain a given end. 

We have discussed servants in their useful rather than their 
ornamental capacity, for a dozen tall fellows hanging about a house 
for no other purpose than their master’s state can scarcely fail to 

t into mischief; there is little else for them to do; though 

ere the term menial has acquired a meaning which its deri- 
vation does not justify. “Swift does not seem to have known 
the meaning of this word,” says Johnson. But a retinue of 
servants are sure to excite so much envy, and to lay themselves 
to so much obloquy, that a word expressing (according 
to one of its alleged derivations) mere numbers, assisted as it 
is by the sound, has very naturally slid into a term of con- 
Thackeray, in his plea for servants, endeavours to excuse 
them in small thefts, arguing, which may be true, that pilfering 
on a small scalo does not necessarily develop into wholesale 
thieving. We remember that his “ Jeames,” before his rise in the 
world, presents Mary Anne with his mistress’s gold thimble. In 
the matter of eatables and drinkables and perquisites there may 
be, to say the least, strong differences of view as to the rights of 
roperty, where, as in London, servants are an enormous body 
panded together to uphold their privileges; but respectable 
servants, as a class, are scrupulously honest. The virtue incul- 
cated by the Eighth Commandment is enforced by their public 
opinion with much more formidable penalties than breaches of that 
which precedes it; and every other form of vice is more common 
with them than stealing the spoons. 

Of the three classes—the ready, unscrupulous, loquacious ser- 
vant of comedy; the faithful, blindly devoted follower, to extreme 
old age, of fiction; and the more calculating Mary or Thomas of 
fact and veracious history—commend us to the last for all prac- 
tical purposes of use and comfort. 


HENRY BISHOP OF EXETER. 
ie appreciate the life and labours of the late Bishop of 
Ex 


eter we must—and it is a difficult task—throw ourselves 
back into the conditions of the religious and political life of the 
nation when he first devoted himself to the service of the Church 
of England. The Bishop of Exeter, though born in the lower 
ranks of the middle class, was brought up under the shadow of 
the Church. His father, a man of substance, was an official of the 
Chapter of Gloucester; he was educated at the cathedral school, 
and the Church influence of his associations early designated him 
for a clerical life. In those days mere schoolboys entered the 
University ; but Henry Phillpotts, elected at the age of thirteen, 
was one of the very youngest scholars of Corpus, a society which, 
until recent days, has always exhibited a marked preference for 
electing youth on its foundation. The late Bishop became Fellow 
of Magdalen at little more than seventeen years of age, and he 
frequently adverted to the advantages which his youth gave him 
in escaping the dangers of the lax University life of those days, 
and used to testify to the kindness which prompted his con- 
temporaries carefully to avoid entangling the Boy-Fellow in the 
dissipations of the place. Dr. Routh’s influence doubtless con- 
tributed to the patristic and traditional bias with which Mr. 
Phillpotts pursued his theological studies; but a little learning 
went a long way in the eighteenth century, and Bishop Phillpotts 
used to tell an anecdote of a candidate for ordination in those days— 
certainly not unknown to the narrator himself—whose examination 
for ordination consisted of three questions and a suggestion, The 
getes were—How do you harmonize the Two Genealogies ? 
w do you reconcile St. Paul and St. James? Neither of which 
the candidate was able to do. And the final question was, Young 
man, have you read the Quinquarticular controversy? No. Then 
Ishould recommend you to do so. Mr. Phillpotts’ residence at 
— asa B.A. Fellow will always be marked in the annals 
of Oxford, as he took a very active part in elaborating the first 
great University Reform, and the celebrated statute for erecting 
the new Examination Schools. He not only assisted materially 
in drawing out the plan, but he was the first to work it, being 
appointed one of the first Public Examiners. The late Bishop 
of Exeter’s Oxford career was not only successful and honourable, 
but it shows that from the very first he had adopted those prin- 
ciples of action which his long life as a Churchman carried out 
—teligiously to preserve the principles and traditions of an institu- 
tion, academic or ecclesiastical, but in those traditions to accept 
what would be most likely to conform ancient truths to modern 
requirements, 

It is superfluous to accompany the future Bishop through the 
rapid stages by which he won height after height as he climbed 
the hill of preterment. Living after living, stall after stall, aceu- 
mulated on an active but deserving head, until at length, through 
the brief transition of a Northern Deanery, Henry Phillpotts 
became Henry, Bishop of Exeter, one of the poorest sves in 
England, but which in his case was weighted by a Golden Stall at 

urham. The Bishop, while old in honours, was not young in 
= when he received his last preferment; and it would have 

n considered very improbable that the Dean of Chester, 
e@t. sue 53, should retain the See of Exeter for nearly forty 
years. ‘There must have been something, we suppose, in the air 
of Magdalen in the last century conducive to the solid foundations 
of extreme longevity, since its venerable President, Routh, 


lived till he had nearly attained a hundred years, and the Seniox 
D.D. Phillpotts exceeded ninety-two, Not that the Bishop of 
Exeter was ever robust. He was always more or less a valetudi- 
narian; but he had the blessing of a wife of singular simplicity 
and beauty of character, whose atfectionate and ever-watchful care, 
with an assiduity of love of which we can recall few examples, 
ministered to him in sickness and in health, and to whom it was 
reserved to continue her watching almost to the last. Mrs. Phill- 
potts died only a very few years ago, and after her death she was 
succeeded in the like dutiful ministrations by one of the Bishop’s 
married daughters. The Bishop was happy in his numerous 
family; and his only unmarried daughter, whose life was for many 
years a long agony of pain, was endeared to all who knew her by 
a rare display of patience in concealing her own sufferings while 
exerting herself for her father’s comfort. There must have been 
much in the fiery controversialist, and the ardent ae 
and the stern assertor of unpopular principles, which told of a 
generous and amiable spirit in his inner life and inner man, 
and which endeared him so closely to his own family and to 
those, not a large circle, whom he admitted to his private friend- 
ship. And what is very remarkable is, that of his opponents, 
theological and political, who assailed, or were assailed by, him 
many lived to become his friends, and some his intimates, Mr. 
Charles Butler, the Roman Catholic historian, against whom 
Dr. Phillpotts wrote his largest work, became his friend; so did 
Lord Brougham, who attacked the Church and King champion in 
the Edinburgh ; and while there must have been many points of 
— difference as well as of agreement between the rigid 

ishop and the supple Lyndhurst, they lived in habits of close 
and unbroken intimacy. Bishop Phillpotts was one who could be 
very inadequately judged by his public and official appearances. 
Brought up in the courtly atmosphere of Bishop Barrington’s 
household, the dignified state and pomp of the Palatine and Prince- 
Bishop of Durham gave a permanent colour to the manners and 
bearing of his chosen friend and chaplain, Dr. Phillpotts. There 
was a certain refinement, and, as in these rougher days we should 
say, an exaggerated observance of etiquette and the old-fashioned 
bienséances of society and polite manners, in the Bishop of Exeter, 
which, by those who did not know or who only superficially 
knew him, was set down to insincerity. Bishop Phillpotts was 
undoubtedly a politician, even in his social intercourses; but 
under the smooth surface of his suavity and deferential bearing, 
which seemed occasionally carried to excess, there was always 
a depth of principle and a firm grasp of honest convictions. 
He was one of the most brilliant talkers of his time, taught 
in an age when conversation was cultivated as a high art of 
the best society; and his cheerful and spirited manner of talk, 
his command of anecdote told in the choicest language, his fer- 
tility in illustration and quotation, his personal reminiscences of 
the days when there were giants in the land, made him one of 
the pleasantest of companions. He was never a professional 
diner-out, or visitor in great houses; he sought men of letters, 
not leaders of fashion or leaders of religious parties; it was in 
the charming walks of Bishopstowe, in the pleasant relaxation 
of his own table, and in the society of a few guests, that he shone. 
Nor was he a dictatorial or monopolizing talker; he delighted to 
draw others out; with his equals he was not combative, and 
towards his inferiors he was neither arrogant nor superciliously 
condescending. He had the rare art of setting everybody at his 
social ease; and the sarcasm for which he was known in public 
melted off into genial humour and a flow of wit which never 
offended those whom he always laughed with, if he even occasion- 
ally laughed at them, 

We shall not—for we are not writing a biography—accompany 
the Bishop of Exeter through his long public career. Is not his 
life written in the annals of Parliament ? Has he not impressed an 
indelible mark on the history of the later Church of England ? 
We only allow ourselves in passing to remark that, as regards the 

rincipal event of the Bishop’s political life, his treatment of the 
Roman Catholic claims, with respect to which he was assailed 
with the personal charges of inconsistency and even apostasy, time, 
the healer, has also been the great avenger. Dr. Phillpotts always 
held that the Roman Catholic disabilities might be relaxed, or 
even removed, were sufficient securities obtained from the Pa 
authorities. In his mind the main question was as to the security 
of the securities; and it is plain that he held that securities were 
at least aimed at in Emancipation which were theoretically to be 
depended upon, though in practice they were afterwards found, so 
the Bishop thought, to be worthless. The incident, however, 
shows that it is a complete mistake to relegate the Bishop to the 
school of the mere obscurantists and non possumus divines. He 
was a Tory and a Church and State man; but he was no bigot, 
because he was anything but a fool. 

The Bishop of Exeter was by conviction an adherent of the 
Oxtord school. And thison many grounds. His own theology was 
that of the old-fashioned Church of England. He was an Oxford 
man intus e¢ in cute. His friend and contemporary Routh had 
carried down the principles of Sancroft and Ken and the non- 
jurors into the life of the nineteenth century. Dr. Phillpotts 
probably scorned the intellectual poverty, as he had scant sym- 
pathy with the fanaticism, perhaps not very much with the fervour, 
of the Evangelicals. No school and no movement which did not 
rest on an intellectual and historical basis presented the slightest 
attractions to his severe and logical mind. Without openly for- 
mulating the ta Media doctrines, the Bishop, perhaps only half 
consciously, had never held anything else. The Tracts for ‘the Times 
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could scarcely have come to him as a novelty, for, having taught 
himself theology only from the English Divines, he believed nothing 
else than their substantial doctrine. He was by no meansa convert 
to the Oxford school; but it is likely enough that the Oxford 
writers helped to systematize and harmonize his previous know- 
ledge. All that he owed to the Oxford of the third decade of the 
mgr century was to know himself more completely. He was 
rom the very first an opponent of Liberalism in the State and 
Latitudinarianism in the Church; and he took to Young Oxford 
because this was Young Oxford’s eri de guerre too. In very many 
particulars his adherence to this school was rather because its claims 
compelled his intellectual acceptance, far more than that they 
recommended themselves to his personal tastes and sympathies. 
The Bishop was not an appreciator of art; a diligent reader and 
reverent admirer of the great English poets, he had little sympathy 
with asthetics or music. He just endured the splendours of choral 
service, and could not refuse to say that magnificence and dignity 
were rightly given to Divine worship. But his heart was not 
thoroughly with these things. The associations of the bald worship 
and slovenly churches of his youth were always too much for 
him; he had always identified the Church of England with 
a simplicity which was very unadorned indeed, and few felt 
and no one expressed more strongly a contempt for what he 
used, and not always gently or even fairly, to stigmatize as Church 
millinery. We must remember, too, that if the Bishop of Exeter 
eld the highest doctrines of the Church of England, it was because 
he had learned them from Bramhall and Laud, not because he 
had any sympathy with the Rome of fact or the Rome of history. 
What he argued against the Roman Church on the questions of 
Infallibility and Mariolatry in controversy with Lingard, he still 
maintained when in later days he protected the sisterhood of Miss 
Sellon, and preferred Mr. Maskell, and rejected Mr. Gorham. 
His Churchmanship was never inconsistent, though it might be, 
and was, expansive and growing. 

Bishop Phillpotts has been accused of nepotism, but he fairly 
met the charge, and with tolerable, if not complete, success. In 
fact, no charge was ever made against him that he did not meet ; 
and if he provided for his own, it is undeniable that he provided 
for many obscure curates and for those whose claims upon his 

tronage were not those either of high birth or personal connexion. 

e ~} * t not always have been successful in his search alter 
merit, but it was merit that he sought, and merit he tried to 
reward. Which brings us to the question, was the Bishop of 
Exeter successful as an administrator? He was—and he was 
not. To administer the huge and inaccessible diocese of Exeter 
with completeness is uot given to man. But as far as regards 
diligence in correcting with a heavy hand scandals and abuses, 
and in heading works of charity with unsparing liberality, Bishop 
Phillpotts left little to desire. The mitre of Courtenay and Gran- 
dison lost little lustre while he wore it; but his talents and his 
temper were not such as to make him readily accessible, or to 
enable him to give, if he knew how, attention to the lesser but 
necessary details of the pastoral work. Immersed in his studies, 
occupied with the care of all the churches, surveying the vast 
horizon which involved the life and prospects of the Anglican 
Church, he had little leisure and perhaps as little taste for the sort 
of work which is done at Episcopal levées in St. James’s Square. 
Undoubtedly a Church would fare badly all whose bishops were 
such as the late Bishop of Exeter; but there ought to be a place 
for men who, whenever they have arisen, have left such a deep 
impression on the Church as he has done. There was something 
of the sense of Pegasus at plough when “ Henry of Exeter” 
was called upon, as he often must have been called upon, to 
administer counsel or consolation to an amiable and sensitive 
curate sorely exercised by the Sunday School teachers, or to 
mediate between a pragmatical vicar and his unmanageable 
district visitors. It is not given to great men to be able 
to do everything, and the clergy who are credited with great 
skill in working a parish, and who often perhaps exercise great 
volubility in talking about working a parish, may be excellent 
and occasionally valuable men, but they were hardly in the 
Bishop of Exeter’s line, and perhaps not quite to his taste. Like 
-attracts like; and in the modern popular clergyman there was 
something, if not repelling, yet of small accord with that epi- 


scopal ideal which he set before him. He was not the Platform, | 


Anniversary Meeting, Annual Report, Committee Room sort of 
bishop. Jith powers of eloquence seldom equalled and never 
surpassed, he reserved himself for great occasions and rarer 
opportunities of influence. If he was charged with undue alacrity 
in prosecuting what he thought to be theological errors, he spent, 
and spent ruinously, on behalf of what he conscientiously 
believed to be the true interests of the Church; and if he 
neglected small things he sacrificed himself, his time and for- 
tune, for what, rightly or wrongly, he believed to be great 
things. If we cannot forgive the bishop whose time was 
occupied in battling the great questions of Nducation, the Irish 
Church Temporalities, Church Reform, the Marriage Laws, the 
Poor Laws, Church Discipline, and the like, for being but 
scantily acquainted with the immediate concerns of his own 
overgrown population, when we say “These things ought he 
to have done,” we are loth to add, “that he ought to have 
left the others undone.” His personal munificence towards all 
diocesan wants was given, especially in the Plymouth Church 
Extension scheme, with no niggardly hand. Whether he was per- 
sonally popular with his clergy may be answered by saying that 
his temper was not of that easy and accommodating character 


which often, from defect of moral strength, affects a universal 
calmness and its accompanying dulness. Of one thing he had an 
extreme horror, and perhaps occasionally showed it—it was a 
horror of fools and bores. Possibly he might have thought that 
to be a fool was a moral fault ; and in their scorn of folly in the 
abstract there are some who are not at the trouble of concealing 
their weariness of folly in the concrete. 

However, Henry Phillpotts was a very great man. He lived 
long enough to live down many enmities, and he endured with 
edifying patience and resignation the slow and often painful 
sapping of old age. He retained his faculties sufficiently lon 
and sufficiently unimpaired to feel the sorrow of the physi 
powers refusing to second the intellectual and ieiteal vigour 
which, in his case, outlived his bodily strength. The last act of 
his lite was very creditable to him. It was only with difticul 
that the provisions of the Bishops’ Resignation Act were made 
known to Nim, but as soon as he understood that the objections 
which he had himself urged against the Blomfield and Maltby 
Act as a private and personal enactment did not apply to Mr, 
Gladstone’s general measure, he availed himself of its provisions 
with cheerful alacrity. Few, however, will regret that he died 
Bishop of Exeter. He closed one era of the Church of England; 
he was the last of the Old English Divines. But he contributed 
largely to the revival and to the new era; and while he wielded 
the episcopal staff, the Church of England was a power, because 
he was himself'a power, and a living presence. 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


O those who do not object to an exceptionally unpleasant 
sea passage, and who do not want mere town amusements, 
the group of islands known as the Channel Islands will be found 
charming for a summer's holiday. They are full of interest for 
both the artist and the naturalist, besides possessing a quainter 
kind of historical interest as the Gallic corner of our dominions, 
where French names, laws, and a rude patois still remain, not- 
withstanding our long years of possession and the large influx of 
English blood during the time. This French element, however, is 
gradually dying out, as are also the purely insular pride and ex- 
clusiveness once the characteristic social feature of the group; 
and almost daily intercourse with England, the steady increase of 
English residents, and the growing plague of excursionists, are 
mailing the Channel Islands as much like England as the remoter 
parts of Cornwall or Cumberland. Still there are un- English and 
icturesque bits of life yet left in them; and nature at least holds 
er own, and is not vulgarized to the dead level adored by 
the ordinary Cockney. Of the four chief islands Sark, slightly 
the loftiest, is the most rugged and the most beautiful; the 
local guide-books call it “the gem of the Channel Islands,” 
and for once they are right. Jersey is the softest and richest, 
with deep, leafy Devonshire lanes, with larger, rounder, and 
milder bays. Guernsey, on the outside “a bare mass of the 
toughest syeite,” possesses the joint characteristics of Sark 
and Jersey, having the rough and rugged coast scenery of the one, 
with the rich inland beauty of the other, and its exquisite little 
“water-lanes ” besides, peculiar to itself; while Alderney is a 
sandy, treeless, island hillock, fringed with sharp pointed rocks like 
its sisters, but answering to the moorland slope of the mountain of 
which the others are the precipitous tops and jagged spurs. 
There are two good things about these islands, so far as 
the tourist is concerned—the comparatively few buildings of 
any kind which he is expected to admire, those local lions 
which would not be even jackals anywhere else, but which the 
fond fancy of guides and residents believe unsur and 
unique; and the unspoiled character of the scenery. Here are no 
mossy paths, well protected, to lead up or down to artificially 
manipulated ‘ points ’—no abominations of summer-houses or 
stations, where the visitor is conducted by a kind of ambuscade, 
whence he may look out on the view with a theatrical surprise 
and completeness inexpressibly annoying. If he goes, say, to the 
Guliot caves, he must go prepared to take his pleasure in the 
rough, prepared for some difliculty, and, unless he is strong- 
headed and sure-footed, for some danger. And nowhere will he 
find anything more artificial than a rude pathway, like a magnified 
sheep track down the clifis. Certainly on the Coupée (Sark) the 
manifest risk of being blown into the sea has been somewhat dimi- 
nished since 1811 by the widening of the roadway from two feet to 
six or eight; but as there is no rail on either side, there is still 
quite sufficient chance in a strong wind of being lifted off ones 
feet, and carried into eternity by a fall of a hundred and twenty 


yards, to satisfy the most adventurous. And the widening of 


the Coupée at Sark is the utmost which the islanders have 
done for their own safety or the convenience of sight-seers. _ The 
coast is everywhere so tempting, and the cliffs are so inac- 
cessible, that the lingerer in the bays and caves whence there 
is no inland path has need of great caution, and must keep 4 
sharp look-out if he would not be embayed and swept away by 
the rising tide. But there are so many things for the naturalist 
to collect, and for the artist to study, in those bays and caves, 
that a little foolhardiness and forgetfulness of time and tide are 
almost excusable. The wonderful colour of the sea and rocks— 
that colour which Naftel so conscientiously renders—and the 
wealth of sea-creatures to be found at low water, may well make 
any one oblivious of danger. In the Guliot caves in Sark the 
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show of zoophytes is something quite special and exceptional. If 
you have been able to round the point, and make your way—a 
yough one—to the “ Chimney ”—which all but very stout or hys- 
terical people may do with care and nerve—if you have then 
clambered over the barricade of seaweed-covered rocks which 
serves you for a road, and have reached the caves (which, by the 
by, are seen to perfection only twice in the year, at the two 
lowest tides), you will come upon a scene unique of its kind. 
Mussels—net many of these though—limpets, and barnacles innu- 
merable cover the ground rocks, while the walls of the cave are 
set thick with sponges, corallines, and madrepores, and thicker 
still with those creatures we call generically ‘sea-anemones.”’ 
There they are of all colours, as closely packed in parts as the berries 
on an elder-branch; but, as the water has leit them, they are 
tight buttoned up, and you see only a crowded encrustation of 
wet and shining gem-like knobs. You must make up the rest by 
our own imagination, and fancy them with their brilliant ten- 
tacles displayed, and their bright-beaded mouths open like flowers. 
But though the Guliot caves are the richest in this kind of 
treasure, there are ¢rouvailles everywhere; and if the visitor is 
fortunate, and knows where to look, the empty shell of a crab, 
or a little rock-work fortification, may guide him to the bed of a 
eure; perhaps not so monstrous as Victor Hugo’s celebrated 
fon, but large enough to be a formidable assailant if it 
should choose to make a spring. Local tradition says that not 
very many years ago one of a “wracking” party at Jersey lost 
his life by a pieuvre. He had left his companions for a few 
moments, and soon after was found in a sitting posture, his head 


just under water, and his arms and legs lashed firmly together by 


one of these creatures. Its tenacity was so great, that though 
they hacked off all its limbs they could not detach the sucker, 
and had to take the poor dead body home with its loathsome 
arasite still sticking to it. We give the story as reported, 
Put decline to vouch for its truth. As these creatures are every- 
where, and as most of the Channel Islands’ bathing seems to be 
done in the open bays, with friendly rocks for dressing-rooms, 
there are probably frequent terrors among the fair bathers, 
to whom an octopod on the loose must be as formidable as a 
shark to the bathers in southern waters, or a crocodile to those in 
eastern rivers. Save the rock-broken bay of Cobo in Guernsey, 
the only sands worthy the name are at Jersey; but there is 
the curious shell beach at the small island of Herm, where the 
whole stretch on the ncrthern side is composed of shells and 
shelly fragments like nothing else in the island group. Little 
Herm too has a creux—one of those strange funnel-shaped 
abysses which open into a field say, at the top, and commu- 
nicate by a narrow subterranean passage with the sea; and of 
which the most famous are the Creux du Diable in Greater Sark, 
and the Pot in Little Sark. These are as remarkable in their 
way as the Guliot Caves and Les Boutiques, and if you go there 
with the tide coming in under a stiffish breeze, and hear the roar 
of the waters and see the wild clouds of splashed-up foam as the 
waves are forced higher and higher into the funnel, making the 
ground tremble as they tear upward, you will hear and see some- 
thing to strike your imagination and dwell there 11 your life 
after. 

It would be impossible, save in a professed guide-book, to go 
through half that may be seen in these islands. They have beauties 
which, like those of mountainous countries, grow by knowledge ; 
and the more you see of them the more you feel you have to 
study. No merely cursory visit—no commonplace “ doing” the 
i give the real meaning of the scenery. To know that 
one bay is Moulin Huet, and another Vazon, one point Plein- 
mont, and another Moye; to have nearly broken your neck by 
clambering down the clifls into one cave, and to have been all but 
suffocated by burning furze in another, is not to have learnt the 
islands. Sark alone would repay weeks and months of careful 
study ; and even Herm and Jethou have their lessons which are 
not to be mastered inaday. As for Herm, what with the in- 
cessant eating away of the sea, which the numerous rabbit 
warrens over the island aid so powerfully, its fate seems to be 
inevitably sealed. Gradually and surely it is falling piecemeal 
into the water, and in all probability will be the first of the 
group to disappear. The southern and eastern shores show traces 
of considerable landslips, and large portions of the cliff are only 
bound together by roots and grasses. The whole coast-lines of 
the Channel Islands are singularly dangerous and rocky. Perhaps 
nowhere are there more perilous or accentuated shores, and it 
takes oa pilotage to keep the boats, between wind and current, 
from driving or drifting on the abundant rocks. In foggy weather 
nothing can be more perilous. The long dispute that existed 
between the Guernsey States and the Trinity House, relative to 
the erection of a lighthouse on Les Hanois, cost many ships and 
the lives of some hundreds of men; but now, since the Trinity 
House took the matter in hand and erected a lighthouse, the 
wrecks have been greatly diminished on that side of the island ; 
only one since it was built some five or six years ago, instead of 
one or two every winter. Les Hanois are to the south-west of 
Guernsey, very picturesque and very treacherous, as indeed is the 
whole line ; and the wonder is, not at the number of wrecks that 
occur, but at the number of ships that escape. 

The currency is one peculiarity to which the visitor has to get 
accustomed. Charges are made in shillings and paid in francs, 
either of French or local coinage ; but as there is a small premium 
on English money, the trouble of the mental arithmetic to be 
gone through by the unaccustomed may be considered paid for, 


and use familiarizes the inhabitants. Then, the post isslow. You 
must be content to wait till Tuesday for an answer to a letter 
written on Friday in the larger two islands; in the smaller you 
must take what youcan get and be thankfu!. In winter the direct 
postal service to Guernsey and Jersey is reduced to thrice a week, 
and even then “ weather permitting ” must be added; in Sark and 
Alderney perhaps a week of storm passes without any kind of 
communication with the world eel But there are compensa- 
tions even in this. Though not extraordinarily cheap, most things 
being almost up to, and some beyond, English prices, living in the 
islands is on the whole cheaper than in England; and to the 
purely English inhabitants the premium on their home funds gives 
a slight advantage not to be despised. And they are safe. ‘There 
are no robberies, no deeds of violence, no startling crimes here. 
At the most a few petty thefts, a little disposition to overreach in 
bargaining, and a not well-concealed arrogance on the part of the 
native islanders towards the strangers—that is the English—com- 
prise the whole of their offences. And they are arrogant. Ask 
one of these islanders, speaking French and living under English 
rule, whether he is French or English, and he will tell you 
proudly, “neither.” He is a “Guernésois” or a “ Sarkois.” 
Service in the parish churches is performed by law in French and 
English alternately ; and the clerical tone throughout is decidedly 
Evangelical, not to say Calvinistic. A full choral service would 
be considered Ritualistic ; and Ritualism, Romanism, and the mark 
of the Beast are all one. Yet at Alderney is one of Mr. Gilbert 
Scott’s best churches, deserving, one would say, a decidedly rich 
service. Agriculture is backward and slovenly throughout. By the 
law of succession, which divides the land equally among the chil- 
dren, there are no large holdings ; and the value of the produce is 
so great that the caitle are allowanced, and tethered to a certain 
radius of food. But the farmers say that the land is so fertile, and 
the grass so rich, that the beasts get in quality what they lose in 
quantity ; and, indeed, the milk and butter of the islands are pro- 
verbial. The cows are of different, if allied, breeds; each island 
keeping its own, and claiming the superiority over its neighbours ; 
and by a standing law none are allowed to be imported from 
abroad or from each other. In some of the more desolate districts 
—as ut Cobo Bay, in Guerns _ —the people are wretchedly poor 
and miserable, and it seems a puzzle how they live at all. The 
sea wrack, or vraic, is their great source of riches, used as fuel 
and manure. It is odd to meet the clumsy country carts piled 
up with seaweed for the farms; odder still to see the little 
purple heaps drying in the waste places, and answering the same 
purpose as stacks of peat or cords of wood or bushels of coal. 
There is good fishing in the bays, and might be better if the 
trawlers had more conscience and less liberty; and the garden 
flowers are exceptionally fine, speaking well for the climate and 
mean temperature. Camellias, geraniums, myrtles, fuchsias stand 
the winter bravely, and attain an immense size, while semi- 
tropical plants flourish freely out of doors in sheltered places 
without the need of great care. There are old-world remains, 
too—barrows, which the local antiquary, Mr. Lukis, has ex- 
plored and explained; and in his collection may be seen the 
“long head ” and the “round head ” of the early races, together 
with the little food-urns, and the flint arrow-heads, stone imple- 
ments, charms, and fragments of pottery, &c., so well known to 
archeologists, On the whole we know of no place within easy reach 
where a summer may be passed more pleasantly and profitably 
than in these islands; and if the visitor cares for society, and 
brings introductions to the proper people, he will find himself in 
the midst of hospitalities which will leave him no cause to.complain 
of dulness or neglect. 


THE GERMAN BISHOPS ON THE COUNCIL. 


'PHE Pastoral Letter to the faithful of their dioceses just issued 

by the German ——_ assembled at Fulda, and which is 
signed by two archbishops and seventeen bishops, is more remark- 
able for what it implies and what it omits than for what it says. 
There is no direct reference to the addresses presented by lay 
Catholics to the Archbishop of Cologne and the Bishop of Tréves, 
already noticed in our columns, though both these prelates are 
among the signataries; but the document betrays throughout an 
uneasy consciousness of the widespread feeling of dissatisfaction 
and pare existing among German Ctete—end not among them 
alone, as the death-bed message of adhesion from the illustrious 
Montalembert eloquently testifies. Yet it contains, amid all its 
pious platitudes, no syllable really calculated to remove or lessen 
that anxiety, nor even any direct reference to the grounds for it 
which are well known to exist, and which our readers are by this 
time familiar with. The chief significance of the Pastoral, which 
is a very brief one, lies, therefore, in the official testimony it bears to 
this feeling—while, with a strange inconsistency, it roundly denies 
the actual or possible existence of parties within the Church—and 
in the indirect evidence it affords that the German Bishops are 
either unable or unwilling to grapple with it on any common 
ground. This negative character ot the document will be best 
illustrated by an account of its contents, which for Lr om 
caution of statement would not have discredited the most “ morbidly 
moderate ” Bishop of the Church of England. 

The Bishops begin by observing that our Holy Father Pius IX. 
has summoned “all the bishops of the earth ” to a General Council, 
and that pious hearts are filled with joyful expectation of the results 
to be anticipated from this union of the successors of the Apostles 
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with the successor of St. Peter, in bringing out into clearer light 
the saving truths of Christianity, and giving more force to its 
holy laws. At the same time they are not ignorant of the grave 
anxiety which has been aroused even among warm and loyal 
members of the Church, or of the accusations of her enemies. 
And to these fears and charges they then proceed to address 
themselves. It has been loudly asserted—the Bishops might have 
added, not without strong reasons—that there is danger of the 
Council proclaiming new articles of faith not contained in Scrip- 
ture and tradition, and establishing principles incompatible with 
modern civilization, science, and freedom ; and further, of its ex- 
tending unduly the power of the Apostolic See, and making it a 
—— tyranny. Nor have these alarmists shrunk from saying 
that the Bishops will not be allowed full freedom of deliberation, 
and will lack the moral courage for doing their duty in presence 
of the overweening influence of the Roman Court. No doubt such 
fears have been expressed, and the grounds for entertaining them 
have been very explicitly put forward by many writers of mark 
and large information. How do the Bishops ay to meet these 
allegations? Simply by answering in substance that no General 
Council can possibly go wrong, and that it is both wicked and 
foolish for any ome Catholic to suspect the possibility of such a 
contingency. Be it so; but the fact remains that many good 
Catholics do entertain suspicions as to what may be done or 
attempted at the ensuing Synod, and, with the history of mediseval 
Councils before them, they may hardly find this short and easy 
method of settling the matter altogether convincing. But to come 
to details. ‘ A General Council never will and never can proclaim 
new doctrines.” Does this mean that the approaching Council 
cannot and will not proclaim Papal infallibility ? If so, it would 
have been better to say as much, Or does it mean that, if Papal 
infallibility is proclaimed, it will thereby be proved not to be a new 
doctrine? If so, the Vincentian rule, quod semper quod ubique quod 
ah onmibus, is virtually reduced to this—that whatever any Coun- 
cil, claiming to be GZcumenical under Papal sanction, may choose 
to aflirm is thereby proved to have been always and everywhere 
believed in the Church, all facts to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Or is it rather, which seems more probable, a broad 
though indirect hint to the Pope and his advisers to take 
care what they are about? “A General Council never will and 
never can proclaim doctrines inconsistent with justice, the 
rights of the State, civilization, science, true freedom, and the 
welfare of the people.” So far good, but what is the ground 
of this confident assertion? ‘Because Christ is always with 
His Church, and the Holy Ghost never deserts her; because 
when the successors of Peter and the Apostles, the Pope and 
Bishops, are lawfully assembled, they are divinely guaranteed 
against all error.” But what constitutes being lawfully assembled ? 
and have all Councils usually accounted General Councils in Latin 
Christendom fultilled this condition? or instance, was the first 
Council of Lyons infallibly right in sanctioning the Papal claim 
to depose emperors, which seems rather like trenching on the 
rights of the State? Was the Council of Vienne right in sup- 
pressing the Order of Templars on the ground of charges too 
horrible to be stated here, but which were notoriously trumped up 
by the French Crown lawyers, in order to get hold of the property 
of a wealthy corporation, and wholly untrue? This hardly 
looks accordant with “the principles of justice.” Was the fifth 
Lateran Council—a mere packed assembly of some fifty Italian 
bishops, but which Julius II. and Leo X. certainly meant to be 
regarded as Cicumenical—right in sanctioning the Bull Pastor 
ternus, which asserts the absolute superiority of Popes over 
Councils in the teeth of the opposite decisions of the General 
Councils of Constance and Basle? Some people might think this 
rather inconsistent with “legitimate freedom,” to say nothing of 
ecclesiastical precedent. Perhaps, however, the German prelates 
may have some better reasons than they have thought it necessary 
to state for assuring their flocks that “no one need fear that the 
Council will do anything opposed to the needs of the present, or 
seek to transplant into this age the manners and regulations of the 
ast. 

There is one other point on which they not unnaturally feel 
somewhat touchy, and they accordingly assert with marked 
emphasis that the Holy Father will certainly allow them full time 
and freedom of discussion, and that the notion of their shrinking 
through any fear of man from the discharge of “ the holiest of all 
their duties, the duty of bearing witness to the truth,” is an un- 
worthy suspicion which they hardly know how to deal with. Again, 
we must hope, with the records of medizeval Councils before us— 
that is, of all General Councils since the East was separated from the 
West—that they have stronger grounds for their confidence than 
former precedents can supply. Orelse we might venture to remind 
them that at the Council of Vienne the Pope directed that no 
bishop should presume to speak without his opinion being asked, 
on pain of instant excommunication; and, that when the nego- 
tiations which led to the Council of Trent were going on, there was 
ageneral demand throughout Europe, first, that the Council should 
not meet in Italy, still less at Rome ; and secondly, that the Bishops 
should be absolved from their stringent oath of obedience and 
fealty to the Pope, as indispensable conditions of any real freedom 
of action. The present Council will be composed exclusively of 
bishops bound by this oath, many of them guests of the Pope and 
pensioners on his bounty, and it is summoned to meet under the 
shadow of the Vatican. 

Thus far the Bishops speak in self-defence against the doubts 
or suspicions that have been expressed about their action at the 


Council. But when they come to the charges brought, in defiance 
of all reverence and love, against the Holy Father and the Holy 
Apostolic See, as though he, the chief pastor of the Church, 
could become the instrument of a party, words fail them to give 
utterance to their profound grief. ‘hey accordingly take refuge 
in two pages of indignant declamation against the notion that 
parties ever did exist, or ever can exist, in the Church. We are 
again obliged to suppose that German Bishops know less than the 
least learned of their countrymen about Church history, and con- 
trive to live within a charmed circle into which the sights and 
sounds of the present are never permitted to intrude. That “the 
Church never approves of parties ” may be true; that she “never 
endures” them is one of those statements in flat contradiction to 
every page of her history, which would be a enough in 
the mouth of M. Veuillot or a writer in the Yablet, but which we 
should scarcely have looked for in an official document addressed. 

y a grave and reverend assembly of prelates to the faithful 
Catholics of Germany. 

Such is a full account of all the consolation—and very cold con- 
solation it is—which the prelates assembled at Fulda have to offer 
to the “ Liberal Catholics” who have a pealed to them in the in- 
terests of their common faith. ‘lo the Uieaueaten party, both 
in this country and on the Continent, it will probably appear a 
more than suflicient reply to the impertinent manifesto of what 
they affect to regard as no better than a body of respectable un- 
believers, disguising under the outward forms of Catholicism 
their half-hearted a.!egiance, not to say their conscious antagonism, 
to Christianity and the Church, But such an impeachment, 
monstrous as it is, will not avail in this case. A voice which 
even Ultramontane intolerance cannot deny to be that of a fervent 
—many would say fanatical—Catholic, echoes back, almost from 
the grave, the strongest remonstrances and the worst fears of the 
German malcontents. It is the voice of the bosom friend of the 
restorer of monasticism in France, Father Lacordaire, tho 
chivalrous upholder of Roman claims in the day of Rome’s 
adversity, the man who broke at once and finally with the gifted 
Lamennais when Rome had driven him across the narrow boundary 
which separates Ultramontanism from infidelity. And it is a voice 
which recalls, alike in the circumstances and the substance of 
its solemn utterance, the memorable words of the pious and noble- 
hearted Lacordaire, “I die a penitent Catholic, and an impenitent 
Liberal.” The words we are about to quote are contained ina 
letter written by M. Montalembert to one of the leading Liberal 
Catholics of Germany, from what he fully believes to be his 
death-bed, and the publication of which he has since authorized. 
They have all the solemnity which the universal instinct of man- 
kind attaches to dying words, and all the moral weight which a 
long life of self-sacrificing devotion to an unpopular cause can give 
to the sorrowful but emphatic protest of one of its most illustrious. 
champions. M. de Montalembert says :-— 

Twice during the course of the last few weeks I have felt that I was 
bordering upon the precincts of the grave, but still without attaining that 
deliverance for which I sigh, and which God, in His good pleasure, chooses 
that I should so long wait for. But the end of my sufferings cannot be far 
off, and already even I seem to feel that I have the power given me of 
judging of men and things here. below with that sincerity and independence 
which death alone ean accord. Amidst this feebleness of the body, my mind 
seems tu me still to preserve a certain vigour, and it is with a sentiment of 
deep internal joy of heart that my mind turns now for refuge to those banks 
of the Rhine where my first impressions as a student began to develop 
themselves, and where | find again to-day the only consolation which it is 
permitted me to enjoy in the sphere of political and religious controversy. 
He then refers to “the admirable address” of the lay Catholics of 
Coblentz, and proceeds :— 

It would be impossible for me to express to you the degree of emotion and 
the charm I experienced at this glorious manifesto of Catholic faith and 
reason. It seems to me like a flash of lightning through the darkness; and 
at last I fancied [ caught the sound of a really manly and Christian accent 
amid the heart-sickening declamation and adulation by which we have so 
long been deafened. . . . Everything in that document appeared to me 
to be irreproachable both as to form and matter. I could gladly have ap- 
pended my signature to every word of it. 

And then follows an expression of bitter regret at the servile 
Ultramontanism of his own country, which once took the lead in 
opposing its ignoble tyranny :— . 

Allow me to add one word on the sense of humiliation which I feel that to- 

you, Germans of the Rhine, it should have been left this time to take the 
initiative in a demonstration that would so well have become the antecedents 
of Catholic France, as well as those convictions which, during the first half 
of the nineteenth century, won for us the honour of inaugurating religious 
liberty on the Continent. 
We are not surprised to learn that these words have drawn on the 
dying patriot the fiercest curses of M. Veuillot of the Univers. 
They will assuredly wake an echo in many hearts throughout 
Catholic Europe, and, if the courage of the French prelates is equal 
to their convictions, can hardly fail to force the recognition of some 
unwelcome truths on the assembled Fathers of the Vatican. 

Hardly less significant, both from the position and antecedents 
of the writer, and the very pronounced character of the convictions 
which he so openly avows, is Father Hyacinthe’s letter to the 
General of his Order, announcing his retirement from it in conse- 
quence of commands received from Rome to retract publicly the 
liberal doctrines which he has preached for the last five years from 
the pulpit of Notre Dame, with the hearty sanction of the Arch- 
bishop of Paris. We may take another opportunity of returning to 
this remarkable document. Meanwhile, it is impossible not to be 
struck with the judicial blindness which seems to have fallen upon 
“an all-powerful party at Rome” who are doing their utmost to 
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ipitate a deadly conflict between the supreme authori 
si Catholic Church and all that is liberal or learn 


lightened among its priesthood or its laity. 


of the 
or en- 


PALZONTOLOGIC ARCHIVES. 
T is a paleontologic archivist? is a question which a 


few days ago we should have had some difficulty in 
answering. e are now able to say—thanks to M. Chasles’ 


dearly-bought experiences—that he is almost the highest _— 
of that very extensive genus, the predatory human being. Every 
race of animals has parasites specially adapted to live upon it. 
« Der Wallfisch,” as the poet informs us, a hat doch seine Laus,” 
and to each of us is assigned a different variety of that charming 
insect. So, for example, countrymen in London suffer from the 
attacks of the skittle-sharper; lads at the Universities or in the 
army are the appointed prey of the money-lender ; the clergy and 
the respectable classes generally are assailed by the begging-letter 
impostor; and even the man of science affords a sufficient sus- 
tenance to a bloodsucker of peculiar organization, It might, in- 
deed, be supposed that scientific men generally had a twofold 

tection ; not only are they credited with superhuman sagacity 
on subjects connected with their own pursuits, but, as a rule, 
they are hardly rich enough to be worth plundering. Men, one 
would have supposed, with skill enough to deceive them, would 
rather fly at some more profitable if not nobler game. They 
would attack the pockets of millionaires; they would go in for 
commercial forgeries, get up Life Insurance Companies, or attempt 
some other scheme of plunder on a large scale. Probably, how- 
ever, a man of real ingenuity is beginning to despise this mode 
as too easy; it is like shooting among vast herds of buffalo 
on an American prairie, and is scarcely exciting enough for a 
rogue of true sportsmanlike feeling. There is the same pleasure 
in bringing down a man of science as in trapping a beaver; it is 
not that the game is very big or very valuable, but that the pursuit 
requires so much skill and cunning. This, at least, seems to be 
the best way of accounting for some of the more remarkable cases of 
literary forgery. ‘There isnot only honour amongst thieves, as it 
would seem, but a certain amount of pleasure in the delicacies of 
their profession, and a pride in exhibiting a perfect command of 
their tools. Many a young man who, if he had thought only of pecu- 
niary profit, might have become a forger and swindler on a princely 
scale, has been content to turn a dishonest penny by hoaxing a 
few humble professors, He may console himself by reflecting 
that he has imposed upon men who are apt to impose upon the 
whole world. 

Such, at least, were our first reflections on reading M. Chasles’ 
singular narrative; and yet, on further consideration, it is doubtful 
whether another view of the question does not become more con- 
spicuous, A philosopher, we had naturally assumed, should be 
specially hard to deceive; he is trained to scepticism as to a moral 
duty; it is his business to take nothing for granted which does not 
rest on irrefragable proof. But, as we consider the story before us, 
it seems as if there were more foundation than we should like to 
acknowledge for the vulgar prejudice which dissociates theoretical 
from practical excellence. M. Chasles exhibits in some points a 
simplicity from which we might infer that he would afford very 
poor _ to the enterprising rogue ; he swallows the bait without a 
struggle, and is even now manifestly unable to abandon his illusions 
without some regretful pangs. Yet the story on the faith of which 
he accepted the forged letters is surely startling enough to put 
‘any intelligent man on his guard. The list of names is something 
amazing. Galileo, Pascal, Louis XIV., Columbus, Calvin, 
Luther, Scaliger, Michael Angelo, Raffaelle, Shakspeare, Cer- 
vantes, Ronsard, Tasso, Dante, Boccaccio, Petrarch, Laura, are by 
themselves a pretty good list, to say nothing of 2,000 letters of 
Rabelais, and several hundreds of Montaigne. Then, besides a long 
list of royal names, we have “a goodly number, bearing the names 
of Julius Czesar, and other Roman Emperors, also of the Apostles 
and St. Jerome, Gregory of Tours, St. Augustine, Charlemagne, 
and many of the Merovingian Kings.” The most remarkable 
touch in this statement is the way in which the Apostles are 
thrown in, as it were accidentally, between Roman Emperors 
and Charlemagne. It does not appear how many of these 
documents profess to be original, and how many were copies 
made in the Abbey of Tours by order of Rabelais; nor have 
We any account of how they descended from Rabelais to Fou- 
eault, and suddenly burst upon the world in this nineteenth 


century. M. Chasles appears to have been too easily convinced to | 
care for further investigation, and the reasons he gives are truly | 


singular, The “ great number of these documents,” he says, “ the 
variety of subjects of which they treated, the names of the authors 
and their perfect concordance, left in my mind no doubt of their 
authenticity ” The “ names of the authors ” we should have weakly 
imagined to afford the best possible reasons for suspicion ; but it 
looks as if M. Chasles fancied that because Pascal, for example, is a 
great name, therefore any document bearing it must be authentic ; 
or, in other words, that because the Rothschilds are enormously 
rich, therefore their name can never be forged. As for the con- 
' cordance, it might .indeed be surprising if the 20,000 documents 
veferred to one period; but the argument is palpably weak when 
some are attributed to the Apostles and others to Louis XIV. 
Moreover, if they were all forged by one man, he would of course 
secure a tulerable, perhaps even an excessive, degree of concord- 


ance. It would have been much more to the pu if they had 
accorded with some independent documents, which those pub- 
lished unluckily declined to do. The one real ment is that it 
is hard to suppose a single man to have com 20,000 forged 
papers referring to many subjects. To measure this difficulty accu- 
rately we must, however, know several facts; such as the length of 
time within which he might have laboured, the possibility of his 
having had assisiance,and so on. M.Chasles assumed that his docu- 
ments were either all authentic, or all written by the one man 
from whom he received them. There are an indefinite number of 
other alternatives possible, whose relative probability could only 
be determined by external evidence. And this brings us to the 
reason given by M. Chasles for not disclosing the source from 
whence they came. He refused this information to M. Le Verrier 
“because to let everybody know from whom I received them 
would have led to such offers being made to the possessor as he 
could not have resisted, and would have compromised the fate o 
the documents.” It is difficult to understand the last words, 
valuable document is safer the more widely its whereabouts 
is known, as a painter's masterpiece is safer when its position 
is known than ven it is still the secret of a single connoisseur. 
Of course it was M. Chasles’ interest to keep matters dark, 
because, as he truly says, the proprietor would otherwise have 
had inresistible offers. But then M. Chasles might have re- 
membered that it could only be the proprietor’s interest to keep 
matters dark if the letters were not authentic. The proprietor 
could have no objection to irresistible offers. If the “ palzonto- 
logical archivist ” believed that he had a series of genuine letters 
reaching from the Apostles to Louis XTV., and including unpub- 
lished documents by Dante and Shakspeare amongst hundreds of 
scarcely less interesting writings, would he have gone quietly 
to a single savant and begged him to say nothing about it to | 
anybody? Unless a paleontological archivist be another name 
for a lunatic, he would have published the existence of such a 
treasure to the world, and retired on the proceeds of the sale, 
instead of extracting a few thousand francs in the course of 
eight years. M. Chasles’ explanation of the mysterious secrecy 
would quite free him from any suspicion, if any could have 
attached to him; but it only transfers the suspicion to the eccen- 
tric owner who, for no assignable reason but one, chose to hide 
his property so carefully as to destroy its value. The explanation 
that the man was a cheat, and did not want to have his forged 
wares detected, was apparently too obvious to content an acute 
philosopher, Poor M. Chasles, however, is not the first man by 
many who has been cruelly taken in whilst fancying that he was 
securing a great bargain, which for some unassigned reason was to 
be concealed from the world at large. 


The whole story, indeed, may perhaps illustrate this truth more 
than any other. Beware of wonderful bargains and hidden treasures 
that come to light for your benefit alone. The chances are a hundred 
to one that you are selected, not as the most deserving, but as the 
most gullible person at hand, This seems but a very stale moral ; 
and the fact that it seems to be neglected even by philosophers is 
rather discouraging to would-be preachers. We should fear that 
another lesson is more likely to be drawn. Antiquarianism is 
rather a dry pursuit, and is seldom very profitable ; but any young 
man who has a taste that way may now see how to turn it to 
account. His morality must not be too squeamish; but it is 
easy to find apologies for questionable proceedings, Every day 
pictures are sold which profess to be the work of celebrated 
artists, and nobody thinks very badly of the dealers. The buyer 
takes them at his own risk, and has the pleasure of calling 
himself the proprietor of a Rubens or a Titian. The deceit 
gives pleasure to him, and does very little harm to anybody. 
Why should we not apply the same principle to literature? A 
young man would learn a good deal of history by composing 
letters which might safely be attributed to St. Paul, or Julius 
Cwsar, or Dante, or Shakspeare, or Rabelais; and if he had to 
tell a few lies to dispose of them, that is not more than is done 
daily in the way of business in every profession in the world, A 
good stroke of business was done in forging flint implements till 
their ingenious fabricator was cruelly put into gaol; and the man 
who with the lights of the present day should follow the path 
struck out by Ireland and other literary forgers would be as much 
superior to such vulgar thieves as the director of a bubble com- 
pany is to a pickpocket, and would have some chance of being 
applauded for his ingenuity. It is, however, rather hard upon 
the unlucky recipient of his wares if he should take the matter 
as seriously as poor M. Chasles ; and on the whole we cannot con- 
scientious]y recommend the plan, even on the plea that in attri- 
buting modern works to the ancients we are only making partial 
amends for the thefts which are constantly going on in the opposite 
direction. 


THE RECENT ECLIPSE OF THE SUN, 


F astronomers have during the last year blamed the weather 
for too often hiding the sun from them as effectually as if he 
were eclipsed, they ought to thank the moon for performing the 
operation in her own manner apparently much more frequently 
than she used to do, and with the most brilliant results. Formerly, 
indeed, astronomers were very thankful for a good total eclipse of 
the sun within the civilized area every ten years or so, and the 
years 1842, 1851, 1860, and 1868 are all of them marked with a 
red letter in scientific history; but, besides the now famous eclipse 
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of 1868, we have been favoured with one in 186g, and we are 
informed by Mr. Hind that we are to have another in 1870. It is 
not often that celestial phenomena present themselves so entirel 
at the precise moment at which they are wanted, and surely, if 
a good large comet would also obligingly present himself, the 
cup of astronomical bliss would be full to overflowing. 

Our present object is to chronicle some of the scientific work 
done at this year’s eclipse, which was observed in America; but 
for its right understanding it is essential that we should first say 
a few words on eclipse teachings generally, and give an idea of 
the state of our knowledge on the subject prior to, and of the ques- 
tions which had to be put to the sun during, the eclipse to which 
we refer. To begin at the beginning ; time out of mind, when the sun 
has been totally eclipsed, a strange halo of light has been seen sur- 
vounding the dark body of the moon, and to this halo, or corona, 
were added in 1706 other strange things since called, variously, 
red flames, prominences, or protuberances. With regard to these 
things seen in eclipses, but not at other times, the first question 
was, were they solar, lunar, or terrestrial? In the case of 
the red flames, the eclipse of 1842 failed to settle the ques- 
tion, and it was not till 1860, when Mr. De la Rue, one of 
the members of the Government Eclipse Expedition sent out to 
Spain in that year, photographed them, and showed how the dark 
moon passed over them, that they were acknowledged on all hands 
to be real solar appendages. In the case of the corona, it had been 
observed many times that its light was polarized; this was 
imagined to prove that this also was solar, and at last it 
settled down into a solar atmosphere. So that in the year 1860 
we may say that the current notion was that the corona was 
solar, and was in fact the solar atmosphere; and that the red 
flames were solar, and existed in that atmosphere. Then came 
the next question, What were these red flames, assuming them 
to be solar ? 

Already, in 1866, we find Mr. Lockyer imagining them to be 
masses of gas, and feeling for them with a small spectroscope, but 
the instrument was too small. The settlement of the problem was 
in consequence delayed, and it was not until the eclipse of 1868 
that their nature was demonstrated. They were really masses of 
gas; and this gas was shown both by Mr. Janssen and Mr. 
Lockyer, independently, to be hydrogen, and by a method which 
makes us very much more independent of eclipses than we were 
formerly. So that, after the eclipse of 1868, the notion was that 
the red flames were masses of hydrogen floating in a solar atmo- 
sphere represented by the corona. One of the first results of 
Mr. Lockyer’s method of observing the sun without an eclipse, 
by which method the red flames can be seen every day, indicated 
that it was extremely improbable that the solar atmosphere 
was as extensive as some drawings of the corona would appear to 
require ; and at a meeting of the Royal Astronomical Society 
the extreme variation in the drawings of the corona, as seen by 
observers of the same eclipse in different places, was pointed 
out in support of the spectroscopic evidence, which goes to show 
that in the chromosphere—the outer solar envelope of which the 
red flames are the higher waves—the pressure is extremely small, 
though the temperature is still comparatively high. The import- 
ance of this evidence will be obvious in a moment when we 
consider that an excessive outer atmosphere would require a 
greater pressure at its apparent base, and that a high temperature 
would render the outer atmosphere itself incandescent, and it 
would probably be as visible spectroscopically as the red flames 
themselves. 

Here, then, was one point at all evencs for the next eclipse. 
Another, scarcely of less interest and importance, was to compare 
the evidence of the spectroscope with that of the eye; to trans- 
late, as it were, the language of the spectroscope into the vulgar 
tongue, and thus utilize the former eye-records of the eclipses 
which happened in the pre-spectroscopic age. 

We now come to the American eclipse which happened on 
the 7th of last mouth. It swept over the North American 
Continent diagonally, from Behring’s Straits to a point in lat. 
34 degrees N. on the Washington meridian. It is stated that, 
although it traversed a central belt of well-populated terri- 
tory, there seems to have been scarcely a town of any con- 
siderable magnitude along the entire line which was not garrisoned 
by observers having some special astronomical problem in view. 
The Government, especially the Navy Department, and the various 
railway companies threw themselves into the inquiry with the 
utmost liberality, and the result is an enormous gain to science, 
of which America may well be proud; certainly an eclipse has 
never been so magnificently and extensively observed before. Of 
course, sufficient time has not yet elapsed to enable us to 
receive the results obtained by all the observing parties. In 
fact, the only report in evtenso received up to the present time, so 
far as our knowledge extends, is that of Professor Morton’s party, 
which is so full of interest that it deserves to be dwelt upon at 
some length. The spectroscopic results demand our first attention, 
as we have especially led up to them in what has gone before. 

Premising that the conclusion is not endorsed by other 
observers, if we are to believe the newspaper accounts, we may 
commence by stating that the result arrived at by Professor 
Morton’s party as to the nature of the corona—the most important 
inquiry—is, we may almost say, of a most bizarre description. In 
the first place, it is stated that the light of the corona is not polarized, 
thereby upsetting all the previous work on which the theory of the 
corona being a solar appendage was supposed to rest. Professor 
Pickering, in fact, found that while the sky was strongly polarized 


all round close up to the corona, that object itself was not a source 
of polarized light; the corona was observed colourless, projected on 
a ground of tints complementary in the two images of the corona 
and the surrounding sky, seen in the polarizing apparatus. Next 
we learn that the entire light from the totality phase gave a con- 
tinuous spectrum; and next, most startling thing of all, Professor 
C. A. Young states that he has evidence that the solar corona is 
a permanent solar aurora! so that, to quote Professor Morton's 
report, “It would thus seem almost certain that the corona is 
simply an electric discharge, no doubt varying with great rapidity, 
as we see in the case of the aurora, and to its variations we ma’ 
attribute those apparent motions of the prominences which have 
been observed by so many, but which our large series of photo- 
graphs so conclusively shows not to have any actual existence.” 

he evidence for this statement lies in the fact that the bright 
lines which Professor Young states he saw in the spectrum of the 
corona are apparently, “by graphical construction,” coincident 
with the bright lines observed by Professor Winlock in the spec- 
trum of the Aurora Borealis. Of the nine bright lines seen 
Professor Young in a prominence, three remained visible when the 
image of the prominence itself was removed from the slit, and the 
other lines disappeared. Professor Harkness, of Washington Ob- 
servatory, states that he saw one bright line in the spectrum of the 
corona on a continuous-spectrum background. Now, althdéugh these 
observations deserve to be treated with the utmost respect, it is clear 
that with such a startling hypothesis resting upon them, they will 
have to undergo a very severe criticism, and some of this criticism 
lies on the surface. In the first place, the polariscope observation 
stands alone. In all prior eclipses in which that instrument has 
been employed, a directly opposite result has been obtained. 
Secondly, the fact that the spectrum of the light of the totality 
phase was continuous proves too much, if it proves anything ; for, 
granting it not to arise from a faint light and a wide slit, a solar 
aurora could not give such a spectrum, and one of bright lines 
too. And, finally, Professor Young and Professor Harkness might 
have been analysing a high-level prominence when they thought 
they were analysing the corona, for one at least of the lines they 
attribute to the corona is among those already chronicled by Mr. 
Lockyer in the chromosphere spectrum. 

Confining ourselves merely to these considerations, this at all 
events is clear—that the eclipse of 1870 must be well observed. 
The new method, so far from rendering observations of eclipses un- 
necessary, lends a vastly increased interest and importance to them, 
and we trust soon to hearthatan eclipse expedition 1s being organized 
by the Government for 1870, on the 1860 model. There can be 
little doubt that it will be as rich in results as was its prototype. 

We now come to the more ordinary observations of the eclipse 
made by Professor Morton’s party. The photographers were 
extremely fortunate, and the history of the eclipse is written in an 
unbroken series of photographs. No less than thirteen pictures 
were taken during the totality by three instruments; these show 
abundant detail and, in some cases, much of the corona. Some 
special photographs were taken of the corona by means of a | 
exposure, and the result was to give almost as full a development 
to the object as that observed by the eye, the curved structure of 
the rays, and the varying intensity with which they shine in dif- 
ferent points, being very marked. Professor Morton gathers from 
these photographs that the “brightest outbursts of the corona light 
are associated with those prominences which are of a pointed and 
flame-like shape, those of a massive description appearing to cast a 
shadow on the corona, Another idea which Professor Morton 
gathers from the photographs is that an increase of light on the 
solar surface in contact with the edge of the moon indicates really, 
as Professor Challis has before suggested, a very rare lunar atmo- 
sphere. The prominences observed are described as follows :— 

The most conspicuous prominence is that which, at a hasty glance, seems 
to resemble the letter X, but, on more careful inspection, is perceived to be 
like an ear of corn. It consists of a solid central mass inclined at an angle 
of about 45° to the normal at the solar surface, and with three branches from. 
near its upper end, one sweeping backwards in a direction generally parallel 
to the solar surface, another forward, as concerns the direction of the general 
mass, and a third branching out a little below and running in the same 
direction as this last. The appearance of the main body, which is of a 
spindle shape, and with spiral markings, is highly suggestive of a vorticab 
motion which has swept these whiffs of light matter into their peculiar 

itions. 

“a was believed by several observers, that this object moved rapidly while 
they were watching it; but as the same positions are shown in the eight 
different negatives, (taken at Burlington and Ottumwa,) which contain it, 
there can be no doubt of its permanent character. 

It appears, however, beyond doubt that motion, amid the light surround- 
ing the sun, was observed, as there is much accordant testimony on the 
subject, But this motion, as we shall presently see, there is every reason to 
believe existed in the corona, and not in the prominences, which, however, 
might easily have the appearance of movement, if seen against a backgroun 
of shifting light. 

Immediately to the right of this ear of corn, was seen a region of soft 
light, among which rose two similar spindle-shaped masses inclining towards 
the corn ear. 

To the left appeared a mass of rolling cloud disposed in beautiful streams 
and curls, like the smoke from a bonfire or burning meadow, swept gent 
toward one side by alight wind, In connexion with these were some sm 
masses, entirely detached and floating above the general body, as was the 
case in De la Rue’s pictures, 

Other solid nodular masses appeared at other points ; but the next most 
notable prominence was one which attracted the attention of all observers,. 
and appeared to occupy a — on the lowermost'edge of the sun. It is 
most clearly shown in the last pictures taken at each station, and resembles, 
in shape, a great whale with a body made up of dense cumulous cloud 
matter, with a long tail clinging close to the solar edge, and stretching 
some 40,000 miles along. The length of the entire mass is about 110,000 
miles, and the height of its more bulky portion about 28,000 miles, while its 
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being about 70,000 miles, we would have for its cubic capacity, 
assuming that its extent in the remaining direction is equal to its height, 
about 54,880,000,000,000 cubic miles. 

To the right of this, and only showing its entire length in the last picture 
of each series, was a caterpillar-like mass of cloud matter, very much like the 
solid rolls of horizontal vapor which are sometimes seen passing over a 
sheet of water, At one end rosea projecting head, but the rest clung closel 
to the solar edge, and was indented with ring-like divisions, giving it m 
the aspect of a huge worm. 


We do not gather that the chromosphere was observed by the 
spectroscope either before or after the eclipse, or that any obser- 
vations as to the colour of the various prominences were made, 
This is to be regretted. But, on the other hand, we are indebted 
to Professor an for a beautiful method of determining the 
moments of the commencement and end cf the eclipse, with au 
accuracy hitherto undreamt of. This method consists in keeping 
the slit of the spectroscope directed to the point at which the con- 
tact is to take place, and noticing the extinction and reappearance 
of the base of the bright line C in the spectrum of the outer solar 
envelope, which Mr. Lockyer has named the chromosphere. In 
this way, the time of the first contact was determined five 
seconds before it was evident by any other method. 

After what we have stated, we may venture to express a ho 
that the other reports, when they arrive, will be as rich in food for 
thought and for work during the next eclipse as this, the first 
which bas been received. 


CURRENT DRAMATIC LITERATURE. 
Ill, 


armas of the London theatres are supplied by Rimmel the 
perfumer with play-bills of the same size and pattern, and 
thus, by a touch of unconscious satire, it is suggested that the enter- 
tainments provided at these theatres have a strong family resem- 
blance, which indeed might be expected from the identity which 
frequently occurs of parentage. We cannot help thinking that 
both authors and audiences would derive advantage from an 
arrangement by which two or three theatres should bring out the 
same piece at the same time. It is difficult to imagine that any 
person really cares whether he sees Dreams, which has been per- 
formed ninety times at the Gaiety Theatre, or Progress, which has 
been performed six times at the Globe Theatre, or some other of 
the numerous dramas which Mr. Robertson supplies in answer 
to managerial demand. ‘The theatres are conducted on the same 
principle as many churches where it is insisted that a single 
preacher shall deliver two original discourses every Sunday, 
and it is deemed sufficient condemnation of a sermon to say 
that it has been heard before. The managers require that the 
plays shall be different, but that the authors shall be the same, 
an thus a successful writer’s head, or at any rate his hand, is 
kept incessantly at work. It is possible that Mr. Mechi of Ti 

tree Hall has invented, or may invent, some sort of manure a 
which a man’s brain may be made to produce successive crops 
of dramatic literature at frequent intervals, but, unless some such 
expedient should be found available, it really will become neces- 
sary to enlarge the area of cultivation, or, in other words, to try 
whether there are more than two or three persons in England who 
are able to write plays. It is to be hoped that when Mr. Cole 
C.B. organizes another International Exhibition he will make 
arrangements for the elucidation of that curious process by which 
amodern comedy is manufactured. Among all the labour-saving 
contrivances of our age there can be none more ingenious than 
that which enables an author to produce four or five “comedies” 
and “great dramas” within twelve months. It was said of a 
dramatist of a former age that he produced a play as often as his 
wife produced a child, but, compared with the activity of modern 
writers, that was merely standing-still. By the force of brilliant 
talents, and under the pressure of stern necessity, Sheridan pro- 
duced in his lifetime four or five plays, which is no more than 
one of his successors would accomplish in a single year. We are 
informed by the newspapers that Progress is “ founded ” on a French 
play, but whether Mr. Robertson considers it to be less or more 
original than his other works of the present year we do not know. 
The plot, so far as there is a plot, might easily have been invented 
ty any dramatist of moderate ingenuity ; and probably something 

e it has been invented a hundred times before. 

It is remarkable that critics treat dramatic authors with a rigour 
which they do not apply to novelists, The plot of a drama must 
either be original, or the author must handsomely acknowledge that 
he has borrowed it from the French or German. “But nobody seems 
to expect that the plot of a novel should be original, ee § in fact 
the same framework of a story is used with slight variations a 
hundred times by different authors. The wonder rather is, not 
that the dramatists are not more original, but that they do not copy 
more industriously. They never seem to look beyond the French 
dramatic literature of the last ten years, whereas the dramatic 
literature of all countries for three centuries is open to them. 
One would suppose that a writer having familiarity with the 
stage, and faculty of observing character, would easily combine 
the new and old so as to produce an inexhaustible supply of what 
might we for original compositions. The works of Mr. Robertson 
are perhaps as good as can be expected considering the rapidity 
with which they must be composed, but we would venture to 
Suggest that he might put double the amount of labour into a 
single play and perform it at two theatres at once. If it be true 

the nation does not possess above two or three dramatic 


authors, it ought to take good care of them, and not permit them 
to exhaust their valuable talent by incessant composition. It is 
much more entertaining to see a play three times than to see 
three different bad plays. Mr. Robertson’s plays do not deserve to 
be called bad, but they are so very moderately good that whether 
we see one or another or none of them we are equally well pleased, 
and the wonder is that managers and journalists should combine 
to represent them as considerable works, There is hardly any 
story in Progress, and the name irresistibly calls to mind a dialogue 
reported, we believe, in Punch, between a fidgety old gentleman 
and the conductor of an omnibus. “Conductor! is this omnibus 
going on?” “ No, sir, this here ’bus is a standing still.” Common 

ople talk in a common way, and when a critic recommends “ the 
judicious use of the —_ ife,” we would beg him to remember 
that the manager of the Globe Theatre has first to get people to 
his theatre, and then to keep them there. Some other critic of 
the trenchant order recommended that Mr. Robertson's play of 
School should be shortened by omitting a long scene which repre- 
sents an examination of a young ladies’ class; and it must be 
allowed that the critic was so far right that this part of the per- 
formance is as tedious as the actual examination which it professes 
to represent would be. But then where are you to stop? There 
are portions of Mr. Robertson’s, and indeed of many other plays, 
which an audience tolerates because it expects, although perhaps 
it turns out to be mistaken in expecting, that something will 
follow. The manager probably feels the emptiness of these parts 
of his entertainment as sensibly as any person in the theatre. 
But what ishe todo? He is like the host and hostess who are 
giving a dull dinner party, and it won't be eleven o’clock by his 
merely wishing it. Some enterprising people havelately built several 
new theatres, and how they are to be kept going for the winter is 
more than we can tell. Indeed the only prospect of success that 
we can discern lies in a large extension of the casino principle. 
The plays which Mr. Robertson produces with such facility might 
be called comedies of the cigar and coffee order. If we could 
have a comfortable seat, and room to stretch the legs, and liberty to 
smoke and drink, we could observe the stagnation which is called 
Progress for two hours or more with equanimity. The characters 
do nothing, and their talk is about as interesting as the articles 
in an ordinary newspaper. We feel as we listen that—if we could 
have a pipe, and if one of the actors could be informed, without 
wounding his feelings, that nebula is a noun singular, and if all 
reference to the pimples in the face of Mr. Bob Bunnythorne 
could be omitted—we should be very nearly, if not quite, as 
comfortable as we could be at home. 

Having seen Dreams, and having seen it becomes an 
interesting intellectual exercise to determine which of the two 
pieces one would most rather not see again. There is more action 
in the former piece, but then the action is awkward and im- 

robable. Some slight curiosity is awakened to know what will 

appen to Mr. John Hibbs when the other characters of the 
drama have accomplished their manifest destiny by marrying ; 
but this curiosity is disappointed, and nothing whatever happens 
to Mr. John Hibbs. We think that, as the author has got a 
nunnery on the stage, he might at least have caused a nun to 
emerge from it and renounce Popery and embrace Mr. Hibbs at the 
same moment. We are notsure thata little —— development 
of this scene might not induce the Evangelical clergy to except 
Dreams from the condemnation which they pass upon stage- 
plays in general. But in its undeveloped state it leaves 
Mr. Hibbs as odd man out in what we must call a slovenly and 
inartificial manner. ‘There is a scene earlier in the play where the 
German hero of it, who is sick in a London ~ , is visited 
there by Lady Clara Vere de Vere, and afterwards by the Duke of 
Loamshire, whom she is en to marry. They come, in viola- 
tion of all probability, to this German’s lodging, for no other 
purpose, as appears, except to be pointed at by the German’s 
parents. This worthy couple, so far as we remember, say not a 
single word, but merely extend their fingers towards the Duke and 
Lady Clara, and thus constitute what the critics call “a strong 
situation.” The action of Dreams is absurd, but in Progress there 
is no action at all. A knot of people get together in a country 
house, and declaim against railways, in which, however, some of 
them ultimately perceive certain advantages. There is a young 
lady who is in love with a civil engineer, and he, not even know- 
ing that he is thus favoured, has no opportunity of —> love 
with her; so the young lady is very ill, and takes to her bed. The 
appearance of the engineer and the sanction of the young lady’s 
friends to the addresses which he is induced to pay have the sur- 
prising effect of curing the young lady of a bad consumptive 
cough. That is all the story of the play, and the only attempt at 
a striking incident is when the young lady, being in want of air, 
opens a window and walks out in a white dress into a snow- 
storm, and is met and carried in by the engineer. All the rest 
of the piece is occupied by conversations which are intended 
to dovelep the characters of the drama, and we should sa) 
that these conversations are about as interesting as those by whi 
the occupants of a first-class railway carriage, who are inclined to 
talk, develop their characters during a journey to Scotland or 
Devonshire. It is undeniable that this author has sometimes 
written conversations which people who have heard them will 
quote from memory, and wish to hear again. But we cannot con- 
ceive that anybody who has seen would desire to assist a 
secund time at the dreary solemnity of its performance. The 
principal occupation, for we will not say entertainment, of the 
evening is presented by a comic drama, also by Mr. Robertson, 
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called A Breach of Promise, which really has some pretension to 
the character given to it in the bills. There is some ineffectual 
fun which is intended to be raised out of attempts by a professed 
orator to deliver a speech at a wedding breakfast, but the comic 
incident of the piece is that a hot-water bottle is put upon a man’s 
head instead of against his feet. This piece answers the intention 
of making people laugh, and, further than that, it has a slight plot 
which euiee some faint interest ; whereas the longer and more 
pretentious piece which follows it has no plot whatever, and 
awakens not the faintest interest, except to see how long a play 
about nothing may be made to last. 
We must, however, do the manager of the Globe Theatre the 
justice to observe that he is a to amuse the public 
with what he calls “ modern comedy and a,” without having 
recourse to burlesque. If we are weary of Mr. Robertson’s 
comedies, we are infinitely more weary of Mr. Burnand’s burlesques. 
As almost nobody goes to the theatres this month, and we suppose 
nobody pays, it cannot matter what the amusements are, but 
they were the same in the height of the London season. It 
is difficult to distinguish one of Mr. Robertson’s comedies 
from another, but to perceive any difference among Mr. Bur- 
nand’s burlesques is utterly impossible. His works are in 
even greater demand than those of Mr. Robertson, and he must 
necessarily produce them in a still more hasty and imperfect way. 
The suggestion which we offered to Mr. Robertson might be even 
more worthy of Mr. Burnand’s attention. Let him compose only 
one burlesque which can be performed at two or three theatres 
simultaneously. The words would be the same at all these 
theatres, but nobody pays the least attention to them. The 
popular tune of the day is inevitable in all burlesques, whether 
they are composed by Mr. Burnand or any other artist. The 
dances would be more likely to be different in the same burlesque 
played by various companies than in various burlesques played by 
the same company, although it must be owned that the dances 
in all burlesques are very much alike, and in fact those who con- 
trive them aim at producing the same effects by the same causes. 
We offer this suggestion, because it is evident, from one or two of 
Mr. Burnand’s pieces now being performed, that his genius is 
utterly exhausted, and of course it is impossible to suggest any 
substitute either for Mr. Burnand or for the sort of entertainment 
which he provides. There is a burlesque by this author on the 
story of Faust now being performed at the Charing Cross Theatre, 
which is perhaps good enough for people who go to theatres in 
September, and so we will say no more about it, 


RACING AT DONCASTER. 


r ‘was scarcely to be expected that the falling-off observable at 
so many great meetings this year would not be experienced at 
Doncaster also, The Yorkshiremen are as enthusiastic as ever 
about racing; but the demands made on the energies of horses, 
owing to the multiplicity of race-gatherings all over the kingdom, 
are so enormous that it is vain to expect them to be adequately 
responded to, as in days gone by. An old-fashioned weight-for- 
age race like the Fitzwilliam Stakes, that has often attracted the 
best horses of the day, was left to two runners, and the time- 
honoured Cup had nothing better in it among the four-year-olds 
than Blueskin, or among the threes than Lord Hawthorn. 
Indeed the racing throughout the week was decidedly tame and 
spiritless, and even the Leger itself failed to awake the usual 
enthusiasm, so mediocre was the quality of the field. As a set-off 
to the dulness of the racing, the yearling sales were on the whole 
successful, and the prices better than could have been expected 
in these depressed times. The hero of the week was Caterer, 
whose stock fetched large prices, one of his sons being purchased 
by the Pretender stable for twelve hundred guineas. ‘The Lord 
Clifdens also were in high favour, and the solitary representative 
of St. Albans made 530 guineas. On the other hand, the 
defeat of Pretender in the Leger had a depressing efiect on the 
Adventurers, whose average was very poor; nor were the Blair 
Atholes and Gladiateurs sought after with any eagerness, ‘Take 
them altogether, a better set of yearlings have not been ofiered 
for sale this season. 

*Contrary to general expectation, Pretender and Pero Gomez 
met for the second time in the Doncaster Stakes. ach carried 
10 lbs, extra—Pretender as a Derby, and Pero Gomez as a Leger 
winner; and, in addition, there were Typhon, Duke of Beaufort, 
Martinique, and Castle Hill. Pero Gomez, whom we have not 
hitherto regarded as a horse that cared for two races in a single 
week, looked on this occasion none the worse for his exertions in 
the Leger ; but Pretender’s appearance and going gave no satis{ac- 
tion whatever. As Martinique was receiving a stone from the two 
cracks, it was thought that, if she had recovered her early form, 
she might have a tair chance of beating them; but she appears 
to have lost her fine turn of speed altogether, as she was unable 
to get near the front at any part of the race. Typhon ran, 
as usual, very fast for a mile, at which distance he ought to 
win some races, but only Pretender and Pero Gomez were really 
in it when they turned into the straight. The distance, a mile 
and a half, suiting Pretender better than the Leger Course, he 
was able to get much nearer to Sir Joseph Hawley’s horse ; 
but the latter won easily at the finish by half a length. Pastenten 
it is clear, is somewhat deficient in staying powers, but when he is 
fit and well he will yet show himself a real good horse over a mile 


Gomez should have been tried in the spring not to stay over amile 
and a quarter, and should suddenly evince in the autumn the most 
undoubted staying qualities. The Doncaster Stakes and the Leger 
were the only three-year-old races of interest during the week, 
but there was a fair amount of good two-year-old racing, and two 
new candidates for Derby honours were brought by their perform. 
ances into prominent notice. The Champagne Stakes were never 
more easily won than this year by Sunshine, who was opposed 
Mantilla, the filly by Asteroid out of Madame Eglantine, Zeno, 
Thin Skin, and Fusee. Sunshine, who is certainly one of the 
grandest-looking fillies ever seen, ran in her usual lazy, sluggish 
fashion, and the speedy Mantilla appeared at one time about to pass 
her, but directly Fordham really made her go Sunshine strode away 
and won easily. She requires a scope of ground, and the longer 
the course the more it is to her liking. ing at present per- 
fectly sound, it is to be hoped that she may escape the ill fate 
that has so persistently assailed Mr. Merry’s three-year-olds, and 
may recompense him for his disappointments with Liddi 
and Belladrum, who were good for nothing after two years, Sun- 
shine has now run five times, and has never been beaten. She 
will have a 7 lbs. penalty in the Middle Park Plate, in which she 
may possibly encounter Kingcraft, who at present divides with 
her the supremacy of the two-year-olds. The Filly Stakes 
attracted Frivolity, Agility, and Cestus to the post, and the 
beautiful daughter of Macaroni and Miss Agnes won cleverly, but 
not easily enough from Agility to make her the formidable rival 
to Sunshine that her sanguine friends imagine she will be. The 
dark Stanley, by Knowsley out of Allegra, came out for the 
first time in a sweepstakes over the T.Y.C., which at Don- 
caster is very nearly a mile in length. Being quite unfit and 
only half-trained, no one dreamed of his beating Gertrude, Sun- 
light, and Burgundy, who were the best public performers amo 
his opponents; but though he ran very raw, and at the Red 
House seemed quite out of the race, he made up his lost 
ground with great rapidity, and, coming with a tremendous stride 
at the finish, won by a head from Torréador, almost as great 
an outsider as himself, Stanley is a splendid galloper when 
fully extended, and if he stands training and makes proportionate 
improvement, ought to be in the front rank of the three-year-olds 
next year. Perhaps the sensation of the week, however, in the 
way of two-year-old racing, was the wonderful form shown by 
Camel, a chestnut colt by Thormanby out of Eastern Princess, in 
Joseph Dawson’s stable, who, after running in various plates at 
Newmarket and other places without success, beat Perfume, White 
Slave, and Agility over the T.Y.C. on the Thursday, and on the 
last day of the meeting won the Nursery in a canter, carryi 
8 st. 6 lb., and giving 3 st. all but a pound to the second, po | 
more or less weight to everything else in the race except Queen 
of Hearts. This performance was so good, and his appearance 
and action were deemed so satisfactory, that he was forthwith 
promoted to the front rank of Derby favourites. 

The Cup, as we have before said, was a failure, and resulted in 
a singular surprise. Mr. Savile started two—Blueskin, and Va- 
nichka to make running for him, and Mr. Jardine adopted the 
same policy by sending Good Hope to prepare the way for Lord 
Hawthorn. Acaster was the fifth, so that a more moderate field 
could not have been selected for a race of this class. Vanichka 
and Good Hope set about to perform the duty that was required 
of them, but unfortunately in the meanwhile Lord Hawthorn 
ran against a post and threw his jockey. So Good Hope was 
left to bustle along on his own account, which he did to 
such good purpose that Blueskin toiled after him in vain, and 
was very easily beaten. The Handicaps that deserve notice 
were the Great Yorkshire and the Portland Plate. There was 
a fair field for the former race, including Formosa, Paul Jones, 
War, Géant des Batailles, Argyle, and The Laird. Paul Jones 
was in at such a moderate weight that his owner was extremel, 
confident. Often, however, as the whilome “ steam-engine ” 
—now, we fear, degraded to the level of a stage-coach—had dis- 
appointed his owner, there was yet a further disappointment in 
store for him ; for, when leading the field up the straight, and with 
the race apparently at his mercy, he hit his leg, and dropped back 
instantly. ‘The race was then left to Argyle and Géant des 
Batailles, but the boy was unable to get the former out, and Lord 
Zetland’s horse won by a length. Argyle is a great awkward horse, 
requiring to be held well together, and this his jockey could not 
do. Lord Zetland’s victory was, of course, infinitely a "aog in 
Yorkshire, and it is noticeable that Géant des Batailles has 
always run well at Doncaster. Paul Jones must be ranked in 
the list of those unhappy animals who are just good enough 
to vex their owners, and who are always meeting with some 
casualty in the moment of victory. We should add that Formosa 
was never formidable at any part of the race, and that War ran 
in his own slow, muddling manner, and was quite outpaced. 
Had the distance been ten miles he might have won. ‘There 
were twenty runners for the popular Portland Plate, and the old 
horses were represented by Plaudit, Xi, and Historian, and among 
others noted tor speed over short courses were Ficker, Minnie 
Warren, Vex, and Lady Zetland. Plaudit ran well in front for 
some time, when his leg gave way, and he retired. Then Minnie 
Warren seemed to be winning easily, till Argyle came out, and 
running this time as straight as an arrow, had everything safe 
opposite the Stand, and won by two lengths. Lady Zetland, last 
year’s winner, was third, and the majority of the remaindex were 
pulled up when their chances of victory were hopeless, 
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REVIEWS. 


THE KABBALA,* 


LTHOUGH the exposition of the strange doctrines of the 
A Jewish Kabbala by M. Adolph Franck has not been received 
by the learned world without opposition, it may, we believe, be 
conceded that in the present state of knowledge he must be ac- 
cepted as the chief teacher of a branch of erudition which is ex- 
tremely difficult of access, M. Franck is a Jew; he has deeply 
studied the more recondite parts of the literature of his race in the 
original Hebrew; an extensive familiarity with the religion and 

hilosophy of other peoples—shown in his work Za Religion et la 
Fpilosophie, lately reviewed in our columns—enables him to make 
illustrative comparisons which are probably beyond the reach of the 

rofessed Rabbi, the advantage of whose depth is counterbalanced 

y lack of extension ; and he is ever agreeable and lucid on sub- 
jects the treatment of which may easily, and even pardonably, be 
di able and obscure. Liven among scholars of philological, 
thotlogical, and metaphysical attainments, those who can seek for 
a knowledge of Jewish mysticism at its fountain-head, and profit- 
ably turn over the dark pages of the Zohar, must be extremely 
rare. Smatterers in Hebrew are fewer than smatterers in many 
other tongues; much fewer are the Hebraists who are capable of 
reading, even with the most moderate fluency, the Sacred Books 
which form the classics of the language ; and paucissim? indeed must 
be those who can digest the works of abstruse Rabbis, printed, be 
it remarked, without points. Under such circumstances, we may 
fairly follow the guidance of M. Franck through the intricate 
labyrinth of Jewish mysticism till competent judges have discovered 
a better man. 

For the present we leave out of consideration the history of the 
origin or diffusion of Kabbalistic science, since we have enough 
to do in stating what the science really is. It is sufficient to 

remise that a secret theology, to which the name “ Kabbala” 
is attached, traditionally attributed to Abraham, and even to Adam, 
is supposed to have existed among the Jews from an early period, 
and to have been diffused among adepts who were strictly enjoined 
not to divulge its mysteries among the ordinary followers of 
the Mosaic law ; that the existence of this theology was first made 
known to Christendom in the thirteenth century, by the school- 
man Raymond Lully, of Majorca, and has since influenced many 
Christian theologians, many of them little acquainted with its true 

se; and that it ischietly contained in two books, respectively 
entitled “Sepher Jetzirah,” or “The Book of Creation,” and 
“Zohar,” or *“ Light.” Of the second of these books, which is 
more copious and more important than the other, we here give a 
brief analysis. 

Before the creation of any mundane form the Deity was, ac- 
cording to the “ Zohar,” alone and formless, but after he had pro- 
duced the form of the celestial or pristine man, Adam Kadmon (of 
whom more hereafter), he used this as a Mercabah, or chariot, 
by means of which he descended into a more definite condition, 
wishing to make himself known by attributes. It is a result of 
this descent that he is called the God of Mercy, the God of Justice, 
the Almighty, and so on; but the first condition excludes every 
kind of predicate. Had it not been for this descent, he would have 
been beyond the reach of human knowledge, and the universe 
would not have been filled with his glory. Woe to those who 
dare to compare the Deity even to one of his own attributes, when 
he is to be regarded as above all attributes and all creations. This 
general doctrine, with details more characteristic of the peculia- 
rities of the Kabbala, is illustrated by an allegory. The residue 
that is left after an abstraction of all form and attribute may be 
compared to a sea, the waters of which, in themselves without 
figure, produce a figure when diffused over the earth. Now the 
source of the waters, and the jet by which they are cast abroad, are 
two, and the result of their action is the formation of a vast basin, 
which is filled by the waters issuing from the source, and is thus 
the sea itself, which is counted as the third on the list of entities. 
From this vast abyss issue seven canals or vessels, which, with 
the source, the jet, and the sea, make up the number ten. If 
the vessels are broken by the workman who constructed them, 
nothing but the fragments will remain, and the waters will 
return. In like manner the Cause of Causes has produced the ten 
principles called the Sephiroth. The first of these is the Crown 
a a whence proceeds an infinite and incomprehensible light. 
Then is formed a vessel, no more capacious than a point, and there- 
fore comparable to the Hebrew letter Yod, but which is never- 
theless penetrated by the divine light, and this is the second 
Sephirah, Wisdom (Chokmah). The vast basin of the sea is now 

roduced, and this is the third Sephirah, Intelligence — 

he seven remaining Sephiroth, which are as so many vessels 
filled by the waters of the sea, are Mercy (Chesed) or Greatness 
(Gedulah); Justice (Din) or Strength (Geburah); Beauty (Tiphe- 
Teth); Triumph (Netsach); Glory (Hod); Basis (Jesod); and 
Kingdom (Malkuth). It is by virtue of these Sephiroth that the 
a so to speak, acquires his attributes. 

The passage in the Zohar closely represented in the above para- 
graph is said to contain implicitly all that the Kabbalists have 
Conceived respecting the divine nature; but so extremely close is 
the packing, that something much more explicit will be demanded 
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by the student. The merest smatterer in speculative em om 
see at a glance that the summit of the theory is that abstract or 
One which figures in so many systems; but what is the exact 
function of the Sephirah (pl. Sephiroth), which, though a divine 
attribute, seems in some way external to the Deity? As to the 
practical use of the Sephiroth, all Kabbalists seem to be pretty 
well agreed. There are Sephiroth, as there are names of God ; 
indeed, in the sublime region where we are now soaring, names and 
the things expressed by the names are hardly to be distinguished. 
If the names of the Deity were without real significance—so 
reasons the Kabbalist—not only would he be unknown to us, but. 
he could not exist even for himself; he could not comprehend 
himself without intelligence, or be wise without wisdom, or act. 
without power. On the more important question, what after all 
are the Sephiroth, whether considered by themselves or in rela- 
tion to the Deity, Kabbalistic doctors differ. Some, insisting on 
the immobility of the Deity, regard the Sephiroth as mere instru-. 
ments of his power, and, though doubtless creatures of a superior 
nature, naturally distinct from the first being. Others, on the 
contrary, identify the ten Sephiroth with the divine substance, 
and hold that the En-Soph, that is, the Infinite himself, is neither 
more nor less than the totality of the Sephiroth, each of which is 
the same Infinite seen from a different point of view. 

Between these two extreme views is a third, which M. Franck 
regards as more conformable than either of the others to the ancient. 
system. According te this, the Sephiroth, although not mere instru-- 
ments or creatures distinct from the Deity, are not to be identified 
with him altogether, He is indeed present in the Sephiroth, other- 
wise he could not be revealed by them, but still he is not wholly ab- 
sorbed by them ; he is something more than is discovered under the 
sublime forms of thought and existence. The Sephiroth, in short, 
cannot be comprehended by the En-Soph or Infinite, who, while 
he is the source of all their forms, is himself formless; and, while 
each of the Sephiroth has a name, he is himself nameless, being 
always the ineflable, incomprehensible being, placed above all the 
worlds that reveal his presence, even the world of emanation. The 
Sephiroth may be compared to a number of vessels different from 
each other in shape or colour ; and as the nature of the sun's light 
is not changed by the medium through which it passes, neither is: 
the divine light changed by the peculiarity of the vessel into which 
it is infused. Moreover, the vessels have no positive reality in 
themselves, but merely represent the limits within which the 
supreme essence is self-enclosed, the different degrees of obscurity 
with which the divine light is pleased to veil its infinite clearness: 
in order to be contemplated. Thus each Sephirah may be regarded 
under two different aspects—one negative, when it is considered as 
the vessel itself; the other positive, when regard is had to the in- 
fused light or spirit. In their totality, then, the Sephiroth form 
the Adam Kadmon, or pristine man, of whom the terrestrial man 
is but a faint copy, and is in fact the Son of Man, who in the 
vision of Daniel (vii. 13) was presented to the Ancient of Days. 

The Sephiroth may now be considered separately. The first 
is, as we have seen, the Crown—the diadem of diadems, which 
is without quality, but in which all qualities are concen- 
trated as in an individual point. ‘ When the unknown of the 
unknown,” says the Zohar, “wished to manifest himself, he 
began by producing a point, and before the luminous point had 
issued from his bosom, there was no possible knowledge of bis 
Infinity.” The act of concentration gave birth to space, the 
“ pristine air,” which is not a mere void, but a degree of light 
inferior to creation. On account of his distinction from all that is 
finite and determined, God may be called the “ En” or “ Nothing” — 
an expression which calls to mind, not the non-creative Nirwana of 
Bouddhism, but the “ Abysmal Nothing” of the school of Jacob 
Béhme, and perhaps the “Nichts” of Hegel. Abstract Being 
thus considered is termed by the Kabbalists the “ White Head, 
inasmuch as all colours are blended in it, or the “ Ancient,” or the 
tirst of the Sephiroth; but care must be taken not to confound it 
with the “ Ancient of Ancients,” who is the “ En-Soph ” himself. 
But its commonest name is the “Great Face,” given because it 
implicitly contains all the moral and intellectual qualities that 
constitute the “ Little Face.” 

From the abyss of the absolute unity proceed the second and 
third Sephiroth, Wisdom and Intelligence, of whom the first is 
considered male, and the second female, and these beget the Eldest 
Son of God, who is called “ Dahath ” or‘ Knowledge.” The three 
mysterious persons comprise all that is, and are combined in their 
turn within the “ White Head,” thusforming a Trinity. A difficulty 
arises here which M. Franck has not touched upon—namely, that 
one of the persons of this Trinity, the “ Dahath,” does not appear 
in the list of the Sephiroth, and he cites from Moses Corduero, an 
eminent Kabbalist, the following passage, according to which it 
seems at the first glance to be somewhat differently constituted :— 

The first three Sephiroth, namely, the Crown, Wisdom, and Intelligence, 
are to be considered as one and the same thing. The first represents know- 
ledge, the second that which knows, the third that which is known. To 
explain this identity we should bear in mind that the knowledge of the 
Creator is not like that of creatures, for with these knowledge is distinct 
from the subject of knowledge, and is directed to objects which, in their 
turn, are likewise distinguished from the subject. We express the distinc- 
tion by the terms—thought, that which thinks, and that which is thought. 
The Creator, on the contrary, is at once in himself knowledge, that which 
knows, and that which is known. In fact, his manner of knowing does not 
consist in the application of his thought to things external to himself, but 
it is by knowing himself that he knows and perceives all that is. Nothing 
exists that is not united to him and that he does not find in his own sub- 
stance. He is the type (daphus, apparently a coined word for “typus”) of 
all being, and all things exist in him, under their purest and most perfect 
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form ; thus the perfection of creatures lies in that existence, by which they 
are united to the source of their being, and the further they are removed 
from this, the more do they descend from their perfect and sublime condi- 
tion. Thus all the existences in this world have their form in the Sephiroth, 
and the Sephiroth have their form in the source whence they emanate. 


According to the system thus expounded, the Crown is the first 
person in the Trinity, from which the “ Dahath” is excluded. 
May we suggest a removal of the apparent contradiction by the 
hypothesis that the Crown is the thinker, logically prior to the act 
of thought, who, becoming the active thinker (or subject) and the 
thought, recognises himself as the object of thought in the 
* Dahath,” which thus is a defined repetition of himself? The 
process will be intelligible to all readers of Hegel. 

The remaining seven attributes, analogous to the first three, 
contain two Trinities. From the divine thought, in its highest 
manifestation, proceed Mercy, the male principle, and Justice, the 
female, which find their centre of union in Beauty. Triumph 
and Glory, strangely represented as the universal force, produc- 
tive of all things, form a third Trinity, by resulting in the Basis, 
or universal root. The last Sephirah, the Kingdom or Royalty, 
which seems external to the system of Trinities, is no new attribute, 
but denotes the harmony that prevails among the others, and their 
dominion over the world. Of the three Trinities, the first forms 
the intelligible world, the second the moral world, the third the 
natural world, considered as a natura naturans. To use a favourite 
modern combination, the Wisdom, Goodness, and Power of God 
are represented. There is a supreme Trinity of which three 
‘Trinities are the constituents. 

A series of abortive creations, strangely supposed to be symbo- 
lized by the Kings of Edom, who according to Genesis (¢. xxxvi. 
v. 31) preceded those of Israel, preceded the existence of the 
actual world, which so closely resembles the superior world, or 
‘world of emanation” formed by the Sephiroth, that everything 
in the latter has its corresponding image in the former. Con- 
sistently with this view that nothing beyond the sphere of sense 
is without its sensible sign, physiognomy is held in high respect 
by the Kabbalists, and they reduce all the varieties of the human 
countenance to four types represented by the four figures men- 
tioned in the first chapter of Hzekiel. 

The angels and demons mentioned by the Kabbalists seem to be 
somewhat external to the system, and it is plainly laid down that 
the former are inferior to righteous men. When we read not only 
of an angel of Purity, of Mercy, of Justice, of Deliverance, but of 
an angel of Secrets named Raziel, whose special business it is to 
watch over the Kabbala, we are reminded of the petty Roman 
deities who are visited with such sharp derision by St. Augustine. 
-\pparently from respect to the Sephiroth, the inferior angels, to 
the number of myriads, are divided into ten categories, and make 
themselves generally useful in the material world, one looking after 
the motions of the earth, another after those of the moon, a third 
attending to fire, a fourth to light, and so on. In the classification 
at’ the demons, which likewise corresponds to the number of the 
Sephiroth, there seems to be more significance, the first two classes 
representing the earth as it stood before the six days of creation, and 
the third the darkness that covered it. The number is completed 
by the “seven tabernacles of hell,” representing what we now call 
deadly sins, and of these Samaél (the Zamiel of Der Frieschiitz) is 
the president. It is worthy of remark that, as the first three 
Sephiroth form a Trinity of pure thought or spirit, which is fol- 
lowed by moral attributes, so the first three infernal classes re- 
present crass unformed matter, while the rest refer to moral 
depravity. Unquestionably the angels seem less in harmony with 
the system than the demons. 

By their elevation of man as an individual living soul, the Kab- 
balists place themselves in marked contrast with the spirit of ordi- 
nary Judaism. The ten Sephiroth constituted in their aggregate 
a pristine man or an ideal man, the Adam Kadmon; and the ter- 
restrial man, created on the sixth day, and comprehending within 
himself all other forms, is the image of God. e true essence of 
man is his soul, to which his body is a mere veil which he will 
cast off, but even this veil is in conformity with the secrets of 
divine wisdom, The soul is in itself a Trinity, the constituents 
ef which are respectively derived from those of the Supreme 
Trinity above described. Highest stands the Spirit (Neshamah) 
which proceeds from the divine wisdom; then comes the Soul 
(Ruach) in a narrower sense, the seat of the moral qualities, issuing 
from Beauty, which in the system of the Sephiroth results from 
the combination of justice and mercy ; and lastly is the grosser or 
animal spirit (Nephesh) which rules the functions of animal life, 
and which, never rising above the world, has its origin in the 
“ kingdom,” which resumes the attributes of force. A comparison 
with the psychology of Aristotle is here suggested, but a peculiar 
notion of the Kabbalists is an idea of each body anterior to the 
body itself. The descent from heaven of this individual principle 
(as some modern Kabbalists have called it) is necessary to the 
genesis of each individual man; it is the first to receive us on our 
arrival into this world, it develops itself with our development, 
and it is with us when we quit the earth. ‘he pre-existence of 
the soul is an essential article of the Kabbalistic creed, but its 
descent to earth is not regarded as a fall or a banishment, as in 
other systems which comprise the same doctrine. On the contrary, 
the soul is bound to play its part in the material universe, and to 
contemplate the spectacle of the creation, that it may properly 
educate itself for a return into the divine thought without utter 
absorption. 

The Androgynes, somewhat coarsely treated of by Aristophanes 
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in the Symposium of Plato, has its place in the Kabbalistic system 
consistently with the theory that in every Trinity there is a male 
and a female principle. Before its descent to the world, eve 

soul is composed of a male and female, but on the earth these 
are separated from each other. When the time for marriage 
arrives, the righteous man is rewarded by a union precisely similar 
to that which preceded his mundane state, but others are less fortu- 
nate. Very curious is the belief that the souls before their descent 
know all that will happen to them during their sojourn upon the 
earth. Their ultimate return to their divine source is certain, 
but they must acquire all the perfections of which they contain 
the germ, and if they cannot fulfil this condition in one life the 

must begin another, and, if necessary, others in succession, till the 
holy task is completed. Thus we have a semblance of the metempsy- 
chosis of Pythagoras and the Indians, which however does not 
seem to include an assumption of the brute form. The system 
would of course be incomplete if it did not comprise a mystical 
love for the Deity, as one of the results. Death, far from havi 

terrors for the rightevus, is the “kiss of God,” uniting the yee | 
with thesubstance, whenceit derives itsorigin, and the great Simon- 
Leap ochai expires with an erotic verse from Solomon’s Song upon 
is lips. 

Summing up the general principles of the Kabbala, M. Franck 
remarks that by its symbolical interpretation of Scripture (which 
we have but slightly touched upon) it has set reason in the 
place of authority, and produced a philosophy under the sanction 
of a positive religion; that for a Creator distinct from nature and 
existing from all eternity in a state of inaction, it has substituted 
the idea of a universal substance, always active and always 
an immanent cause of the universe, with whom creation is 
merely thought and self-development; that its world, instead of 
being purely material and distinct from God, is a manifestation 
of the divine substance following the invariable laws of thought— 
a theory which, we may add, strongly resembles that of Hegel ; 
lastly, that of all forms it considers the human the most elevated, 
being the only one by which the Deity may be — 
We may further remark that the system has the difficulty, in 
common with all which have emanation for their basis, of so pre- 
senting a connexion between the antecedent and its consequent 
that the former is not absorbed and, to an extent, debased by 
the latter. Let our readers try whether they clearly — 
the distinction of the En-Soph which stands above the Sephiroth 
and the Crown, which stands first at the head of the sacred list. 
To borrow the language of the Athanasian Creed, do we find one 
Incomprehensible or two Incomprehensibles, and, in the latter 
case, how far are the two different from each other ? 


THE LADY OF LATHAM.* 


Me people’s knowledge of Charlotte de la Trémoille is pro- 
aN bably derived from one of Scott’s least successful novels, 
Peveril of the Peak. The “ miracle of womankind” received very 
hard treatment at his hands. Not content witn perverting her to 
the Church of Rome—of which, in point of fact, she had a devout 
and steady horror—he brought her before the public as a fierce and 
stilted Amazon, with a stage stride and a stage rant, “ a mere queen 
of melodrama,” as Madame Guizot de Witt indignantly observes. 
The clever book now before us possesses unusual interest from its 
containing large portions of the Countess’s correspondence with 
her mother and sister-in-law, lately discovered by their de- 
scendant, the present Duke de la Trémoille. ‘These precious 
papers,” we are told, “ were found hidden in « barrel at the bottom 
of a cellar. They are very numerous, and yellow with age and 
damp. Many of them are in cypher, but the care of the Duchesse 
de la Trémoille—to whom most of them were addressed—has, 

all cases, added the key ; so that they are quite intelligible. The 
dates would have been diflicult to guess at, but that the same sis- 
terly hand has marked them at the back of every letter.” Thanks 
to this discovery, we are enabled to study the Lady of Latham 
as she really was—simple, unaflected, sprightly, and intensely 
genuine, from her first childish compositions in large writing on 
ruled paper, to her gossiping, but never ill-natured, epistles in 
later life, filled with the small talk of Charles II.’s Court. 
Whether it is the child of six years old, telling her mother with 
the happy self-satisfaction of youth, “Since you went away, 1 
have become very good; thank God, you will find me quite 
learned,” or, when a little older, recapitulating her “ beautiful 
New Year’s presents”—her earrings, her carcanet, her dress of 
silver tissue, and * three dozen of pearl and raby buttons” ; 
whether it is the girl, mixing up ee reflections on the 
state of politics aud on life in general with accounts of Court 
ballets ; or the bride, who has “every reason to thank God 
and you for having married me so happily; or the great lady, 
writing with equal fluency on the stormy passages between 
the King and the Parliament, the assassination of the Duke of 
Buckingham, the heavy subsidies, and her baby’s long frocks; 
still we always see tue same vigorous mind, devoting all its powers 
to the question of the moment, whatever that may be. The 
whole tone of thought is well suited to the arch and animated 
face portrayed by Rubens, which our readers will doubtless re- 
aanher in the National Portrait Exhibition three years ago. She 


* The Lady of Latham; being the Life and Original Letters of Charlotte de 
la Trémoiile, Countess A Derby. By Madame Guizot de Witt. London: 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 1869 
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could hate, too, with a good downright hatred which would have 
rejoiced Dr. Johnson’s heart. When her eldest son scandalized 
his family by making a love-match with a portionless German 
girl, the wa: in which the Countess harps for years on the iniquity 
of “the Delilah,” as she terms her, is almost ludicrous:— 
« There never was so malignant a nature as that woman’s, who 
has nothing good or — about her.” The young man him- 
self is “ worse than the Prodigal Son,” and his wife is “ a person 
without a single good quality.” Even in her will the mother can- 
not forget; she cuts her eldest-born off, uot exactly with a 
shilling, but with five pounds; and this when her husband’s 
dying injunction to her had been to forgive the offending couple. 

“Lady Derby’s letters show her to have been a woman of great 
natural talents, but how far her powers had been cultivated by 
education does not appear. We get a glimpse of the studies 
ef good little girls in Huguenot families when at six years old 
she boasts to her mother, “ I know seventeen Psalms, all the 

uatrains of Pibrac, all the huitains of Zamariel, and above all, 
Tos talk Latin”; but after this we hear no more. Madame 
Guizot de Witt speaks feelingly of the badness of her hand- 
writing, which degenerates as soon as she leaves off ruled paper, 
and of her spelling—no proofs of disgraceful ignorance, however, 
in that age or the next. It must be admitted, however, that she 
surpasses even ordinary French inability to spell English propernouns 
when, twenty years after her marriage, she can get no nearer to 
the name of her husband’s favourite county, and the scene of her 
own exploits, than Lenguicher—as tine an example of purely 
phonetic orthography as any one need wish for. 

It is alittle disappointing to find that the one great event in the 
life of the Countess is conspicuous by its absence. If she ever 

ve her sister-in-law any account of the defence of Latham 

ouse, it has been lost; and so little did vain-glory or self- 
consciousness enter into her composition, that during the whole 
subsequent correspondence she never alludes to the deeds that 
have made her famous—a modesty which does her infinite credit, 
but which is nevertheless to be regretted. Other chroniclers 
must be referred to for that most picturesque episode of the 
Civil Wars which is given at full length in the book before us. 
The story opens with divers stately messages between the lady 
and Fairfax, who, having on one occasion forgotten or neglected 
etiquette so far as to invite the Countess to au interview, was at 
ence checked by the crushing rebuke “that she conceived it more 
knightly that Sir Thomas Fairfax should wait upon her than she 
upon him.” The Puritan General's reluctance to begin the siege, 
and his attempts to induce her to surrender, do indeed look as if 
his knightly feelings shrank from the ungrateful task of fighting 
with a lady, while the Countess, who had no such scruples to 
trouble her, went to work with right good will :— 

With her children—her two daughters, Mary and Catherine—she 
watched over everything ; arranged for the food of the soldiers—was present 
at the distribution of the powder—at the nursing of the wounded—was often 
on the ramparts, and always at chapel at prayer-time. When a bullet tell in 
her bed-room she smiled disdainfully, and it was only after the same thing had 
happened three or four times that she would condescend to change her apart- 
ment, though still with the “ protest that she would keep the house while 
there was a single building to cover her head.” 

On one occasion a shell had burst in the dining-room during dinner, 
which broke the glass and furniture, but injured no one. The children 
were beside their mother at the time, but they did not move, and scarcely 
changed colour. The Countess merely gave them a look of approbation, 
and the meal was continued in the midst of the confusion. 

While on the subject of the siege, we must notice one passa, 
where Madame Guizot de Witt has, we think, misunderstood the 
language of her authority. She says that in a successful sortie — 

The garrison . . . took a great number of prisoners, whom the 

Countess, proud of having scarcely any men left in the hands of the enemy, 
would have consented vo release, in exchange for some of the King’s friends 
detained at Manchester, Preston, and Lancaster. Colonel Rigby promised 
this, but failed to fulfil his engagement, “it suiting well their religion,” 
says the narrator of the siege, “neither to observe faith with God nor with 
men.” And then followed at Latham a melancholy massacre of prisoners 
whom the Countess could neither keep nor set free. 
This sounds unpleasant enough in all conscience ; but on referring 
to the contemporary narrator, Captain Halsall, from whom the 
authoress quotes, we find not a word of a “ melancholy massacre.” 
What he does say is, that in this particular sortie “we took 
only one prisoner, an officer, for intelligence,” but that “in 
former sallies some prisoners had been taken, and were released 
by exchange” ; that Colonels Ashton and Rigby broke their pro- 
mise to set at liberty a corresponding number of Royalists, and 
that this breach of faith “occasioned a greater slaughter than 
either her Ladyship or the captains desired, because we were in no 
condition to keep many prisoners, and knew their commanders 
would never release them but upon base and dishonourable terms.” 
In spite of the delicacy with which the good Captain approaches 
his subject, a careful perusal of the passage will at once show his 
meaning to be, not that any men already taken were massacred, 
but that no quarter was given for the future. There is a world of 
difference between fighting @ owtrance, and butchering an adversary 
after he has been made prisoner. 

This same Colonel Rigby was a personal enemy of Lord Derby, 
and must, one would fancy, have been the original of that villanous 
Roundhead in whom historical novelists delight, he demeans 
himself so exactly in the approved and conventional manner. 
“You must remember he had been a lawyer, and a bad one,” is the 
scornful remark of Captain Halsall, who evidently cannot forgive 
him for harassing the besieged with grenadoes. The Puritan 
commandant’s insolence serves to set off the Royalist lady's dignity 


to greater advantage; his pride has a most dramatic fall when his 
mortar is captured by the garrison on the very day on which he 
had invited his friends in the neighbourhood to come and see 
Latham House fired ; and when the avenging angel overtakes him 
in the shape of Prince Rupert, and his banners are hung up as tro- 
phies in the chapel of Latham, we feel as if we had been at the 
representation ot a grand scenic melodrama. 

Rupert, just then in the full tide of his success, was struck 
with admiration at the gallant resistance of the Countess, whom, 
however, he advised to withdraw to the Isle of Man; and thus 
Lady Derby’s military career ended. Her correspondence, re- 
sumed soon after this period, becomes again the main point of 
interest in the book. The accounts she gives of the state of reli- 
gion, from 1647 to 1650, are worth quoting, as showing the 
general break-up of old ideas of reverence, and as exemplifyin 
her own notion, not altogether extinct at the present day, that 
evil things, even the printing of the Koran and the belief in the 
Spirit of the Universe, both of which she records with horror, must 
necessarily in the long run turn to the advantage of the Pope. As 
time wears on, the Countess rises into almost C like 
incoherency of reasoning :— 

They [the Parliament] would find it hard to tell you their creed, where 
there are as many religions as families, ‘The test is — maintained ; 
books printed which deny the Holy Ghost, and the persons known to have 
produeed them not punished ; the Commandments of God and the confession 
of faith not regarded ; the Lord’s prayer neglected, and not thought neces- 
sary to be said ; the sacraments administered according to the fancy of the 
person administering ; the ministry neglected—every one who thinks he is 
able to preach, even women, may do so without any examination ; baptism 
is thought nothing of, and not administered to children; and worse things, 
which make all who have any religion left shudder to see it so abused. . . . 
If I had the honour of talking to you for a couple of hours you would 
soon be convinced of the truth, and would deplore the sufferings of the 
Protestant religion, and the profit that the Catholics derive from them. 


Again and again the Countess returns to these subjects, . on 
gizing to her correspondent for so doing by saying, “ When I am 
on this topic it is not easy for me to quitit.” Sects are increasing 
daily, the blasphemies she hears are almost beyond belief, the 
most monstrous vice and the most execrable heresy are endured ; 
she is assured that “if this goes on, in a few years the Catholic 
religion will be openly professed in England ; it is now very freely 
tolerated, and the votaries of this religion live peaceably and enjoy 
their property.” Then a genuine bit of ancient superstition crops 
up, oddly enough, in the midst of antinomiunism, atheism, tolera- 
tion of Romanism, and “advanced views” generally. While in 
one half of the kingdom men were allowed to demonstrate with 
impunity that there was no God, in the other half they were liable 
to be sent to the stake for having dealings with the Devil:— 


One of our people, who returned from Scotland a short time ago, had seen 
many sorcerers burned, who all declared that they were always present with 
Cromwell when he fought ; and others in England, near Newcastle, say the 
same thing, our doctor being present at the time; and there is a sorcerer 
now in prison in Edinburgh, who affirms that he was present when Cromwell 
renounced his baptismal vow. 


But even in the midst of her alarms, when the affairs of her 
family were in the utmost disorder, and the Countess herself had 
been ill with anxiety and trouble, she finds time to enter, with all 
the interest of a -natured aunt, into the important question 
whether her niece, Madlle. de la ‘Trémoille, who was about to be 

resented at Court, was entitled to the “ tabouret.” Indeed, Lad 
Jerby's versatility is not the least noteworthy thing about her. No 
one would recognise the heroine of Latham after the Restoration, 
when she throws herself with the keenest delight into the life of the 
Court. Far from standing haughtily aloof, a representative of ancient 
virtue in the midst of new-fangled frivolity, as Sir Walter Scott 
would have us believe, she is quite enthusiastic about the King. 
“Tt must be owned that he is the most charming prince in the 
world!” and she prophesies that he will make a very good hus- 
band. She retails scandal, cautiously veiled in cipher, about Anne 
Hyde; she works with might and main—why is not explained— 
to get the great Mademoiselle put forward as a suitable bride for 
Charles; she looks about for an eligible English nobleman as a match 
for her own niece; and sends a commission to France for “ the 
most beautiful doll to be had, that will undress,” as a present to 
the Chancellor's little granddaughter. Under the guidance of the 
Countess, we see the Restoration in rose-colour ; “ the days never 
to be recalled without a blush” appear as uncommonly pleasant 
and harmless days. 

Madame Guizot de Witt corrects some prevailing errors relating 
to Lady Derby, particularly as to her treatment by the hostile 
party in power, It is satisfactory, for the honour of the Common- 
wealth, to know, on the evidence of her own letters, that the 
often-repeated statements that the Countess was kept a prisoner 
in an unhealthy dwelling in the Isle of Man, that she there lost 
two of her children, and that she was not released from captivity 
till the Restoration, are perfectly false ; and that, though poor and 
overwhelmed with debt, she was a free woman, living first at 
London and then at Knowsley, “sending her son to Paris with 
suitable attendants, and marrying her daughters in a rank worthy 
of their birth.” The execution of the noted William Christian 
appears to have been entirely the doing of that son, Charles eighth 
Earl of Derby, whom she never forgave for his marriage ; and at 
no time did she assume that semi-regal title which figures so 
eae in Scott’s novel. It is her daughter-in-law, “the 

elilah,” who queens it in Man. “ As for that sword which has 
been restored to my son, I cannot tell what it means,” writes the 
Countess contemptuously in 1661, “for Monsieur his father never 
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had any carried before him in the Isle of Man. It is a piece of 
his wife’s vanity to have it put in the Gazette.” 

One word as to the literary merits of the book. Great pains 
have evidently been expended upon it ; and, although relating the 
exploits and sufferings of a Royalist heroine, Madame Guizot de 

itt takes an unprejudiced view of the time, and invariably 
endeavours to be fair to both sides, as befits one who bears the 
name of the calm and philosophical historian of the English Revo- 
lution. If the language sometimes seems to lack alike English 
vigour and French piquancy, if the story, exciting as its elements 
are, sometimes flags, it must be remembered that the book labours 
under the disadvantage of being in fact a translation, though as 
yet only published in English. Some inaccuracies there are, 
caused, we are willing to believe, not by carelessness, but by 
simple misapprehension of the language, often elliptical and in- 
volved, of the authorities, At the same time it is strange that 
Madame de Witt, who has consulted the State Trials, and must 
therefore have seen the names there given in full of the twenty 
officers who sat on the court-martial by which Lord Derby was 
condemned, has nevertheless diminished the members to “ twelve 
sequestrators for the county of Chester.” An ambiguous expres- 
sion of the historian of the House of Stanley, who talks of 
“ twelve sequestrators and committee-men,” has probably misled 
the authoress. In her next paragraph. she speaks of ‘“ the Act 
of Parliament passed on the 12th of August, and addressed in 
the county to Major-General Mitton, prohibiting all correspond- 
ence with Charles Stuart or his party.” In the Somers ‘Tracts 
we read that the Earl was brought to trial before a court- 
martial holden “by vertue of a commission from his excellency 
the Lord Gen. Cromwel, grounded upon an act of parliament of 
the 12th of August last, entituled ‘An Act prohibiting Corre- 
spondency with Charles Stuart or his Party, directed to Major 

en. Mitton’” [sic]. A printer’s error in misplacing the in- 
verted commas, copied without correction into flowell’s State 
Trials, has evidently led Madame de Witt astray. We hope 
it is the translators who are responsible for the confused grammar 
at page 174, from which it would appear that the Earl’s enemies, 
Colonels Birch and Rigby, were among the judges; for the con- 
text seems to show that the authoress was aware that such was 
not the case. 

These, however, are small matters; and the Countess herself 
redeems everything. A more charming piece of contemporary 
history than the letters of Charlotte de la Trémoille could hardly 
be found, and Madame Guizot de Witt deserves the thanks of all 
students of the Civil Wars for giving them to the world. 


THIERRY’S HISTORY OF GAUL UNDER THE ROMANS.* 
(Second Notice.) 


THIERRY, as we have said, begins his present history 
AVY e with the putting down of what -he looks on as the last 
movement on behalf of national Gaulish independence and of 
the national Gaulish religion—the revolts of Mariccus, Tutor, 
Classicus, and Civilis, in the last of whom at least we must 
venture to claim a nearer interest than can belong to M. 
Thierry, It was a movement in which we hear of Gaulish 
Druids on the one hand and of the prophetic virgins of Ger- 
many on the other. We seem almost to be reading the his- 
tory of our own times, when Classicus asumes the ensign of 
a ltoman Cesar, and makes men swear allegiance to the Kmpire 
of the Gauls. Such a mixture of ideas shows the influence which 
Rome had already exercised on the Gaulish mind, when Gaulish 
independence could not be asserted without this deliberate aping 
of the conquerors. A movement which took such a shape carried 
its own overthrow with it; the real Empire was sure to triumph 
over the imitation. The insurrections contemporary with the 
civil wars of Galba, Otho, Vitellius, and Vespasian, were crushed, 
and Gaul sank, under the Flavian Czesars and their successors, 
into a province, though a great and flourishing province, of the 
Roman Empire. The land was more and more Romanized, and it 
had its full share in the prosperity of the reigns which are com- 
monly known as those of the Good Emperors. And as soon as 
the Empire was again torn by civil wars, the strength and wealth 
and geographical position of the country gained for Gaul the 
unhappy distinction of being one of their chief seats. In the 
wars which occupy the time between the death of Commodus 
and the final establishment of the dominion of Severus Gaul 
plays a most important part. The history of Gaul becomes 
well-nigh conterminous with the history of the Empire, and the 
historian of Gaul feels the greatness of his position. M. Thierry’s 
narrative rises and swells in proportion to the occasion, and he gives 
us vivid pictures of the three candidates for Empire, Severus, Niger, 
and Albinus. ‘The last of these three made Gaul the seat of his 
dominion, and the battle which raised Severus to undisputed 
power, the great fight of Lyons, was fought on Gaulish soil. But 
we at once see the wide difference between this struggle and the 
earlier one. In the struggle of the first century we can easily see 
that the moral as well as the political yoke of Rome had been so 
effectually pressed down upon the neck of the Gauls that any 
struggle for Gaulish independence could not fail to be hope- 
less, Still it was a strugyle for Gaulish independence, both in 


* Histoire de la Gaule sous la Domination romaine. Par M. Amédée 
Nouvelle édition. Tomes premier et deuxieme. Paris: Didier 
et Cie. 


name and in fact. But the struggle which was decided at Lyons 
was anything but a struggle for Gaulish independence. Clodings 
Albinus reigned in Gaul, Sut no one could be further removed 
from the character of a national Gaulish sovereign. Albinus 
was a candidate for the Roman Empire, the favoured candi. 
date of the Roman Senate, a competitor whom Severus found 
it convenient to acknowledge as a colleague, till his victo 
over his eastern competitor Riess enabled him to turn and crus 
him. But the position of Albinus in Gaul was purely inci- 
dental ; he was by birth an African, and his command lay not 
in Gaul but in Britain. Gaul was simply occupied by him 
as in itself a most valuable part of the Empire and as a help to 
the possession of the whole. The like was the case with the suc- 
ceeding Tyrants or Emperors who made Gaul the centre of their 
dominion, ‘The real wonder is that, when Gaul had so often be- 
come the seat of a practically independent government, the idea 
of complete separation, of a really alent sovereignty, seems 
never to have suggested itself. That such was the case is one of 
the most striking signs of the deep influence which Rome had 
won, if not over the hearts, at least over the minds of her subjects, 
We must also remember that though men still gloried in the 
Roman name, yet for some centuries before the Teutonic conquest 
no subjection to the local Rome was implied in the position of a 
subject of the Empire. All Roman subjects were equally Roman 
citizens ; Caesar was as much at home at Trier as at Rome, and 
for a large part cf the time dealt with by M. Thierry, Trier saw 
the face of Cesar much oftener than Rome did. Gaul in fact 
held such a position during the latter days of the first Western 
Empire that there was no temptation to fall away from an Empire 
which was practically as much Gaulish as it was Roman. In f; 
none of those parts of the Empire which had been either really 
Hellenized or really Romanized ever did willingly fall away. 

M. Thierry’s subject naturally leads him to some examination of 
the condition and ethnology of those Teutonic invaders of Gaul and 
the other provinces the struggle against whom forms the chief part 
of the external history of the Western part of the Empire. This is. 
the part of M. Thierry’s work in which we are least able to follow 
him. It is no blame to him that his notions forty years ago were- 
not in fulness or clearness equal to the critical standard of modern 
scholarship. It isa hard task to recast a sketch of this sort by 
the help of wholly new lights, but M. Thierry does not seem to 
have made the attempt. In what he says on this head, we see no. 
sign of any intluence of modern philology. In fact we do not 
understand what his system is. He seems sometimes to use 
the word German in the wide sense in which it is used by Cesar 
and Tacitus, while at other times he divides the Germans of Cesar: 
and Tacitus into two classes, Germans and Suevians; a division 
whose nomenclature is somewhat perplexing, while for our own 
- we cannot see the grounds on which the division is made. 

I. Thierry is much more at home with anything locally Gaulish, 
with any of the events of the general history which happened on 
Gaulish soil. He finds a subject which exactly suits him in the 
period which followed the death of that self-styled Antoninus who. 
is better known by his nick-name of Caracalla. The elevation of 
the two Syrian Emperors, Elagabalus and Alexander Severus, 
gives him an opportunity for pointing out, perhaps not without 
some exaggeration, the rivalry between Kast and West which 
certainly did exist, though its external expression more com- 
monly shows itself between Eastern and Western armies than be- 
tween Eastern and Western populations. And in the reign of 
Alexander he lights on a stray piece of local information which 
crops out strangely in the midst of the general history into which 
his narrative has unavoidably grown, but which may lead the 
way to any amount of examination and conjecture with regard to 
the internal constitution of Gaul at this time. The inscription 
known as the Marbles of Thorigny sets before us an assembly of 
three divisions of Gaul, Belgic, Lyonese or Celtic, and Aquitanian, 
in which it was proposed to bring charges before the Emperor 
against Claudius Paullinus, Propreetor of Lyonese Gaul, but in 
which the proposal was negatived by the veto of 'T. Sennius 
Solemnis, deputy of the Viducasses, who declared that his con- 
stituents had given him no instructions to support any charge 
against Paullinus, but rather to approve of his acts, On this 
M. Thierry remarks :— 

Ces paroles arréterent la délibération: d’ot l'on peut inférer: 1° que le 
contréle des assemblées générales des provinces s’étendait & la gestion des 
plus hauts magistrats, et qu’elles avaient le droit de les accuser ; 2° que les 
mandats donnés par les cités & leurs représentants étaient impeératifs 5 
ie veto d'un membre avait le pouvoir de suspendre une 
libération, 


Here we seem to have, what it is hardly possible to find else- 
where in what is called the ancient world, a real representative 
constitution, unless indeed any one chooses to refuse the name of 
representative to an assembly whose members seem to have acted 
so purely as delegates. Here is a matter on which we should like 
to hear something more, and M. Thierry promises to tell us some- 
thing more, but it does not come within the two volumes now 
before us. 

It has often been noticed, and noticed naturally with different 
motives, that Christianity was, as a rule, more persecuted by 
the good Emperors than by the bad ones. Marcus Aurelius, 
under whom the horrible persecution of Lyons took place, is the 
case which most naturally occurs to the mind, and there is 
something specially revolting in the tale of cruelties ordered 
or sanctioned by the mild philosopher, the strict censor of 
his own conscience. But more remarkable historically is the 
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inst Christianity displayed by so many of that remarkable 
succession of Illyrian peasants and soldiers who rose to empire 
during the revolutions of the third century, and who commonly 
showed themselves worthy of the empire to which they rose. A 
prince like Decius, for instance, in whom we recognise nearly every 
incely virtue, appears among the fiercest persecutors of the 
hurch, while the Christians had found a respite, if not actual 
favour, at the hands of the weak and wicked Commodus. The ex- 
ation is easy. The great princes of the third century were 
eminently reformers, and not only reformers, but men striving to 
bring back a past state of things, to place the fabric of the Roman 
State once more upon its old foundations. Such a scheme in- 
volved, whether asa matter of zeal or as a matter of policy, the re- 
tention or restitution of the old Roman religion as one of the chief 
foundations of the Roman State. The power and glory of Rome 
was bound up with the worship of Mars and Quirinus and Jupiter 
Optimus Maximus, and no Christian prelate ever felt it more 
thoroughly his duty to drive away all erroneous and strange 
doctrines than did the Imperial High Pontiff who was charged 
with maintaining the honour of the Gods of Rome. It was there- 
fore the most virtuous, the most patriotic of the Emperors, 
those who were most bent on reform and on the restoration of 
the good old time, to whom Christianity naturally appeared as 
something hateful, as something that —- the foundations of 
the Empire. And -here M. Thierry well points out that this 
feeling, which in a Roman Censor like Valerian may have been 
mere matter of policy, was in Illyrian peasants like Aurelian 
and Decius a matter of heart-felt faith. The religion of 
Rowe, as well as the other virtues of Rome, had fled from 
Rome itself and had taken shelter with the hardy provincials of 
the frontiers. In the last and greatest of the Illyrian series we 
indeed find another state of things; in Diocletian we find policy in 
its most consummate form, a policy which, as we said in a former 
article, made him for a while distinctly favourable to the Chris- 
tians. Driven, as it would seem at first, into persecution by the 
persuasions of his colleagues, he ——— with a good will as 
soon as the flames of his palace led him truly or untruly to believe 
that the Christians were the enemies of his person and government. 
The persecution of Diocletian and Maximian, important from any 
point of view, assumes a sort of factitious importance in the hands 
of M. Thierry, who not only, as we have said, accepts the tale of 
the Theban Legion, but also gives an amount of faith which sur- 
prises us to those late ecclesiastical legends which give a Christian 
character to the insurrection of the Bagaude. It is of course 
ible, and indeed likely, that some Christians driven to despe- 
ration may have joined the ranks of the revolters, just as it is hard 
to distinguish the exact proportion of religious and _ political 
motives in some of the popular movements in England in the time 
of Richard the Second and Henry the Fifth. But surely the in- 
surrection was in itself essentially a Jacquerie, forestalling, as 
events in Gaulish and French history do forestall one another, the 
more famous Jacquerie of the fourteenth century. Any Christian 
or other religious character which it received must have been 
purely incidental. But this insurrection is well worth notice. 
As a mere forestalling of an event so far distant, it is highly 
remarkable, as showing how a state of society essentially the 
same produced the same results at two such distant periods; and 
it is remarkable also as another witness to the deep impress 
which Rome had made on the minds of her provinces. The 
leaders of these revolted peasants assumed the titles of Caesar and 
Augustus as naturally as if they had been the generals of a 
— army, not without some hope of really reigning on the 
tine. 


Through the greater part of M. Thierry’s second volume, from 
the accession of Constantine to the division of the Empire be- 
tween the sons of Theodosius, ecclesiastical matters divide the in- 
terest of the narrative with the defence of the frontier against the 
Teutonic invaders. ‘This period is one of the turning-points in the 
history of the world. The Empire seems to become Christian as 
if on oe to hand on Christianity to her Northern conquerors, 
and the time is one full of striking events and of characters of 
the highest possible interest. Constantine himself—strange and 
often revolting problem as his character is—Julian, Valentinian, 
the great Theodosius and his father, are names which would stand 
out from among their fellows in any age; and an interest of 
another kind attaches itself to the tragedy of the son of Valentinian, 
the pious and well-intended, however feeble, Gratian. Then, 
besides the Emperors, we have the saints, Athanasius and Ambrose, 
and those who come more closely home to M. Thierry’s subject, 
the great names of Hilary and Martin. Through all these scenes 
M. Thierry carries us with an interest which seldom flags, and we 
shall rejoice to see the result of his labours of revision and re- 
casting when carried on to the period which is to follow, the 
peried of the Teutonic conquest of Gaul. We might ourselves 
a look on matters in a somewhat different light; still we 
have not a word to say against the passage with which M. 
Thierry winds up his present work :— 

Les récits qui vont suivre nous montreront V’empire romain occidental se 
concentrant de plus en plus dans la province des Gaules. La noble et in- 
telligente race qui Vhabite est la dernitre & soutenir le nom romain en 
Occident. C’est a elle que, dans le déluge de la Buarbarie, la Providence 


confie le dépdt de la civilisation qui s’éteint, avec le devoir de la rendre plus 
au monde. 


STUBBES’S ANATOMIE OF ABUSES.* 
R. JOHN PAYNE COLLIER, the veteran commentator, 
who was reporting Parliamentary speeches before Mr. 
Perceval was shot, and editing old plays before Mr. Gladstone 
was born, has amused a month or two of his eighty-first summer 
by watching through the press fifty copies of the little book 
whose lengthy title is given below. It forms number eleven of 
Miscellaneous Tracts, temp. Eliz. and Jac. I. We have not seen the 
previous numbers, but if they approach the present one in value, the 
series, which Mr. Collier calls The Yellow, from the colour of its wrap- 
ers, must be of genuine interest and importance. He has also 
issued other reprints similarly distinguished among themselves by 
their colours, and has made them so completely the business of 
his life that, in the letters which he from time to time addresses 
to one of our contemporaries regarding them, he talks of finishing 
“my red series,” or continuing “ my green series,” in a fashion 
which irresistibly reminds one of certain annual migrations from 
the blue bed to the brown. ; 

Our readers are well aware that we have long abandoned 
the girls of the Victorian age to their own peculiar proclivities ; and, 
finding too little in the damsels of our own period to look upon with 
satisfaction, had sought consolation in allowing our minds to dwell 
on the virtues and graces of the young ladies of the Elizabethan 
era, picturing them to ourselves arrayed in garments of dignified 
simplicity, reading Plato in the deep recesses of oriel windows, 
and winning the hearts of princes by the gospel light dawning in 
their eyes. Mr. Carlyle, in an amusing passage of one of his works, 
has taught us to measure the distance between the two epochs by 
saying that “ they had Shakspeare and we have Sheridan Knowles ; 
they had Sir Walter Raleigh and we have Beau Brummell”; and 
we had taught ourselves to believe that the same sort of formula 
would be found equally applicable to the other sex. But the pen 
of Phillip Stubbes has dispelled the illusion at once and for ever. 
Whenever an apprentice robs his master’s till, the Daily Telegraph 
informs us that it is the mission of history to repeat itself, and it is 
so with the fashions of women. We turned from the Anatomie of 
Abuses to a paper which appeared in these columns some eighteen 
months ago, and exclaimed with Shakspeare, “‘ These hands are not 
more like.” The mere name of the author ought to have prepared 
us for something of this sort. Not the Stubbes part of it, for that, 
although hardly to be commended for its euphony, is simple and 
unpretending; but the Christian name, the Philip. Why were 
there so many Philips in those days*—Philip, Earl of Arundel, to 
whom this book is dedicated; Philip, Earl of Pembroke, to whom 
the Shakspeare folio is inscribed; Philip Sidney and Philip Mas- 
singer, who could write books for themselves. Why but be- 
cause Philip was the name of the amiable foreigner who for 
a time promised to be the “ father of our kings to be,” and was the 
favourite godpapa with the rank-worshipping mammas of the 
= And if the word Philip had been called out at a bear- 

aiting in the sixteenth century, there would have been as man 
responses to it as there are nowadays when Halbert is shou 
for at a Foresters’ Féte at the Crystal Palace. 

The portion of Stubbes’s book which brought us to this way of 
thinking is entitled A particulare discription of the Abuses of 
Women's Apparell in Ailyna, which according to the quaint 
marginalia are divided into “Coloring of faces with oy ntments 
and waters; Trimming of their heds; Laying out of their haire ; 
Gold wreaths circumgyring their temples; Gewgawes hanged 
about their frontiers; Curling and crisping and laying out of 
heyre; Bought heyre and coloured used to be worn; Hattes of 
vie, taffaty worn in common; Making holes in their eares to 
hang rings and jewels by; Supportasses the pillers of pride; 
Women wearing dublets and jerkins; Vaine gestures’ and coynes 
of women in the middest of their pecock fethers; Fingers clogged 
with rings; The diversitie of gownes; Looking-glasses the devills 
spectacles,” &c, &c. Ke. 

The description of the adornment of their heads must be given in, 
the author’s own words :— 

Then followeth the trimming and tricking of their heds in laying out 
their hair to the shewe, which of force must be curled, frisled and crisped, 
laid out (a world to see!) on wreathes and borders from one eare to another. 
And lest it should fall down it is underpropped with forks, wyers, and I 
cannot tell what, rather like grime sterne monsters than chaste christian 
matrones. Then, on the edges of their bolstred hair (for it standeth crested 
round about their frontiers, and hanging over their faces like pendices with 
glasse windowes on every side) there is layd great wreathes of gold and 
silver, curiouslie wrought and cunninglie applied to the temples of their 
heads. And for feare of lacking anything to set forth their pride withal, at 
their hayre, thus wreathed and crested, are hanged bugles (I dare not say 
bables), ouches, rings, gold, silver, glasses, and such other gewgawes and 
trinkets besides, which for that they be innumerable, and Fe unskilfull in , 
wemens termes, I cannot easily recount. 

In his next paragraph he again takes up the subject, and enlarges) 
upon it with a hearty energy :— 

But they are not simply content with their owne haire, but buy other | 
heyre, dying it of what color they list themselves: and this they weare in. 
the same order as you have heard, as though it were their owne naturall 
heir, . . . . Then, on toppes of these stately turrets (I meane their 


* The Anatomie of Abuses : contayning a Discoverie, or briefe Summarie 
of such Notable Vices and Imperfections as now raigne in many Christian 
Countreyes of the Worlde, but especially in a verie famous Ilande, called 
Ailgna; Together with most fearefull Examples of God's Judgementes exe- 
cuted upon the Wicked for the same, as well in Ailgna of late, as in other 
places elsewhere. Verie godly to be read of all true Christians everie where, 
but most needeful to be regarded in Englande. Made Dialogue-wise by; 
Phillip Stubbes. .. Printed at London, 1 Maij, 1583. 
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y heads wherein is more vanitie than true philosophie now and than) 
stand their other capitall ornaments, as French hood, hat, cap, kercher and 
suche like; whereof some be of velvet, some of taffatie, some (but few) of 
woll, some of this fashion, some of that, and some of this color, some of that, 
according to the variable fantasies of their serpentine minds. And to such 
excesse it is growen as every artificers wyfe (almost) will not stick to goe 
in her hat of velvet everye day, every marchant’s wyte and meane gentle- 
woman in her French hood, and everye poor cottager’s daughter in her 
taffatie hat, or els of woll, at least well lined with silk, velvet or taffatie. 
But how they come by this (so they have it) they care not; who payeth 
for it they regard not ; nor yet what hurt booth to themselves and others it 
dooth bring, they fear not, but runne daily @ malo ad pejus. 


He then proceeds to the “great ruffes, neckerchers, and part- 
lets used of women,” which he says are “ smeared with the devils 
liquore, I meane starch.” Under these are “ three or foure degrees 
of minor ruffes, placed gradatim, step by step, one beneath an- 
other, and all under the maister devil rutfe.” Stubbes appears most 
offended, however, with those who affect masculine attire, and 
wear “doublets and jerkins buttoned up the breast, and made 
with wings, welts and pinions on the shoulder points, as man’s 
apparel is for all the world.” The gowns of others attract his 
attention, being of “divers fashions, changing with the moon, 
for some be of the new fashion, some of the older, some of this 
fashion, and some of that, some with sleeves hanging down to 
their skirts, trayling on the ground, and cast over their shoulders 
like cow-tayles.” Then come their capes, “ pleated and ryveled 
down the back wonderfully with more knacks than I cau declare ” ; 
their petticots “fringed about the skirts with silk fringe of 
changable coloure” ; and their Airtles of velvet bordered with lace 
and fringe. Well may he say, “ When they have all these goodly 
robes upon them women seem to be the smallest part of them- 
selves, not naturall women, but artificiall women; not women of 
flesh and blod, but rather puppits or mawmets of rags and 
clowtes compact together.” 

Boots and stockings form such an important item in the female 
artillery of the present day that we were particularly curious to 
see what was said of the chaussure of the Elizabethan damsels. 
We are not sure that even the fair directress of the Strand 
Theatre might not find some hints in the following extract, which 
we commend to her notice when that burlesque of Kenilworth is 
revived in which Varney brings down the house by informing Amy 
Robsart that her “trap” is at the door :— 

Their netherstockes, in like maner, are either of silke gearnsey, worsted, 
crewell, or at least of as fyne yarn thread or cloth as is possible to be had, 
cunningly knit, and curiously indented in every point : wherto they have 
korked shooes, pinsnets, pantoftles, aiid slippers, some of black velvet, some 
of white, some of greene, and some of yellowe; some of Spanish leather, 
and some of English lether, stitched with silk, and imbrodered with gold 
and silver all over the foote, with other gewgawes innumerable. 


Scents, of course, come in for their share of notice, and “ cyvet, 
muske, sweete powders, and fragrant pomanders ” are particularly 
specified. We should have thought, however, that natural flowers 
would have escaped from censure, but quite the contrary is the 
case :— 


And in the summer-time whilst flowers be greene and fragrant, ye 
shall not have any gentlewoman almost, no nor yet any droye [drudge] 
or pussle in the countrey, but they will carye in their hande nosegayes 
and posies of flowres to smell at; and which is more, two or three nose- 
gayes sticked in their brests before, for what cause I cannot tel, except 
it be to allure their paramours to snatch at them, wherby [ doubt not 
ser — get many a slabbering kisse, and, peradventure, more freendship 


To which is appended, marginally, the brief but (we suppose) 
significant commentary “ Beware the Spanish pip.” What follows 
we may call the author's general remarks :— 


After all this, when they have attired themselves in the midst of their 
pride, it is a world to consider their coynesse in gestures, their minsednes 
in woords and speaches, their gyngerlynes in trippinge on toes like young 
goates, their demure nicitie and babishnes, and withall their hawtie 
stomackes and more than Cyclopicall countenances. ‘Their fingers are 
decked with gold, silver, and precious stones, their wristes with bracelets 
and armlets of gold, and other preciouse jewels; their hands are covered 
with their sweetwashed gloves, imbrodered with gold, silver, and what not ; 
and to such abhomination is it grown, as they must have their looking glasses 
earyed with them whersocver they go. And good reason, for els how cold 


they see the devil in them ? 

If we were to dismiss this work of Phillip Stubbes without say- 
ing that he can write in a higher strain than can be gathered from 
these extracts, or without recording that his sentiments are often 
as wise and humane as his ubservations are shrewd and his descrip- 
tions graphic, we should be doing him great injustice. 


So highly was the Ana‘omie of Abuses appreciated by the public | 


of its own day, that it went through no less than five editions 
between 1583 and 1595. Each of these differs so materially from 
the others that, if space permitted, it might be worth while 
to point out the old subjects which were dropped, and the new 


matters which were animadverted upon in each successive re- | 


writing. These changes, we suspect, were caused more by the pro- 
gress of the author's opinions, and of the opinions of the Puritans 
generally, than by the vicissitudes of fashion, or the introduction 
of new customs and amusements. One point is particularly worth 

of remark. In the preface to the first edition Stubbes speaks wih 
something more than indulgence of “honest and chast playes, 
tragedies, and enterluds,” admitting them, under certain cireum- 
stances, to be adapted for the “good example of life, for the 
avoyding of that which is evill, and learning of that which is good.” 
He even goes so far as to describe them as “ tollerable exercyses ” 
which may be used for the “ godly recreation of the mind” But 
this passage totally disappears from all subsequent versions of the 
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work, and its omission must be imputed to the former cause 
mentioned, and not in any way to the latter; for the second edi- 
tion appeared in August, 1383, when Shakspeare and Marlowe 
were in their teens, before Jonson had gone to Westminster or 
Fletcher learned his A B C in his father’s Sussex rectory; when 
Beaumont and Massinger were as yet unborn. The day was 
indeed close at hand when the stage was to be raised to an im- 
portance to which it had never before attained, but this had 
certainly not arrived in the brief interval between the first and 
second editions of the Anatomie of Abuses. If we knew more of 
Stubbes’s personal history, this and other difficulties might be 
cleared up. That he was married we should at once infer from 
the general scope of his principal work; and that his wife differed 
materially from his typical female we should also have guessed 
even if he had not devoted a separate publication to the celebration 
of her godly life and Christian death, ‘together with a most won- 
derfull combate betwixt Satane and her soull; worthie tobeimprinted 
in the tables of every Christian heart.” Elizabeth Stubbes died at 
Burton-upon-Trent, on December 14, 1590, and her husband 
must have been with her at the time, for his title-page says that 
the above relation is *‘ set downe worde for worde as she spoke it, 
as neere as could be gathered by P. S.Gent.” It seems probable 
that the husband ne wife had proceeded as far as Staffordshire in 
the prosecution of the journey which he has described in his latest 
work, of which we know no more than that it was entered at Sta- 
tioners’ Hall in October, 1593, a8-A motive to good woorkes, or rather 
to true christianitie. My. Collier believes the copy which he possesses 
of this work to be the only one in existence, and only vaguely 
hints that he may some day give it to the world. A book of 
bond fide travels, written in the same spirit as the Anatomie o; 
Abuses, would indeed be a treasure ; but we suspect from its title, 
and from the narrowing process which had evidently been going 
on in the author's mind, as also from the fact of its never having 
been reprinted, that it will turn out to bear a close resemblance 
to that somewhat unattractive description of publication which 
has in the present day usurped the exclusive possession of the 
name of Tract. Whatever its nature may be, the author vanished 
from the scene very shortly after its production, and Mr. Collier 
says, ‘‘ We may presume from various circumstances that he was 
carried off by the Plague, which raged in 1592, and did not abate 
until the winter of the succeeding year.” Of his family nothing 
is mentioned. It would be curious if this fierce denouncer of 
stage plays was the father of that Philip Stubbe who, in the next 
generation, was a Fellow of Trinity, and in 1632 published the 
Comedia of Fraus Honesta; and it would be still more curious if 
this zealous and devoted Puritan should turn out to be the 
genitor of a Philip Stubbs, Vintner, in his turn the father of yet 
another Philip Stubbs, who in Queen Anne’s time was Archdeacon 
of St. Albans, and whose effigy, cunningly scraped in mezzotinto, 
figures along with those of Dr. Sacheverel and another as the Three 
Pillars of ye Church. But it would be something far more than 
curious to ascertain whether he were not (as in all probability 
he was) a near kinsman of his contemporary, John Stubbs of 
Lincoln’s Inn, that excellent specimen of the English Puritan 
as we should call him, “the most stubborn of the most stub- 
born sect” as Lord Macaulay describes him, or the “furi 
hot-headed Professor of Religion” of the Elizabethan annalist. 
In 1581 this namesake and kindred — of Philip’s issued 
a book called The Gulph wherein England will be swallowed 
by the French Marriage, which gave such mortal offence to 
Rex Noster, the Queen, that she sent an eminent lawyer to the 
Tower, and compelled a judge of the Common Pleas to resign his 
post, because their declared opinions stood in the way of the con- 
viction of the author and publisher. When the sentence, passed 
by Lord Chief Justice Wray, came to be carried out, a scene took 
lace which will live for ever in the pages of the novelist and the 
istorian, but which would never have been noted but for the 
happy accident of one of the ushers of Westminster School chan- 
cing to pass the neighbouring market-place (now King Street), 
where the scaffold was set up where their right hands were 
chopped off with a common cleaver. “I remember (being there 
present),” says William Camden, the usher aforesaid, “ that 
Stubbs, after his right hand was cut off, put off his hat with his 
left, and said with a loud voice God save the Queen; the multi- 
tude standing about was deeply silent.” All must remember the 
imimitable gusto with which “ that quaint old cruel coxcomb,” 
Sir Mungo Malagrowther, dwells upon the details of this scene 
| when administering consolation to Lord Glenvarloch. It has been 
sketched by two illustrious painters, but we venture to think that 
_ both Scott and Macaulay have diminished the effect of their pic- 
tures by omitting the deep silence of the multitude, and by 
making the victim “ wave his hat,” instead of simply uncover his 
head out of respect, an action so much more in keeping with the 
manly gravity of the Puritan character. 


| We have wandered somewhat from our subject, but we cannot 
| help dwelling with pleasure on any points which serve to connect 
| useven in speculation with the author of such a book as the 
| Anatomie of Abuses, Mr. Collier has been an editor on so extensive 
| a scale that he has long ago got over the weakness of falling blindly 
_ in love with his authors; and in the present instance he can hardly 
_ be said to go too far when he asserts that “ there is no work in our 
| language, or perhaps in any language, that gives so minute and so 
amusing a view of the manners of all classes at the period when it 
was published.” 


\| 
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RUSSIAN SCHOOL-MISTRESSES.* 

interesting pamphlet has lately been published by an 
pseudonym of “ Schédo-Ferroti,” on 
the subject of “ Popular Instruction in Russia.” Its chief aim is 
to show that, in spite of all that has been done—on paper—to pro- 
vide for the education of the Russian people, but very small results 
have been attained, so far as the enlightenment of the lower classes 
is concerned. This failure, says the writer, is to a great extent to 
be accounted for by the difficulty that is universally experienced in 
finding efficient schoolmasters. In the year 1865 Russia nomi- 
nally possessed, it seems, as many as 21,420 parochial schools, 
and since that time many others have been added to the 
number. But the existence of many of these establishments is 
merely nominal. In one district, containing 130,000 inhabitants, 
for instance, at the end of last year there were yy! four schools 
in real working order. The funds required for the establish- 
ment of 47 new schools had been voted, but out of that num- 
ber 21 never even been opened, simply because the requisite 
teachers were not forthcoming. In another district, two villages, 
containing respectively 2,723 and 1,476 inhabitants, possessed 
ouly one school apiece, and the number of pupils attending the 
two schools put together was only eight. 

This is not very encouraging, but the writer proceeds to state 
facts which are still less so. Even if it be granted, he says, 
that much has been done within the last few years to bring edu- 
cation home to the lower classes in Russia, and that advantage 
has to some extent been taken by the Russian peasant of the 
means and appliances placed within his reach, still it must be con- 
fessed that the people have not benefited to any appreciable 
extent by the change. If the official reports are to be believed, 
thousands of Russian men of all ages have lately learnt to read 
and write; but, in spite of all that, says M. Schédo-Ferroti, the 
Russian common people have become “more brutal, more 
drunken, less industrious, and less scrupulous with regard to 
family duties and civic obligations, than they were before 
they took to being instructed.” And for this he accounts by the 
fact that, although the men may have learnt to read and 
write, they have not. been educated in the proper sense of the 
word, not having been placed under masters competent to 
deal with the subject; and as to the women, they have not 
even learnt as much as the men. He suggests, therefore, that 
in the first place better instructors should be found for the 
existing schools; and, in the second place, that an organized 
effort should be made to induce the peasants to send their girls to 
school as well as their boys. For at present that is not the case. 
The number of boys who are learning to read and write is 
deplorably small, but it is large compared with that of the girls 
who are receiving even the slightest amount of instruction. 

The position of the Russian woman has long been a very painful 
one. One of the finest of the poems of Nekrassof, the chief 
living Russian poet, commences with a description of the sorrows 
of the great masses of his countrywomen. “Ages have passed,” 
he says, “and everything else in the world has been often 
changed and improved. But God has forgotten to alter the 
dreary lot of the peasant woman. And so the old type of the 
strong and beautiful Slavonian woman has deteriorated. Poor 
victims of fate! you have suffered unheard. You have never 
made known to the world the voice of your complaining. You 
have passed silently through a terrible struggle, and now we 
see in you the very embodiment of lifelong fear and suffering.” 
Undoubtedly the Russian peasant women too often have a look of 
the kind which the poet describes, an expression such as one might 
expect to find on the faces of persons a have been subjected to 
much hardship, and who have lived in the perpetual expectation 
of punishment—a worn and anxious look, and an air as though of 
premature old age. Much of this is doubtless due to the severity 
of the climate, with its cutting wintry blasts and its scorching 
summer suns; but though the weather may tan the skin and 
account for its unpleasantly wizened appearance, it would be 
unfair to charge it with all the restless suspicion of the eye, all 
the melancholy curve of the mouth. Much of that must be 
considered the result of neglect and unkindness. Even where 
the husband has not been brutal, he has almost to a certainty 
been contemptuous. For not only has the peasant been in 
the habit of treating his wife as a slave, but he has always 
looked down upon her in all good faith as a very inferior animal. 
This masculine contempt has been in part accounted for by the 
custom prevalent among the peasants, in the days of serfdom, of 
going away from their villages to the towns, in order to procure 
the obrok, or sum of money annually due to their lords. The man 
went forth into the world, and experience enlarged his mind, or at 
least expanded his circle of ideas; but the woman remained at 
home, confined within a very narrow range of thought, knowing 
nothing of what was going on at a distance from her own little 
village, never seeing new faces, never hearing an unfamiliar 
voice. Now that the peasant is a freeman, he has no longer 
any obrok to pay; but the habit of roaming about the country 
has been confirmed, and he is likely to keep it up. When the 
husband returns from his travels he naturally comes to the 
conclusion that his wife is even more foolish than he had always 
sup her to be, and he is more than ever convinced of the 
truth of those opinions which have given rise to a great number 
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of popular proverbs, such as “ A woman’s hair is long, but her 
mind is short.” “ Don’t ing with women; every one 
knows that women are fools.” “A hen isn’t a bird, nor is a 
woman a human being.” “A dog is wiser than a woman; it 
doesn’t go barking at its master.” 

It is true that while the Russian woman is young and good- 
looking she ma to exercise some influence over her lord 
and master, and even to keep him away for a time from the Kabak, 
the pot-house in which he laps himself in what are to him the 
pleasures of Elysium. But as soon as she loses the fast-fleeting 
charm of personal attractiveness, all power s away from her 
for ever, and she becomes a mere slaye, little better than a beast 
of burden, obliged to obey the behests of one who is too often a 
brutal master. If she were intellectually, as she is morally, her 
husband's equal, if not his superior, there might be some chance 
for her. But, unfortunately, even if the village has provided the 
means of education, there 1s little chance of her having been able 
to avail herself of them. The man may have gone to school ; 
it is almost certain that the woman has not. olden days, it 
is true, the peasants were on the same dead level of ignorance, 
whether they were styled “souls” or not—that is to say, 
whether they were male or female chattels. But during the 
reign of Nicholas a number of popular schools were set on foot 
in the villages, and ten years ago, according to Gerebtsof, the 
number of pupils uenting them was in the proportion of 
923, to every hundred thousand inhabitants. It is true that 

ermany the number of pupils would have been 8,888, but 
still the pee showed that progress had been made. Since 
that time the schools have become much more numerous, and the 
number of boys attending them has grown larger every year. But 
as far as the peasant women are concerned, very little progress has 
been made, for the official tables show that the number of girls 
frequenting the primary schools is about one-eighth of the number 
of the boys who attend them. From this fact it seems fair 
enough to draw the conclusion that “ the gulf which now divides 
the man of the people from his wife will become still wider in 
ensuing generations,” if nothing be done to close it. 

The reason which the ts allege for refusing to send their 
irls to school is twofold. In the first place, they say that they 
istrust the schoolmasters; in the second, they declare that the 

cannot see of what use reading and writing will be to their 
daughters. So far as the teachers are concerned there is some 
excuse for such a refusal. Most of the schoolmasters are exceed- 
ingly incompetent —- and it is very difficult to replace them 
with advantage. Their salaries are so small that no one becomes 
a schoolmaster who can get any other post. The worst-paid 
servant of the State, the least valuable clerk in a commercial 
establishment, receives more than even a favoured vill 

dagogue, so that the class which is to educate Young Russia 

as to be recruited from the ranks of “ plucked” students and 
“‘ stickit” ministers, or from those of retired non-commissioned 
officers or private soldiers, or the sons of persons employed in the 
lowest classes of the Civil Service. As the supply of even such 
teachers as already exist is by no means equal to the demand, it is 
difficult to see how the number of schools the establishment of 
which M. Schédo-Ferroti thinks necessary can ever be provided 
with masters, for, assuming that there are 8,000,000 of Russian 
children of a ery my age, he considers that the country 
stands in need of at least 160,000 primary schools. How to 
produce an equal number of good and trustworthy schoolmasters 
is a problem of no small difficulty. , 

To overcome the objection of the parents to sending their girls 
to school may prove an easier task. At the present moment 
they say, “ Education may be an excellent thing for boys, but 
our girls will never have letters to write or accounts to keep; 
why should we have them taught reading, writing, and arith 
metic?’ All arguments as to the ulterior benefits of education 
would be thrown away on utterly uneducated persons. The 
only thing to be done is to prove that education has its immediate 
advantages by making it embrace such subjects as the art of 
needlework and the science of cookery. For this end it will 
evidently be necessary to have female teachers, and their employ- 
ment M Schédo-Ferroti very strongly urges upon the Minister 
of Public Instruction. If the schools were under the charge of 
properly trained women, the peasants, he thinks, would no longer 
refuse to let their girls attend them, and in a few years Russia 
would see its women placed upon a level with its men, so far at 
least as primary instruction is concerned. 

Nor would there be any difficulty, he says, in obtaining the 
160,000 governesses required. They could easily be supplied, if 
the demand for their services once made itself felt, by the two 
classes alone of the clergy and the Chinovniks. The Orthodox 
Church employs about 37,000 priests, 13,000 deacons, and 63,000 
sacristans, besides other ecclesiastical subalterns. All of these 
being married people, the Church has a total of about 113,000 
families, for the most part very numerous, to offer for educational 
purposes. To these may be added a large proportion of the families 
of the 200,000 persons employed in the public service. Altogether 
the number of households is enormous on which it would be fair to 
count as likely to supply recruits to the ranks of the teaching 
class, To them belong, at the present moment, many thousands 
of Russian women who are condemned to lead a precarious and 
sometimes a miserable existence. Some of them live by very ill-paid 
manual labour ; others are a grade higher in the social scale, but 
still can scarcely make enough to live by. It is only the most 
fortunate of their number who can contrive to find a good posi- 
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tion in the superior walks of domestic service, while too many of 
them are reduced to eat the bitter bread of charity. To all of them 
such an independent position as that of “ Primary Instructress ” 
would be the greatest of boons, and the benefit which would accrue 
from it to themselves might be rendered back by them to the 
country at large. 

What M. Schédo-Ferroti proposes is that a “Lay Order of 
Sister Instructresses ” shall be founded, into which every one who 
wishes to become a national schoolmistress shall be received, for 
the purpose of being properly trained; that the great ladies of 
every district shall take an interest in the welfare of the local 
branch of the Order, and shall exercise some supervision over its 
members; and that its proceedings shall be regulated by the 
Government authorities. With a little State patronage the 
Order would, he thinks, flourish vigorously, and in a short time 
Russia would possess a noble army of schoolmistresses, thoroughly 
well trained, and tolerably well appointed. Then a com- 
bined attack might be made, under the most favourable aus- 
pices, upon those drawbacks to the progress of the country— 
the ignorance of the common people, and their habits of gross 
debauchery. Before long the Russian woman would raise herself 
from the degraded position she has so long occupied, and in doing 
so she would raise with her the Russian man also, and in the course 
of time the country would be able to boast of a peasantry which 
emancipation has set free from the degradation of slavery, and which 

rimary education—thanks to the 160,000 schoolmistresses of the 
ions have delivered from the mental shackles of ignorance 
and bigotry. The picture seems a little overcharged with rosy 
colour, but every one must admit that it is fair to look upon. Let 
us hope that the 160,000 governesses may soon be transferred from 
the limbo of imagination into the stable world of realized fact. 


ONLY A WOMAN’S LOVE.* 


T may be “pleasant” to Lord Desart, and to other young 
noblemen, “to see one’s name in print.” There are various 
ways in which such a taste may be gratified. The Police Courts 
furnish one channel through which this gue may be obtained. 
The Insolvent Courts supply another, which has latterly been full 
somewhat to overflowing. Lord Desart, it would appear, prefers 
to drink at another stream. Perhaps, in these declining years of 
the century, the couplet which he has chosen as a motto for his 
volumes may appear to be a trifle stale. “A book with nothing 
in it” may scarcely seem likely to find either readers or reviewers. 
Perhaps, too, Lord Desart presumed on the inability of ordinary 
readers to go on with the quotation from English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers ”:— 
Not that a title’s sounding charm can save 
Or scrawl or scribbler from an equal grave. 

Or, still more probably, his own reading may not have extended 
so far. There are, however, books by untitled, and it may be also 
by titled, authors to which it is impossible to accord the honours 
of a decent burial “in an equal grave” with the harmless 
mediocrities of volumes with “nothing” in them. ‘The trunk- 
maker (if he still exists anywhere, which is doubtful) and the 
butterman are our fellow-creatures, and have some right to be 
— in their dealings with the literary world. And we are 
und to say, after having been unfortunate enough to make 
acquaintance with Lord Desart’s two volumes, that their author 
has no right to shelter himself behind Lord Byron's careless dic- 
tum concerning a “ book with nothing in it.” There is a great 
deal of matter in his five hundred pages of print, and very 
unpleasant matter much of it is. We know nothing at all about 
Lord Desart seer except that the handbooks to the Peerage 
state him to be an Irish earl of three-and-twenty, and that he has 
himself thought proper to communicate to his readers a few very 
superfluous autobiographical details. We never heard of his exist- 
ence before, and, unless he mend his literary ways, we must add 
that we hope we may never hear of him again. We are now 
only concerned with him as the writer of a book which, though 
at once offensive and to the last degree stupid, may nevertheless 
find respectable readers on the strength of the name on its 
title-page. There is, after all, throughout a very large class 
of well-to-do and even of educated society, a “sounding charm” 
in “a title,” even though, to quote from Lord Desart’s own 
ages, they have “to come down so low as an Irish peer” to 
nd it. To do them justice, however, the very worthy people of 
whom we write are, in respect of the Peerage, much in the posi- 
tion of the undergraduate who declined “to make invidious dis- 
tinctions” between the Major and Minor Prophets. Subtle 
differences between peers of the United Kingdom and stars of 
smaller magnitude are all unknown to them, and the more in- 
—= minds among them were lately thrown into hopeless 
wilderment when they failed in division after division to find 
among the ducal supporters of the Irish Church Bill the name of 
the Duke of Argyll. Around our coasts and all over England 
there are, as we write, crowds of scatterbrained young ladies, and 

of other ladies who are neither young nor scatterbrained, u 
whom the name or ncighhonsbeod of an earl produces an effect 
corresponding to the sense of dropping-down-deadness which 
oe Smith asserted to be the invariable effect of the presence 
of a bishop in a gathering of curates. If they chance to live 
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within ten miles of such a being in the country, they set him y 
on & kind of private pedestal, and offer him a grotesque devotion 
They invariably speak of him as “ the Earl,” and they call his wife 
“the Countess.” They linger at gates and in country lanes for a 
chance of seeing these exalted mortals drive past; they cherish 
with infinite care the “ cuttings” which have been begged second- 
hand from the Earl’s” under-gardener; and they rejoice 
amazingly if their own local doctor has had the luck to be called in 
to “ the little Viscount ” in his teething troubles, and can thus com- 
municate direct intelligence from the noble nursery. It does not 
matter in the least that “the Earl” has never done any single 
thing to deserve personal respect, that he is strongly suspected 
of being next door to a fool, or, as may sometimes happen, that 
he has been known all through a long life to have been in 
much nearer proximity to a scoundrel; they have a way of their 
own of translating noblesse oblige, and they stick to their render. 
ing of the maxim. Nine-tenths of these good, well-meanij 
people—the remaining tenth traditionally eschewing novels as 
such—will be sure to order from the local book-society, or to 
carry home from the sea-side circulating library, the two nice} 
got-up volumes before us, because of the Earl’s name on the 
back of the cover. If Only a Woman's Love were mere trash 
there would be no harm in all this, and any girl, who liked 
might be left to read it all through, if she could. If its 
social and moral tone were merely on a level with the style 
of its composition, which might perhaps pass muster in the 
letters of a breach of promise case at some country assizes; 
or with its spelling, of which “ assinine” and “ vaccillating” 
may be taken as specimens; or with its attempts at witticism, 
which are helplessly inane ; or with the ludicrous self-glorification 
of the writer, which is not an altogether unknown foible even 
among peers who are supposed to have brains; then we should 
certainly not have burdened our columns or taxed our readers’ 
patience with any notice of what this Irish nobleman is pleased 
to call a novel. But the prominent characteristic of the book 
is its coarse and vicious nature. If good for any class of readers, 
we should say that it might perhaps prove useful to young 
persons who are aspiring after promotion into the ranks of the 
demi-monde, by removing any shy and awkward fear they may 
happen to entertain that their breeding and conversation, and 
their manners in general, might disqualify them for mingling on 
equal terms in the society of peers and their companions. 

We have no intention of inviting our readers to accompany us 
along the confused and repulsive traci of Lord Desart’s narrative. It 
would be too much to say that Lord Desart has given the world a 
story “ which would have shocked a society of coal-heavers or a 
kitchen of thieves, though it was a story of the best society ”— 
we quote a description which represents, from Lord Desart’s 
point of view, the ordinary conversation of gentlemen in the 
smoking-room of a great country-house; but we should never- 
theless find it difficult to attempt any presentable epitome of the 
action, or to make any readable extracts for quotation. Merely 
to ring the changes on the various methods by which seduction 
may be attempted or accomplished in the case of unmarried or 
married women is not, according to the usual maxims of novel- 
writing, equivalent to the construction of a plot; and — 
the author evidently thinks it rather creditable to himself that he 
aflects to belong to a social class in which “we” (we presume 
that in this case the “ young man does not mind his pronouns”) 
“aze always in the position of the half-drunk pigeon,” whose head 
was “clear once,” “before we left school,” but who has never 
been sober since, he must recollect that outside the favoured 
circle which he adorns, neither the incidents of a tipsy row ina 
night-house, nor the excitement of chasing and assaulting a 
frightened milliner’s apprentice in the streets, form matter of 
generally attractive interest. Lord Desart has not, we are glad to 
say, laid himself open to the charge of blasphemy. en a 
sailor has beguiled the tedium of a long voyage by teaching his 
parrot to swear, we do not recoil from the bird as from a hard- 
ened blasphemer. We are sorry for the company the poor fowl 
has kept, and for the use it has made of its imitative powers. 
But the parrot understands no more of the mysterious region to 
which its words belong than does Lord Desart himself. He 
cannot even approach the confines of sacred subjects without be- 
traying his inconceivable muddle-headedness. Imagine any human 
being, sane and sober, who had—we will not say ever opened the 
Bible, but who had—ever entered a picture-gallery, or even passed 
the window of a print-shop, capable of putting on paper the words, 
“She looked the very picture of a little penitent Madonna.” We 
have said that we do not charge Lord Desart with eng? 
his incoherent raving when he stumbles against matters of reli- 
gious thought moves rather compassion than censure. One soli- 
tary instance will be sufficient. He has just brought a leading 
character in the story to his death b ee and this is 
the way in which—again we are indebted to Lord Desart for a 
singularly appropriate phrase in which he describes his own and 
his friends’ utterances—he “ jabbers out his mind” :— 

He was not a good man; he had never been, even outwardly, a religious 

man ; but if my ideas as to eternity are right, there could be no mansion 
among the many prepared for us in Heaven that was too high to receive the 
soul of Alick Sumpter. 
“If” Lord Desart’s “ideas of eternity are right”—and we must 
do the extreme Calvinistic section of the theological world the 
justice to explain that they are in no way accountable for Lord 
Desart's opinions, who evidently is as ignorant of their relgine 
belief as he is of everything else which has ever occup 
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f reasonable creatures—then “the greater the sinner 
+ op oc the saint” must be accepted as an “ idea of eternity.” 
For this Alick Sumpter is first introduced by Lord Desart to 
his readers as é 
a big, hairy-faced man, rather coarse, but still quite the thing that ladies 
admire ; for, strange to say, they never see vulgarity or coarseness in a man 
as soon or as easily as his own sex; in fact, I often wonder why more 
ladies don’t run away with grooms. Perhaps the grooms don’t care about it. 
It is but fair to Lord Desart and his hero that we should quote 
the foregoing passage in its entirety, in order to show that there is 
a depth of “ vulgarity and coarseness ” into which Alick Sumpter 
had not descended, although Lord Desart himself may have sounded 
it. But at a later period of the story we learn more of what Lord 
Desart’s idea of a perfect life may be. Alick Sumpter 
i i had been a sort of celebrity in the London 

been coupled with this that woman 
of sank and beauty . . . there had been stories of an unseemly fracas 
in his regiment, in which his name was mixed up with the wife of a brother 
officer ; then a duel— 
and so on, till “ he disappeared fora time,” and turned up again, as 
the author has taken care to inform us, where an orphan girl in 
Devonshire has somehow or other fallen, as he supposes, into his 
power, soliloquizing after this fashion :— 

By Jove, she is a beauty! I'm in luck, I've laid the train well, and 
the devil’s in it if it don’t fire when the match is applied. 
So, if Lord Desart’s “‘ ideas of eternity are right,” the “ highest of 
the heavenly mansions are prepared ” for a “ coarse and vulgar 
sensualist, who after exhausting the usual course of profligacy, 
and failing in his attempts to make a mistress of an innocent and 
friendless girl, takes it into his head to fall seriously in love with 
her, tries to frighten her into marrying him, and, finding that 
method to be of no use, subsides into a whining kind of tender- 
ness, leaves her all his money, and finally dies with a melodra- 
matic blessing on his lips upon her approaching union with the 
«infernal blackguard whom he had—very properly—denounced 
at an earlier stage of the story. ; 

We have already given more space than it deserves to the notice 
of this offensive book. We will conclude by a reference to one 
single passage in which we find ourselves in some kind of sym- 
pathy with the author. “ I mean,” he writes, “in a new chapter 
to make another jump over time. How nice it would be to be 
able to do the same in reality, or to jump back!” No doubt it 
would, If Lord Desart could only “jump back” over some seven 
or ten years of life, he would find himself in no worse position 
than that of an ill-conditioned schoolboy, who has yet to learn 
that manliness does not consist in foul-mouthed conversation. 
He would have the advantage, moreover, if he has not misled his 
readers by his scattered details of autobiography, of being again 
under Eton discipline ; and while, under the present conditions of 
his existence, we cannot suppose that a remonstrance from our 
own or any other pen is likely to be of the slightest use, we are 
much mistaken if, on the “ jumping-back ” hypothesis, the pro- 
duction of the sort of stuff with which he has thought proper to 
fill the two volumes of Only a Woman's Love, or of anything like 
it, would not have brought its author within the range of a prac- 
tical kind of criticism of which even he would have felt the force 
when administered by Dr. Hornby. 


GASCON POEMS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY.* 


as leading poems in this collection are simple of design, as 
may be imagined from such titles as “The Pleading of the 
Four Seasons ” and “The Pleading of the Four Elements ” (before 
the Shepherd of La Lomagne), but they contain quite enough of 
graceful and piquant writing to remunerate any amateur linguist 
for some study of a dialect more peculiar in sound than in ety- 
mologies. One might be further encouraged to make this acqui- 
sition by D’Astros’s introductory verses, in which he tells us that 
Gascon is one of the finest languages in the world, and has “no 
adulteration or patching in it, no outlandish or spurious words, but 
is seen to be as pure as it came out of Babel, as the Castilian, the 
French, and the Italian did. Nor is it in any point more deficient 
than Latin or Greek, insomuch that with its beautiful diction, a 
Virgil, Demosthenes, or Homer might suit himself,” if it were not 
for the negligence of those to whom it belongs, and the sorry 
opinion they have of their mother tongue :— 

But we Gascons [he goes on to say] are more ungrateful than the brute 
beasts, who all, whether they be fierce or gentle, stick by the accents that 
God gave them when he first set them upon the earth, so that you need not 
expect the wolf to mew, nor the cat to grunt, but you hear the wolf bark, 

ee Every bird loves its own warbling, and every people its own 
language. Paris does not speak Flemish, nor Brussels French! nor Rome 
the Arabic tongue, nor Mecca the Romanesque. .. . . So ought you too, the 
Gascon, to be contented with your own language in the country, at the 
market, and at table, in interpreting the Holy Word, and in instructing 
your children in the ways of virtue. 

Thisis real gasconading at the very outset. 

In the next prologue the Four Seasons present themselves like 
the goddesses that came before Paris, only in more appropriate 
attire, to a shepherd near the Arrats, the river watering St. Clair 
de la Lomagne (or “Sent Cla de Loumaigno’’), in which town 

. G. D’Astros was himself a pastor of men in 1642 (the date of 
his first publications), and a few subsequent years—u. e., during the 
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minority of Louis XIV. Of the commencement of his career we, 
unluckily, have no information. Each Season addresses the shep- 
herd in order, and claims to be sovereign of the four. Am 
other things Spring says, “I clear the heaven and the air; 
furbish the sun and moon, which, as bright then as silver, bear fair 
weather to all people ”:— = 

Lou céou é Vayre jou ’sclarichi, 

Soureil é luo jou frubichi, 

Que puch luzens coumo l’argent, 

Porton lou bet tens a la gent. 
She of course dilates very prettily on her birds and flowers, and 
on the general love-making which she introduces among youths and 
other animals. But Summer laughs her to scorn for producing 
nothing to sustain a creature, and says that her birds sing from 
mere hunger, and are quickly stilled by a mouthful of food. As 
for their melodies, he prefers his own cicada, He insists upon his 
crops, his fruits, and his rural jollities. Autumn is greatest on the 
subject of his wines, so as to remind us, by his fervour, of Scali- 
gers noted description of the Gascons, “quibus nihil aliud est 
bibere quam vivere” (as his dialect reminds us of the same words 
by the phonetic changes it has undergone). But the plea of 
Winter is the most ingenious; for the “servant is not greater 
than his master,” and it is the business of the other seasons, as 
he takes it, to work and lay by, that he may have leisure and 
abundance. The shepherd is sorely puzzled by the conflicting 
pretensions of his clients, and ends by pronouncing that they are 
all in the right (Toutos an dret). Each of the principal sections of 
this work is elegantly dedicated to a friend of the poet’s; one of 
them to a divine, from whom much was needed on account of the 
Huguenots. 

The “ Contest of the Four Elements” is a poem very similar to 
the former, though on a scale considerably larger. It may some- 
times displease modern readers from the number of Scriptural 
allusions in it; not that they exactly indicate levity, inasmuch as the 
Bible was a real basis of. the science of the age, but that they 
prove the author’s mind to have been blunted by habit to the im- 
pression naturally produced on our imagination by certain doc- 
trines, so that he does not feel them to be too serious to introduce 
where we look only for amusing topics. Thus Fire tells us he 
has the advantage of seniority over the other elements, because he 
was created before our world for the punishment of fallen angels, 
and, in due time, of human beings. Water, on the other hand, 
boasts of the power conferred on him in the sacrament of baptism ; 
Earth of having received the body of our Saviour. In the “ Four 
Seasons” we have only noticed one instance of this tendency of 
our theological poet, where Autumn claims to be the eldest, 
because Adam and Eve must have been well supplied with fruit, 
and only too well, when they were first placed in Paradise. In 
all remaining points the controversy of the Elements is a spirited 
and ingenious one. It is curious to see that the existence of a 
sphere of Fire is treated as a somewhat questionable theory ; it is 
even discussed whether Fire is an element. The shepherd pro- 
nounces judginent in the same fashion as on the previous occasion ; 
namely, that each element is paramount in its own dominion. 

The next work of D’Astros is a series of very pretty “Noéls,” 
or chants for Christmas, among which we are surprised to find one 
which freely recommends drinking at that season. It tells us 
that “the Child who came this night is He who fills our casks, 
who created the grape, and guards it from frost,” and that “it is 
His will we should not add water to our wine, but leave it to the 
frogs ; this moral being enforced by the miracle of Cana.” It was 
the same Divine Child who took pity on Noah's age and forlorn 
situation, and instructed him in planting the vine and making use 
of it. Next to God, all our happiness is in the juice of the grape, 
and we should drink it pure in His honour, “as the author. of 
these lines does.” 

We do not know whether these views can have been accepted 
as entirely orthodox; but the poet probably atoned for them by 
the gravity of his “little Catechism in Gascon rhyme,” in which he 
gives us an epitome of the doctrines and precepts of the Church, 
and treats those of the Huguenots with unqualified severity. The 
sections on ordinances attach some curious significations to the 
gestures used in making the sign of the cross, and mention a cus- 
tom, probably local, of giving a residue of wine (of course uncon- 
secrated) to the lay communicants, not as having for them any 
sacramental virtue, but only to assist them in swallowing. Other- 
wise, this work has no literary interest, though it was probably useful 
in its way, and written with appropriate simplicity. It concludes 
the first volume of the Gascon poems of the seventeenth century ; 
and the next begins with the posthumous works of D’Astros. 
Among these are numerous occasional and complimentary pieces, 
in which he has taken no great pains to put forth his strength, or 
to diversify similar subjects by his mode of treatment. Those 
addressed to the Duke of Espernoun and La Valette are, moreover, 
somewhat sycophantic; the poet’s ink is diluted with “court 
holy-water.” But his wit is generally revived by the subject of 
wine, especially in a piece where he lectures the ip ge on the 
folly of prohibiting what he finds the best remedy for all diseases, 
His epigrams are often neat, but we select, chiefly because it is in 
French, the following of a physician who died of a catarrh in 
seven hours :— 

La Parque le voulut surprendre, 


Et je trouve qu'elle eut raison ; 
Car sans l’avoir par trahison, 
Il efit pu d’elle se défendre. 
Hélas, qui se croira plus fin 
Contre la mort au’un 
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La Moundanin is a coarse but characteristic little farce, in 
which a Gascon peasant sells a cask of wine after his wife has 
clandestinely drained it. He receives an earnest of the price, 
and sends her to pay an old debt with it; then his customer 
returns, and prepares to broach the wine in a sociable manner 
with him. When he can neither get out any wine nor recover 
the earnest-money, he falls foul of the dealer, and snatches 
a cap from his head. When the wife returns, she insists that it 
was not she, but a donkey, that drank the wine; she gets her 
statement confirmed by a fairy, that is by an echo, punishes both 
men by flying at their throats for doubting her veracity and 
sobriety, and, when her husband has duly repented, triumphantly 
recovers the cap on which a distress was levied. 

Among the satiric poems of D’Arquier and the anonymous 
writers coupled with him, the most amusing relate to Leytour 
(the chief town of D’Astros’s diocese), and a droll incident which 
took place there on the night of Good Friday, 1689, when an 
alarm was given that the Huguenots were at hand, and all the 
citizens rushed out and found no one before the walls but a few 
poor peasants collecting snails. On this subject M. d’Arquier 
wrote a little diabolic comedy, in which a conspiracy between 
Lucifer and the ghost of Calvin, a nightly muster of heretics, 
their defeat by the angels who protect Leytour, and their sudden 
transformation into snails, are “rehearsed more obscenely and 
courageously” than we can venture to particularize. In 
other poems the ridicule falls more directly on the people of 
Leytour, or they are severely handled as the most Gasconish of 
al! the Gascons. A curate of this diocese gives us another set of 
Noéls, including a very naive dialogue where the angels speak 
French of Paris, and the shepherds reply in Gascon. On the 
other hand, the Gascon chants published in 1669 are mostly 
very simple and impressive. Among them we see the only 
Gascon poem which adheres to the old Provengal usage of con- 
tinuing one rhyme through a long stanza; and this is done with 
very fine efiect in a litany beginning with the lines (of which the 
second is repeatable):—_ 

Did, qu’etz per nous plen de bountat. 
Ayatz de nous piatat. 

Dit, qu’aouéts per nous tout creat, 
Diii, qu’aouéts l’ome rachetat, 

Hil de Did per nous incarnat, 

Jésus, per nous persecutat. . 

Jésus, per nousaus flagellat. 


And so on for thirty-two lines, which enter into every detail of 
the Passion. 

The present publication might doubtless have been rendered 
acceptable to more readers by the addition of a glossary, such as 
accompanies the works of Gaudelin and others of the earlier Gascon 
poets in the edition of Amsterdam, 1700, which presents, how- 
ever, a very different orthography from D’Astros’s. 


A PERFECT TREASURE.* 

BLE varieties of books are classed under the general 
head of novels, and the admirers of each variety are too apt to 
regard those who loveanother with the intolerance generally charac- 
teristicof controversies about matters of taste. One person isallowed 
in the botanical world to have a taste for tulips, and another to put 
his fuith in roses; and, so far as we know, the difference does not 
give rise to any bitter animosities. But in literary discussions we 
generally find that the person who admires the heavy historical 
novel looks down with positive contempt upon the lover of a com- 
plicated story and amazing incidents. We should be glad to see 
a more tolerant spirit, for there is room enough for every taste in 
the boundless fields of fiction. Some people may derive a very 
innocent amusement from the rattling absurdities and audacious 
anachronisms of Dumas; others may rejoice in the quiet pictures of 
country life which testify to the singular skill of Miss Austen, 
or may enjoy the more masculine and deeper insight of ‘Thackeray ; 
and some, for we would extend our toleration as widely as pos- 
sible, might perhaps do worse than admire the pedantic and 
ponderous writings in which the external form of a novel is made 
the vehicle of conveying historical information and theories of 
philosuphy. The contempt which the rival sects of novel-writers 
are apt to pour upon each other strikes us as misplaced and tend- 
ing to hamper art with undue limitations. So much we say by 
way of preface to a notice of the very amusing little story before 
us. If any pharisaical lover of high art should open it on the 
strength of our commendation he might think himself aggrieved. 
It will not enable him to understand more distinctly than before 
the conditions of life in the middle ages, or the conditions upon 
which the British Empire depends for its security; it will not 
illustrate any theorems of political economy, nor even open 
new views of the dark side of human nature. If, therefore, 
he is a person who demands to have his intellectual powers put 
to the strain, and li’-es to read a novel as a devotee reads his 
Bible, with bent kuces and upturned eyes, we can only warn 
him against ever opening the book. But if he should belong 
to the larger class of novel-readers who only look for amuse- 
ment, if he should be undertaking a long railway journey or 
digesting his dinner in a deserted club at this dismal season of the 
zee he may be very thankful to take up A Perfect Treasure. 
t is short; it is well put together; the style is that of a practised 
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writer; and the story, as we will endeavour to show, is really very 
meritorious in its way. 

Novels which, like A Perfect Treasure, depend for their interest 
upon the skilful management of a plot, generally fall into the error 
of being too complicated. Such novels, for example, asthe Woman 
in White demand almost as much patience in the reader as in 
the writer; like a game of chess, they are very interesting if 
you can undergo the labour necessary for an appreciation of 
their ingenuity. Now it is the great merit of A Perfect Treasure 
that the plot is perfectly simple; the key by which the secret is 
finally unlocked does its work neatly and decisively ; and yet it is 
very hard to guess at the mystery before the last chapter. Other 
persons may have better fortune; but we confess that our conjec- 
tures were all wide of the mark until the word of the puzzle came 
upon us by surprise. It would be obviously unfair to the writer 
to let the reader into the secret of the catastrophe; and we are 
therefore debarred from making some criticisms which would 
otherwise be desirable. As it is, we will content ourselves with 
giving an outline of the situation on which our readers ma 
practise their ingenuity. If, as we expect, they foil in findj 
the desired solution, they had better turn to the book itself, - 
see whether the fuller indications there given will enable them 
to exercise their ingenuity to better pu The narrator, 
then, of the story is supposed to be a youn ae ag of 
literary tastes, one Marmaduke Drake, living wi is uncle on 
a remote part of the English sea-coast. The uncle is a fine, 
‘simple old gentleman, of the Uncle Toby variety. In his youth 
he has served in India, at the court of a native princess, the 
Begum of Bundelbad. The Begum, who was very hideous and 
very cruel, although enormously rich, had fallen in love with her 
handsome commander of irregular troops, and insisted upon marry- 
ing him, much against his will. She loaded him, however, with 
all kinds of costly presents ; and when he made his escape with a 
single black servant he carried off enough jewels to buy a small 
country-house, in which he settled down, and took his orphan 
nephew under his protection. Meanwhile, his habits of extra- 
vagance and unlimited charity were making rapid inroads upon 
his capital, and threatening to reduce him and his nephew 
to poverty. Young Drake, however, regarded his uncle with 
extreme reverence for his universal philanthropy, and fully 
anticipated making a fortune by his literary talents. He had 
already written sundry youthful novels, sufficient to fill many 
quarto volumes, and fondly believed that, when once their exist- 
ence was announced, the British publishers would plunge at them 
like sharks in the Southern seas at a luckless bather. But one 
cloud darkened his prospects, and that was connected with the 
ex-Colonel’s faithful black servant. This gentleman was a 
lazy, lying, and impudent scoundrel. He treated his master 
and his master’s nephew with studied disrespect. Nay, he 
would sit smoking cheroots in his master’s room, and calmly 
contemplate that excellent — labours at a turning-lathe 
without offering to stir a hand. He abused the other ser- 
yants, and got drunk every week of his life off anything that 
came to hand. Yet, when young Drake, irritated by some 
of his iniquities, went so far as to call him a fat lout, and 
order him out of the room, a singular scene took place. The 
ex-colonel at first took his nephew’s part, and abused the native; 
but, the native looking him calmly in the face, and patting his 
stomach significantly, the colonel at once became grave and con- 
ciliatory. fe remonstrated with his nephew on his rudeness, and 
insisted on his treating Sangaree Tannajee with every kindness. 
Nay, he emphatically declared that one day or other the said 
Sangaree would turn out to be a “ perfect treasure.” Once upon a 
time when Sangaree, in consequence of a quarrel, left the house, 
the colonel was thrown into unprecedented anxiety ; he rushed 
alter his dependant, and, finding him some miles off in a state of 
stupefaction from the opium of which he had swallowed an over- 
dose, he dragged him back across the moors in a snow-storm, 
and by energetic personal efforts succeeded in saving his life, 
at the cost of catching a dangerous illness himself. In short, the 
tie between the colonel and the native was mysterious in the 
highest degree ; any criminality on the colonel’s side was incredible, 
and yet the native behaved to him as though he possessed private 
information which would bring the colonel to the gallows. The 
few people concerned puzzled their heads in vain; but at last, 
when the colonel was dying, and had made his nephew promise 
never to part from Sangaree alive or dead, he added that the 
whole secret would be found in a paper carefully folded and sealed, 
and to be opened afier his death. No sooner was the breath out 
of the good old gentleman’s body, than the nephew, from a 
becoming piety and a natural curiosity, rushed to open the paper. 
Alas! it was gone, and had evidently been stclen by Sangaree, 
who had himself disappeared with it. Pursuit was instantly 
made, but Sangaree had taken ship for Calcutta. The ship 
was luckily lost with all on board off the coast, and the nephew, 
remembering that Sangaree was to be recovered “alive or dead,” 
examined the ship with a diving-bell. He found the body, and 
he found the paper; the secret was revealed, but alas! only 
to give a fresh disappointmeut for the moment. We cannot 
go further without revealing the secret ourselves; and, indeed, 
we have already given involuntary hints from which an ingenious 
person might put together a satisfactory solution of the difli- 
culty. We must therefore decline to go any further, merely re- 


marking that the revelation, when it comes, fully clears up our 
perplexities and leaves nothing to be desired. We can only add 
that the revelation enables the hero to marry, and live very happily 
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ever afterwards, without being dependent on the goodwill or cre- 
dulity of publishers. 

The interest of the story we have described naturally centres 
upon the mystery of the native servant; but there is one other 
character in the novel which deserves a passing notice. This is 
the literary old lady who gives advice to Mr. Drake, and whose 
habits and character are described with so much force as to make us 
suspect her of being a portrait. However that may be, she is a 
very charming old lady, and, if a work of pure imagination, may 
claim to be almost an original character in fiction. Whatever her 
character in an historical point of view, we are glad to have made 
her acquaintance, and her presence makes the background of the 
story much more lively and amusing than is generally the case 
with the mere padding of a plot. On the whole, we feel great 
confidence in recommending A Perfect Treasure as a very amusing 
and well-constructed story, which the slowest reader may digest 
in a couple of hours. Two or three others are added, as we pre- 
sume, to increase the bulk of the book, and to very little other 
purpose, for they are amongst the slightest of those trifles which 
occasionally swell the bulk of weekly periodicals devoted to 
fiction. However, a story put together with any approach to neat- 
ness of execution is such a rarity in English fiction, that the main 
story of A Perfect Treaswre should be quite sufficient to satisfy a 
reasonable man’s appetite without the additional side-dishes by 
which it is garnished. 


THE AMERICAN COLONIES.* 


HIS little book is announced as the Arnold Prize Essay for 

the year 1869, and is another illustration of the real service 
which such prizes may do to the study of history. It will of 
course be rare for such a book to have any really substantial 
value, or to attain the high level marked by Mr. Bryce’s Holy 
Roman Empire. Still the investigation of some limited historical 
subject is an excellent introduction for a young man of ability to 
independent literary labour. Most examinations in history bring 
very little to the surface, except the results of an ingenious 
system of cram ; but the effort of writing an essay from original 
sources is likely to bring out such powers as a man possesses, and 
to encourage him in similar pursuits for the future. The history 
of the British Colonies before the Declaration of Independence is, 
moreover, a very fair topic for such an essay. No English his- 
torian has as yet taken it up, and Mr. Bancroft, who has written 
the ordinary text-book, leaves much to be desired in regard to 
accuracy and impartiality. A student has, therefore, a com- 
paratively untrodden tield of inquiry before him, and one which is 
not too vast for ordiuary energies. Mr. Doyle has been in- 
dustrious and careful, and we have no doubt that he is thoroughly 
entitled to the honour of the prize; perhaps it is not against 
him that he has refrained from those brilliant generalizations 
which are so tempting and so easy toa young writer, and that 
he has clung to facts in preference to theories. Yet he has 
not quite escaped from the dangers which beset ae Hagges: 
The easiest of all things is to write a set of highly general 
remarks, which nobody can precisely controvert, aud which in- 
deed are not worth the trouble of controversy; the next easiest 
thing after that is simply to collect a number of facts from 
a few books of reference, and put them down in chronological 
order. The essayist, in short, is apt either to indulge in empty 
platitudes, or to write nothing better than a highly con- 
densed abstract of the annals of a country. To keep the due mean 
between these erroneous courses, to give us a general picture in 
a short compass, without too many details or too loity flights, 
requires much knowledge, and a high degree of literary skill. 
Mr. Doyle has fallen too much into the latter and less distressing 
of the two faults we have mentioned; and, whilst rejecting the 
temptation to be philosophical, has tried to be more minute in his 
details than his limits would properly allow. ‘The natural conse- 
quence is that his book, though necessarily short, is apt to be dry, 
and that we are sensible of a certain overcrowding resulting from 
the need of compression. A perfect essay should resemble a good 
miniature, and give the main outlines without attempting impos- 
sible fulness of detail. Mr. Doyle gives us the impression of 
having miscalculated the extent of his canvas at starting, and 
having then reduced his picture within the required bounds by a 
rather arbitrary process ot excision. ‘To mention one other fault, 
he seems to be scarcely familiar enough with contemporary 
English history to do justice to the relations between the Mother- 
couutry and the colonists. It is, for example, rather distressing 
to tind that he habitually describes George Grenville as Granville 
—a mistake too often repeated to be credited to a misprint—and, 
in quoting a well-known passage from Burke, speaks of the Stamp 
Act, instead of the Navigation Laws, as being the object of 
Grenville’s idolatry. In the latter part of his essay he seems to 
rely too exclusively upon the authority of Bancroft; and, indeed, 
from the date of the inglish difficulties, his essay reads almost 
like an abridgment of that not very trustworthy historian. 
In other places he scarcely seems to be familiar with some 
of the later investigators, aud, to mention one trifling instance, 
he repeats the story of Pocahontas without being aware of 
the doubts which have been recently thrown upon the charming 
anecdote related by Captain John Smith. In spite, however, of 
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| such shortcomings, Mr. Doyle has written a very creditable essay, 
_ the first part of which strikes us as, on the whole, decidedly 
superior to its conclusion. 
American history, as it is generally written, seems to consist 
"entirely of two epochs previous to the War of Independence. The 
first is that of the foundation of the colonies. The voyage of the 
Mayflower, and the adventures of Smith and his fellow-emigrants 
in Virginia, are the main facts in the opening of the history, and 
these events, and the circumstances immediately connected with 
them, have been dilated upon till we are rather tired of the subject. 
From them we generally make a jump to Hancock, Otis, Adams, 
Jefferson, Patrick Henry, and the rest of the Revolutionary heroes, 
the only intermediate stepping-stone being supplied by the Salem 
witchcraft cases. Yet it would be a very interesting topic for any 
practical observer to show how the Americans of fim 3 came to 
diller, and in what respects they actually differed, from their an- 
cestors of a century and a-half before. The development was quiet, 
and met with little attention and few historians upon either side of 
the water. The civilizatiun—in the well-understood direction—of 
a few Indian tribes, and certain difficulties with Frenchmen in 
Canada, are almost the only facts on which the ordi writers 
care to dwell. It would be curious to trace the steps by which 
the democracy after the old New England type changed into the 
very different democracy whose example was not without influ- 
ence upon the European catastrophe of 1789. The New Englander, 
in the Commonwealth time, had undoubtedly anticipated certain 
results of the modern movement; the class from which he was 
drawn had repudiated feudal ideas, and began with principles of 
self-government and popular education as strongly marked as 
any modern Radical would desire. But at the same time 
toleration, in our modern sense, was unknown; the Church and 
the State were one; heresy was a kind of treason; and Quakers 
and Papists met with little better treatment from the Puritan 
Fathers than they found at home. By the time of the Revolu- 
tionary war this had been completely changed ; Church and State 
were thoroughly separated, and the present system, in which all 
Churches are mere voluntary organizations, had oo 
root, It has been recently argued that the American War of 
Independence was not, as has been so often said, the first blow in 
the modern revolutionary struggle, but rather the last result of the 
old Protestant movement. Mr. Doyle dwells upon the distinction 
between the American and the French revolutions, and the extent 
to which the former was rather a carrying out of old principles 
than a complete breaking off from the past. Undoubtedly this is, 
in one sense, as true as it is obvious. The American rebellion did 
not involve any great disturbance, and the severance of the ties 
between the old country and the colonies left other things pretty 
much as they had been before. The colonies had long been in the 
enjoyment of a neglect which had left them independent for many 
of the most important purposes. The New England States hau 
at a very early period formed a union which had something more 
than a merely superficial resemblance to that which was formed in 
opposition to George III.; and although the colonies remained 
ostensibly loyal until the actual outbreak of hostilities, yet, as Mr 
Doyle very ar observes, it is impossible not to suppose that intel- 
ligent men had ong foreseen the difficulty of maintaining a perma- 
nent connexion. Indeed evidence is not wanting that, for many 
years before the Stamp Act, the propriety of a separation was ofte1 
discussed. Undoubtedly an open proposition to that effect woulu 
have been received with as little favour as a similar proposition 
would now receive in Australia. Yet all the traditions of New 
England, and, in a smaller degree, of the other colonies, wer 
in favour of such a complete management of their own atlairs as 
would render the Imperial control little more than nominal. 
Meanwhile Englishmen, when they condescended to think at all vi 
the colonies, thought of them as mere plantations for the benefit 
of English commerce. Their final cause was to grow tobacco, or 
to supply a market for English manufactures; and Lord Chatham 
himself took this view of the question, though admitting the im- 
propriety of internal taxation. It was impossible that two partners 
to a bond interpreted in such divergent senses should continue 
long to hold together, and it may therefore be said that the rup- 
ture, when it actually came, was nothing but the settlement of 
irreconcilable pretensions which had been growing up for genera- 
tions. As soon as we determined to translate our claims into 
action, the colonists signified their utter repudiation of them. 
They had been silently cherishing the hope of growing up into. 
a great empire, whilst we fancied that taey were to remain as 
subsidiary establishments to English commerce. So far there 
was nothing of the revolutionary spirit in the outbreak. But, on 
the other hand, there was a distinct connexion between the 
French and the American Revolutions which ought not to be over- 
looked. Not only did such men as Lafayette and Franklin esta- 
blish a certain sympathy between the two countries, but there was 
also a community of ideas. Such American leaders as Adams, 
Franklin, and Jetferson talked the language, and held the a mee’ 
creed, of the eighteenth century. They entirely abandoned 
the old Puritan platform, and were given to the religious free- 
thinking and political speculations of their day. Jeflerson him- 
self upset the last remnants of an Established Church, and of the 
law of promogeniture, by way, as he said, of “eradicating every 
fibre of ancient or future aristocracy.” When, in the Declaration of 
Independence, he appealed to the inherent and indefeasible rights of 
man, he was for the first time in active politics raising acry which 
was destined to work far more tremendous results in Europe than 
| could be brought about in America. In short, that party which 
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was represented by so many of the leading American statesmen, 
and by some of their sympathizers in England, was beginning to 
put in practice, though with a very dim perception of results, the 
oer es which had already tr Ait the old social fabric of 

urope, and were soon to bring about the great revolutionary 
catastrophe. The American colonies represented several hetero- 
geneous principles; in New England, there was the genuine old 
Puritan spirit which was already much decayed by the time of 


the Revolution; on the other hand, both in New England and . 
elsewhere, there was a kind of premature democracy which anti- | 
cipated some results of the more modern spirit. It would be | 


interesting to trace the growth of these principles, and to show to 
what extent they had prepared the ground for the present con- 
dition of the United States, and how they reacted upon spectators 


in Enrope. But to follow out this, or some other equally obvious | 


lines of inquiry, would require a more intimate acquaintance both 
with English and American history than Mr. Doyle as yet 
possesses. We hope that he will be stimulated by his first 
success to obtain a wider view of the subject. 
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OND. UNIV. MATRIC., January 1870.—Mr. HANBURY, 
M.A., Wrangler and late Senior Scholar of his College, has just_commenced READING 
with his CLASS for the above Examination. In the last January Examination Four Pupils 
out of Five that entered, One being in Honours and Two in Ist Class. Fee for the Course 
of Six Lectures a Week, Ten Guineas.—Address, 24 Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 


ary 
NGINEERING. —STUDENTS are prepared in_ the 
HARTLEY INSTITUTION, Southampton, for the various branches of Civil Engi- 
neering, and for the Indian Public Works Department, by a complete course of Instruction, with 
or without Articles of Apprenticeship.—Address, The PRINCIPAL. 


W ooD TAPESTRY 
HOWARD'S 
No. 2,138, 
Superseding all other kinds. 
___ SHOW ROOMS—2%6 AND 27 BERNERS STREET, ET, OXFORD STREET, W. 


TRELOAR'S CATALOGUE of DURABLE FLOOR 
Matting, Kamptulicon, and Floor Cloth, 


DECORATIONS. 
PATENT, 


RINGS, comprising Cocoa Nut Fibre 
post ion the Manufacturers 67 Ludgate Hill. 


R. THOMSON, Graduate of the London and Edinburgh 
Png receives « limited number of YOUNG GENTLEMEN as Boarders and 

Day Scholars. He has removed from 40 Frederick Street to the House hitherto occupied by Mr. 
MACoOLL, at 12 Rutland Sasere,] Edinburgh, Mr. MaccoLt. has much pleasure in expressing 
his entire confidence that Mr. THOMSON is well qualitied for the duties he undertakes to 
discharge. 
MESS MARY LEECH’S MORNING SCHOOL for YOUNG 


LADIES will RE-OPEN on Friday, October 1.—14 Radnor Place, Gloucester Square, 
Hyde Park, 
[HE MISSES A. and R. LEECH’S SCHOOL for Little 


BOYS will RE-OPEN on Friday, October 1.65 Kensington Gardens Square, Hyde 
Park, W. (late of Belgrave Cottage). 


ATISS LOU ISA DREW WRY, Professor of History, and of the 
English Language aud Literature, will re recommence her COURSES ‘of Lessons in 
these Subjects early in october.- —143 (late 15) King Henry" 8 Road, Upper Avenue Road, N.W 


\ CLERGY MAN, M.A. Oxon., residing at a Watering Place 

of note within easy access of several large row ns, ani 7 receiving a dozen BOYS into his 

FHouse at high terms, desires to TRANSFER his Connexion, having accepted Parochial Duty 

A competent Successor might readily increase number of Pupils. —Address, 
., 38 Burlington Road, St. Stephen's Square, Bayswater, 


PRESS —A YOUNG GENTLEMAN would devote the whole 

part of his time to the assistance of an EDITOR in any LITERARY WORK. 
Would be pepund well qualified. Writes Shorthand, Best references, &c.—Address, 8. K., 
Deacon’s News Rooms, Leadenhall Street. 


BExPr.— The NILE, SUEZ CANAL, SYRIA, &c. 


TRAVELLERS desirous of soaione the Suez Canal, and aueuubiiian up the Nile or to 
Syria, can CONTR ACT in London tor the Whole or Part of the Journey. Nile Boats and 
Dragomans hired in London, and Parties of Four or Six made up, thus avoiding delay in Egypt. 
‘There being numerous applications for Nile Boats this Season, early arrangements are recom- 


mend 
em to the MANAGER, Ppckinghems Palace Hotel, Buckingham Gate ; or to the Egyptian 
Agency, 34 Nicholas Lane, E.C 


BRIGHTON. _—BEDFORD HOTEL. —Every endeavour is made 
to render this Hotel equal to its long-existing repute. The Coffee Room, with © xte nsive 
$ea frontage, has been and improved.—Communication: “ The MANAGER” will be 
promptly attended to, 

Bedford Hotel Company, Limited. 


™ Beiieve me, sir sir, ., the f finest ome ry in the wi ores is improved by a good Hotel in 
he foreground 
LFRACOMBE HOTEL. — Delightful Location; Beautiful 
Apartments; Handsome Public Rooms; Table d'Hoéte daily.—Address, 
J. BONN North Devon. 


H* DROPATHY.—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill, 


s.W. S.W. Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. Turkish Baths. 


HyDror: ATHY. — MALVERN. — Dr. RAYNER’S 


Establishment (formerly Dr. WILSON's). The House is beautifully placed on the slope 
of the Hills, and accommodates Patients. or Prospectus, apply to Dr. AYNER, dD. 


THE GAME BIRDS of GREAT BRITAIN, by I. L. ROLFE. 
Coloured, Tinted, mt, Plain Photographs of Mr. ROLFg’s Picture may be had at his 
Studio, 81 Nicholas Lane, City. 
Highly finished in Water Colours, £5 5s.; Tinted, ditto, £3 13s, 6d.; 
Plain, ditto. Is. 


AUTUMN TASTE; or, FASHIONS for AUTUMN.— 
Messrs. JAY have just received from Paris some beautiful Specimens of French Art 
and Ingenuity, in a Variety of MANTLES, so diversified in Style, Texture, and Material as 
almost to constitute a new Class in Ladies’ Costume. 

JAY'S. 


FASHIONS in MILLINERY.— 
Fe ae JAY have reccived an Importation of the most Elegant MILLINERY in every 

nd Design which the Authors and Patrons of French Tas hions have produced and 
for the Current Season. save 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
217, 219, and 251 REGENT STREET. 


H. CREED & CO., CIVIL, MILITARY, and NAVAL 
TAILORS and BREECHES MAKERS, Riding Habit Makers to the Queen, 
Princesses, &c., 33 Conduit Street, Bond Street, and 59 Rue Neuve, St. ya (One 

= = the Rue de la Paix), Paris. 


THOMAS 1 D. MARSHALL’S LADIES’ GUINEA CORK- 


SOLED BOOTS for Damp Weather, 
Soft Levant Morocen, Elastic Sides, Handsome, Comfortable, and Durable. 
Velvet Elastic House Boots, 5s. td. 
Catalogues post free. 
THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 192 Oxford Street, W. 


ODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS, ARMS, CRESTS, and 
ADDRESSES Designed, and Steel Dies Enamneed as Gems. NOTE PAPER and 
ENV ELOPES Stamped in Colour Relief, and Illuminated in the highest Style of Art. 


CARD-PLATE elegantly engraved, end i Superfine Cards printed, for 4s. 

BALL PROGK AMMES and DINNER CARTES of new Designs arranged, Printed and 
ped with Crest or Address, in the latest Fashion. 

STATIONERY of every Description, of the very best quality. 


ve, HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


= —The STATIONERY COMPANY’S CATA- 
GUE and SPECIMENS of MONOGRAMS and CHEAP STATIONERY, post 
free.BRIT ISH and FOREIGN STATIONERY COMPANY, 8, 10, and 12 Garrick Street, 
Covent Garden, London. 
ILMER’S EASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, and SOFAS, the 
Best Made. 300 different Shapes constantly - View for ne on and Immediate Delivery. 
Easy Chairs made to any Shape on approval.—F ILMER & SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners 
Street, Oxford St., W.; Factory, 34 and 35 Charles Street.—An Tilustrated Catalogue post free. 
OTICE.—The POST MASTER-GENERAL hav aving decided 


that it is his duty to return to the writers, as “ Insufficiently A 
direct Initials or Number to “SMEE « COMPY ¥ JOHN. HENRY 
yp & COMPY. urgently request their Convecpendents to direct their Letters and Orders in 
as 


JOUN HENRY SMEE & COMPY., 2 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, MOORGATE 
TERMINUS. 


WiLLiam A. & SYLVANUS SMEE, 
CABINET MAKERS, 
UPHOLSTERERS, BEDDING WAREHOUSEMEN, AND | 
APPRAISERS, 
6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, EC.’ 
Ask the favour of a Call to look through their Stock. 
S MEE’S SPRING MATTRESS 
(TUCKER'S PATENT), 
SUITABLE FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF METAL AND WOOD 
BEDSTEADS, 


‘May (prien Ste.) of mest Upholsterers and Reding 
and 
Ww. A. & S. SMEE, 


6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON. 
CAUTION.—Each Mattress should bear the Patent Label. 


ENSON’S KEYLESS WATCHES. 
No Key being used, the Watch is kept free d is perfectly Air-tight; they are 
apart the for use of the Travellers, and 
s. d. £ £ 


a. s. d. 
10 0 is 0 2100 30 0 0 35 0 0 each. 
SILVER .. 55 0 880 Ril 200 soo, 
BENSON'S ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS Clocks, and Artistic Gold 
Jewellery, post free, 2d. 
STEAM FacTory—58 AND 60 LUDGATE HILL, OLD BOND STREET. 


ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE OF HIGHEST QUALITY. 


\ APPIN and WEBB requ uest a VISIT to their Oxford Street 
i SHOW ROOMS, in which are disp! ~ oe ~ yaaa SERVICES of ELECTRO-SILVER 
DINNER SERVICES, PLATE CHE BISCUIT BOXES, 
DESSERT SERVICES. AND CAN TEEN CASES. CRUET STANDS, 
TEA AND COFFEE SPOONS AND FORKS. | SPIRIT FRAMES, 


SERVICES. DESSERT KNIVES AND | BUTTER COOLERS. 
a — AND FORKS IN CASES. KETTLES AND STANDS. 
ALVERs. 


All Manufactured at MAPPIN & WEBB’S Winsley Street and Sheffield Factories. 
WEstT-EnD SHow Rooms, CITY WAREHOUSE, 
77 AND 78 OXFORD STREET. 71 AND 72 CORNHILL, 
MAPPIN & WEBB. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700, 


URNISH YOUR HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES at 
DEANE’S. 


NE'S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of style and finish. 

—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur eo &a 
—Dish-covers and Hot- Water Dishes, Tin Dish-covers, in Sets, 30s., 40s., 63s.. 
—Papier Maché Tea Trays, in Sets, from 2ls., new and elegant patterns, 
—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loysel's and other patent improvements, 
—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &c, 

— Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and handsome stoc! 

Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bath-rooms fitted ec mplete. 

‘enders and Fire-irons, in all modern and approved patterns, 

—Bedste ads, in Iron and Brass, with Bedding of superior quality. 

—Register Stoves, improved London-made Kitcheners, Ranges, &e, 

—Cornices and Cornice-poles, a great variety of patterns. 

—Tin and Japan Goods, Lron Ware, and Culinary Uv tonsils, 

—Turnery. Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, strong, and se 

NE's —Horticultural Tools, Law n Mowers, Garden Rollers, ‘aaa ay ire Work. 
DEANE'S—Gas € newly 1 patie’ and Bronze, 3-light glass, 50s. 


New ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE with Priced FURNISHING LIST, Post-free. 
A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 
DEANE & CoO., 46 King William Street, London Bridge. 


UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied Assortment of 
TABLE CU TLERY in the World, all warranted, is on Sale at WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON’s, at Prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness of the Sales. 
Ivory HANDLES. | Table Knives, Dessert Knives. | 
s. d, 


8. d. da. 
33-inch Handles ......... ++» per Dozen Bm. 10 6 perPairs . 
34-inch tine Ivory Balance Handles ” ’. uM. ° 9 
4-inch Ivory Balance Handles. ” 2... 6. » 59 
4-inch fine Ivory Handles « 
4-inch finest African Ivory Handies pa 27. e Be 
Ditto, with Silver Ferules ......... ” » 86 
Ditto, with Silvered Blades ... . 3. 836 
Nickel Electro Silver Handles. 76 


BATHS and TOILET WARE. —The Stock of each is at 
once the largest, newest, an ried ever submitted to the Public, and marked at 
prices proportionate with those that have tended to make this Establishment the most — 
guished in this country. _ Portable Showers, 8s.; Pillar Showers, £3 to £5 12s.; Nursery, 18s, 
32s.: Sponging, 6s, to 3zs.; Hip, 13s. to 33s. A large assortment ot Gas Furnace, Hot and Cold 
Vv and Camp Shower Baths, T Ware in great variety, from 6d. to 
the Set of 


W ILLIAM S. BURTON, General Furnishing Ironmonger 
by Appointment, to H. the Prince of Wales, sends a pa 
post-paid. It contains up of his 1 Stock o: 
an Baths Toilet Ware, 


Plate, and 
Britannia Metal Goods, ~ Tron and Brass Bedsteads, 
Dish Covers, ‘Tea Trays, Bedding and Bed- hangings, 


Hot-water Dishes, Urns and Kettles, lroom C —~ Furniture, 
Stoves and Fenders, ‘Table Cutlery, Turnery Goc 
Marble Chimney pieces, Clocks and Candelabra, Kitchen U tensiis, &e. 


With ue of Prices, and Plans of the a | large Show Rooms, at 3° Oxford Street, W. 3 1,la, 
and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place; and 1 Newman Yard, London 


ps VER, DESSERT, BREAKFAST, TEA, and TOILET 
SERVICES.—The Newest and Best Patterns: always on view. 
Every Description of CUT TABLE GLASS in great variety. 
The Stock has been selected with mach care, ond te admirably suited for parties furnishing 
0 choose from. 


A large Assortment of ORNAMENTAL GOODS, combining novelty with beauty. 
First-class quality—superior taste—low prices. 
ALFRED B. PEARCE, 39 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. EsTaBlisHep 1760. 


GAUTERNE, Vintage 1867, at 14s. per Dozen, or Se. le. per t Dozen 
le White Wine , free from acidity.—Ii, B. & SON, 
Holborn ititi. Rew Bon Bond Street, London ; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


C= of the excellent Vintage of 1865, at 12s. per Dozen ; D5 


Dozen £5 10s. per Half Hhd.; or Hhd., paid. Also, for 
Vent ee. at 5s. per Gallon. 
place. moderately quick.— 
‘olborm Hill, and 145 New Street, London ; and Dewsbury, 


» eae . in Fou —y~ Casks, each com 
These Cc ‘should be. ims a cool 
Ii. B. FEARON & SON 
Yorkshire. 


LLSOPP’S PALE and BURTON ALES.—These ALES are 
now being supplied i in the finest condition, 3 Bottles and in Casks, by FINDLATER,. 
MACKIE, & CO., 33 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


GUERRIES.—T. 0. LAZENBY, 90, 92 Wigmore Street, 
London, W., 

No. Dinner Sherry (Dry rich) 

5.—Fine Dessert Sherry ......cseeee (Dry or rich 


K J. LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
¢ DIMENTS. -E. LAZENBY @O0n. Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces. and C iments, so long and favourably Coe Wy by 
their Name, are compelled to CAUTION the Public against the inferior ion: 
t up and labelled in close imitation of their Goods with a view to mislead the ‘Public 
Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Stet, Portman Square), and Is Trinity 
ondon, 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—Caution.—The Admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are sqqnested to thet, cach Bett. by 
E. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed “ Elizabeth . 
EXCELLENT BEEF TEA FOR 2jd. A PINT. 
ASK. for LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT.—Only 


A. assented genuine by the Inventor, LresiG, whose Signature is on every 
genuine 
Supplied to the British, Prussian, French, Ruslan. Duteh, and other Governments. 


[ND DIGESTION REMOVED.—MORSON’S PEPSINE WINE, 

ant POWDER, LOZENGES, and GLOBULES are the successful and popular Remedies 

in Bottles and Boxes from with fog by 
429 
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"THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 

Heap Orrick—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
BrancukEs in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bomber. Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 

Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on a rms customary with tenten Bankcrs, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not ail below £100, 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz : 
per per ann., to 12 Notice of 


At ditto ditto 3 ditto 
Exceptional Rates for longer periods than Twelve Months, onan of which may be 
obtained on application 


Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge; and Approved Bills purchased or sent _ collection. 

Sales and Purchases effected in British “ores zo ‘oreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same uni 

Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil, ay ‘ond Pensions realized. 
‘ La Oe description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 

ransac 
J. THOMSON, Chairman. 
PHG@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and Charing Cross, 
Established 1782. 
Insurances effected in all oo of the World. 


Prompt a liberal Loss lements. 
The whole Fire Insurance ‘Duty i is now Remitted. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, | Seeretary. 

GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, E.C. 

Policies of this Society are guaranteed by very ample Funds; receive Nine-tenths of the 
total Profits as Bonus ; enjoy peculiar “* Whole-World”’ and other distinctive privileges ; and 
are protected by special conditions against liability to future question. 


L2GAL and 


LOANS ARE GRANTED ON THE SECURITY OF LIFE INTERESTS OR 


REVERSIONS. 
E, A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


JLNGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, 12 WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. (Established 1839.) 
Directors in London, 
Sir WILLIAM J. ALEXANDER, Bart., Q.C., Chairman. 
Rt. — THOMAS E, HEADLAM, M.P., Q.C., Deputy-Chairman. 
ley, Esq. Sir John W. Fisher. 


Sir R. Bart, Frederick James F Esq. 
Frederick W. Caldw som Preston Karslake, 
Henry Charles Chilton, E harles 8S. W hitmore. Esq., Qc. 


Physician—HY. WM. Esq., M.D., 13 Manchester Square, London. 
Surgeon CHARLES WAITE., Esq., 3 Old Burlington Street, London. 
Solicitors—Messrs. CAPRON, DALTS, & Peeas, 1 Savile Place, New Burlington 

ree! ndon. 


description of Life Assurance business, whether Civil, Naval, or Military, at ome or 


ae S granted, 1k connexion with Life Assurance, on Personal Security with Sureties, also 
For Prospectus and every information, apply to the Secretary, 
J. HILL WILLIAMS, 12 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 


GcorrisH UNION FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Lonpox—37 Cornhill. 
EvInsurGH—47 George Street. 
DuBiin—52 Dame Street. 


Established 1821. Capital, £5,000,000. 
INVESTED FUNDS. 


Invested Funds upwards of......... eee £1,045,613 0 0 
Amount of Life Insurances i in force eee 4,200,000 0 0 
The Total Revenue of the Company from all sources 
now amountsto ., 225,328 0 0 
Copies of Prospectus, and all other i 
or at any of the Agencies throughout the 


ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
JOHN JACKSON, Assistant-Secretary. 
37 Cornhill, London. 


[THE LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
81 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
(ESTABLISHED 1806.) 
President-BARON HEATH. 
Vice-President~ALFRED HEAD, Esq. 
Trustees. 

FRANCIS HENRY MITCHELL, Esq. 
DAVID SALOMONS, Esq., M.P. 
GEORGE FRED. POLLOCK, Esq. 
JAMES EWING MATHIESON, Esq. 


Directors. 

John Chas. J. Furlonger, Esq. 

William — Esq. Henry S. King, Esq. 

John Costeker, Esq. Jos. Mig ary Miles, Esq. 

Henry T. cere Robert Pott, Esq. 

‘Thomas Devas, Esq 8. William Silver, E: 

Samuel Fisher, Ent. W. Flexman Vowler, Esq. 
Tias Policies now in Force amounting to ,....+.++0+s+eneeeseeeceeereee £7,300,000 
Tas a Fund Invested in First of more than 3,000,000 
Policy Claims amounting to 540,000 


The Association employs no Agents, a4 pays no Commission in any shape for the intro- 
duction of Policies. 
Its expenses are small, being little more on Three per cent. of its 3 income 
It investigates its atfairs every year, and applies the Surplus solely in reduction of the 
Premiums, which by this means have been reduced, on the average, One per cent. per annum 
for the last 29 years, and this rate of red is expected to continue. 
Premiums commenced befure ; = ay Ngee are reduced 89 per cent. 
u 
= commencing Now are expected to be reduced. .71 . 
These Reductions commence after the Seventh Payment. 
EDWARD DOCKER, Secretary. 


September 1869. 
METROPOLITAN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
3 PRINCES STREET, BANK, LONDON. 

ESTABLISHED LN 1835 ON THE MUTUAL PRINCIPLE. 

Directors, 

Daniel Burges, Esq., Bristol. Henry Kebbel, Ee 
‘Peter Cator, Esq. oseph 8. Lesche Esq. 

mas Charrington, ‘Thomas Lloyd, ., Birmingham. 
Henry W. pene! ish, Esq. nie Loe, Esq. 
Francis J. Dela’ . Esq. Joseph Pease, Esq., Darlington. 
Frederick Engelhardt, ee Henry Sturt, Esa. 


‘oe of Five years’ 
or 


standi 
The J hand emguat of 38 
32 per cent. of the entire Sum assured. 


id 
Profits —=-d- to Members in reduction of Premiums ...... 860,000 
For the Year ending the 4th of April, 1870, an Abaternent of Premium on Members’ 
bas has been declared ai t the rate ¢ cont. 
Prospectuses and at the Office. 
"HENRY MARSHAL, Actuary. 


Total Claims 
” 


dat the Offices of the Company, a 
| 1868 being £133, O60, net exceeded in that year, it is believed, by any British Office not an 


| [ MPERIAL 


AND- IN-HAND FI = 
H 1 NEW D FIRE and 1 IFE INSURAN¢ CE OFFICE, 


Ol 
uk Fe Cates Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Business, A.D. 1696, Extended to 


The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Memberg 
RETURNS FOR 1869. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT —66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks, 
LIFE DEPARTMENT —60 per Cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of the First Series, 
ACCUMULATED CAPITAL (25th December 1868), £1,252,174, 
The Directors are willing to appoint, as Agents, Persons of good Position and Character, 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Curer OrFice—1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
Brancu Or¥rice—16 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
The outstanding red by thi 
e outstanding Sums assu: y this Company, with the Bonuses accrued thereon, 
to about £2,800,000, and the Asset: Secu: 
consisting entirely of Investments in First-class ties, 
1e Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal t 
It will hence be seen that SECURITY is 
invited to peg the Co from which it will appear that all kinds of 
ances may be effected on the most moderate t 
‘The Company also grants Annuities and Endowme = ag meaphsemeue 


xprospectuses may Otlices as above, and of the Agents throughout the 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager, 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, 
INSTITUTED 1803, 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID UP AND INVESTED, £700,000, 
ABOLITION OF FIRE INSURANCE DUTY. t 
Insurances aeainet Fire can be effected with this Com on every descri, oe 
rates of p , and entirely free of duty. of: at 
eon ‘olde and intending should d age of this 
emselves fully frou loss by Fire, and as the present is t t t ti 
the discount of £5 per cent. per allowed on all Policies | taken out for 
one year, the Directors uch i 
Septennial Policies are charged only Six Years’ Premium. 
Prompt and liberal Settlement of Claims. 
usual Commission allowed on Foreign and Ship Insurances. 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent, 


(GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE OFFICE. Esrantisnep 182], 
Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
ll LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C, ° 
Directors. 
Chairman—WILLIAM STEVEN, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—F REDERICK H. JANSON, Esq. 

Hulse Berens, Esq. M. Esq. 
Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. J. Jubbard, E 
Chailes Wm. Curtis, Esq. G. 
Chartes F. Devas, Esq. 
Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. 
Sir W. R. Bart. 
James Goodson, 
Archibald 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. 

Secretary— "Tallemach, Esq. 


Henry Vigne, Esq. 


Actuary—Saml. Brown, Esq. 
N. 2. —Fire Policies which qvive at Michaelmas must be renewed at the Head Office, or with 
the Agents, on or before Ucto! 
rospectus an ‘orms 0} ‘roposal, with men! an 
Brauch, free on application to the Company” ‘3 Agents, or to the Secretary. i Go te 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
EDINBURGH: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 

LONDON: 18 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
= this be Sestety alone, Members can assure with right to share in whole Profits at Moderate 

miu 
te ther Offices they may_assure at rates as low, but without an of additi 
they may obtain the right to Protits, but only by payment of excessi ioe sate =~ ee 
TRANSFER OF ASSURANCES, 
From its very moderate rates this Society is peculiarly suited to the case of those who may 
have reasons for discontinuing their Policies, and assuring afresh in an Oflice of undoubted 


stability. Even vagy years this he effected without —y any) pecuniary loss, 
alised Funds, £1,500) the increase in 


amalgamation. 
Subsisting Assurances, £6,500,000, 
For Gull int [peemetion as to INVESTMENTS see the Annual Reports, of which Copies may be had 
on applicatio 
The“ Ineurance Register’ (Kent & Co., London) gives git tog of (Judging as to 
financial position of the various Offices. ‘The facts t her show that 
» Office gives evidences of greater progress or stability than the SCOrEL 1 PROVIDENT 


INSTIT ‘TION, 
A.D. 1720. 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
(Established by Charter of His Majesty George the First.) 


FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES, 
Orrices—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. Brancu Orrice—29 PALL MALL, S.W. 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
CHARLES MANNING, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 
Directors. 
William Tetlow Hibbert, Esq. 


Wilmot Holland, Esq. 
Egerton Hubbard, Esq. 


Robert Barclay, Esq. 
John Garratt Cattle y, Esq. 
Mark Currie Close, Esq. 
Edward James Daniell, Esq. 
William Davidson, 
Lancelot illiam ent, Esq. 
Alexander Druce, Esq. 
Fredk. Joseph Edimann, E Samuel Leo a Esa. 
‘harles Hermann Gischen, ‘sq. Eric Carrington Esq. 
Riversdale Wm. Grenfell, Joseph Somes, 
Francis Alex. Hamilton, E William ‘allace 
Robert Amadeus Heath, Esq. Charles Baring Young, Esq. 
Medical Referee~-SAMUEL SOLLY, Esq., F.R.S. 
OTICE.—The usual Fifteen Days sioset “9g payment of FIRE PREMIUMS falling 
due at Michaelmas will expire on October 
FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCES may be eftected on advantageous terms. 
FIRE DUTY.—This Tax having been abolished, the Premium is now the only Charge for 
Fire Insurances. 
FARMING-STOCK.—No extra charge is made for the use of Steam Thrashing- Machines. 
The Reversions Bonus on British Life Policies has averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum 
on the sum ass 
Equivalent reductions have been made in the Premiums payable by persons who preferred 
that form of Bonus. 
The Divisions of Profit take pa every Five Years. 
Any sum not exceeding £15,000 may be insured on One Life. 
This Corporation affords to the Assured— 
Liberal participation in Profits, with the guarantee of a1 
exemption, under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of 
The advantages ot modern practice, with the security 
been tested by the experience of nearly a Century and a half, 
Royal Exchange, London. ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary-_ 


YOMPENSATION in Case of INJURY, and a Fixed SUM 
in Case of DEATH, caused by Accident of fanz § Kind, pa be secured by a Polley, of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE C NY. An Annual Payment of 43 to 
£6 5s. Insures £1,000 at Death, and an Allowance at the rate of £6 per Week for Injury. 
Ovrices—61 CORNHILL anv 10 REGENT STREET. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary _ 


5 and 10 to 20 PER CENT. 


D IVIDEND 
‘or Safe and Profitable Investmen 
Read SHARPS. INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
The SEPTEMBER Number now re: 


It contains all the best-paying and safest Stock and Share  —— of the Day. 
CAPITALISTS SHAREILOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 


large invested Capital Stock, and 
rtnership. 
an Office resources have 


will find the above Investment Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable Guide. 
Messrs. SHARP & CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 
(Established 1852.) Bankers, London and Westminster, Lothbury, on 
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VERY FAMILY SHOULD KEEP the FAMED TONIC 
strengthening the 


BITTER Quinine for System. Sold by Grocers, 
& WILLIAMS, t the Original Makers, Worcester House, 4 Eastcheap, E.C. 
“UNITED KINGDOM” SOAP. —(Registered.) ) 


This beautiful Soap is made in Six varieties_ White f 
ctive Tint and , the whole ne Ra a 
Glycerine, tirely unique. Price ad. per Tablet. See the 


N the “AUTUMN PARR'S LIFE PILLS are Used 
I y Thousands, 


fam the Body all hurl thee no Medinet uch dred 
RE FLUID 
PU 


Acidity of the S 
At 172 New Bond Street, London ; =a 


tion address, 312 Regent Street, exactly facing the Royal Polytechnic. 


()RIENTAL TOOTH-PASTE.—Established Forty Years as 
most agreeable and effectual Preservative for the Teeth and Gums. 
Sold universally in Pots, at Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
None genuine unless Signed JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
-BROWN coD LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
“DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 
PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN, 


HENR’ Ph in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, observes :— 
fir Tight brown Cod Liver Oil to 4; very pure Oil, hot likely to 


Shere utic agent of it value." 

SMI’ TH, M to {he Poor Law Board of Great Britain, 

n,” We thin grea’ re 

supplied by Dr. De Jongh.” 

Sold only in capsuled IMPERIAL Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 
SOLE CONSIGNEES, 

ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BOOKS, &c. 
— 
MOUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.— See 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for OCTOBER. Postage free on application. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.—See 
MUDIE’S CLEARANCE LISTS for OCTOBER. Postage free on application. 


Meee SELECT LIBRARY.—First Class Subscription, 


constant succession of the best New y Doty, One Guinea per annum, commencing at 
Book Societies supplied on liberal te Prospectuses, free, on soplieation. 


THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY in connexion with MUDIE’S 


SELECT LIBRARY.—The best New Books are del at the 


ivered, Free of Cost, 
a of Subscribers in every part of London and the Suburbs. Terms of Subscription, 


uineas perannum. The Names of New Subscribers are entered daily. For 
at to C. E. MuDiz, New Oxford Street ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. —All the NEW BOOKS 
Sale at MUDIE’S 
possible delay by all Subscribers to MUDIE’ MANCHESTER 
Street, Manchester, and (by order) from sil Be in 
aoa 's Select Library, New Oxford Street, London ; City Office, 4 King oak ana, 


TH .. UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 

= Yrench and German, according to required, All 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free. 

IY Teles offered fur Sale at greatly Reduced Prices 

pooras. SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United 


BY, COMMAND of HER MAJESTY.—HIGHLANDERS 

SCOTLAND. Work, in 2 vols. imperial folio, Letter- 
Press, pe han bound, con: ing 31 Goloured Plates from Dra‘ y KENNETH 
Mac Esq., 8. illustrating the Clans of Scotland end Retainers of Royal House- 
hold, made expressly by and er Her Majesty, will be published during the ensuing 
wae. The chesttet on List will be Closed on the 15th of October. ‘Terms, to Subscribers, 
15 Guineas bscribers, 18 Guineas. 


; Non-Su 
Mr. MITCHELL, Publisher to Her Majesty, , 33 Old Bond Street, London, W. 
Nearly ready, in 3 vols. 8vo. 


HAFTESBURY’S CHARACTERISTICS. Edited with 
Dissertations, Notes, and a Life = the Author, by the Rev. WALTER M. 
Hatcu, M.A. Fellow of New College, Oxfi 


London: LonGMANS, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
OUR OCEAN HIGHWAYS. 
early in October, and continued Annually, crown 8vo. 5s. 


be published 
OUR 0 “OCEAN HIGHWAYS: a Condensed A Iphabetical 


and Travellers’ Handbook by Rail and Sea, for all Chief Ci and Noted 
Places the World; giving also the Statistical Commercial Information 
out the are sae Ports of Departure = of Call —— with the Great Ocean Steam Lines 


and A: ith Tabular Li moot Chek Rates of Passage, Dates of Sailing, 


EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 
On October 1 will be published, 320 pp. 4s. 
Facts | and DATES; or, the Leading Events in Sacred and 
Profane History, and the Princi Facts in the various Physical Sciences, the Memory 
AY, u 
Modern Geography,” “ Outlines of Modern 
WILLIAM BLacKwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
AND PUBLISHED ag OF THE GOVERNMENT 
| Now ready, vol. ato. With Plate, Map, and Woodeat, 


THE GOLD FIELDS and MINERAL DISTRICTS of VIC- 
and Sciences of Utrecht, Secretary for Mincs for the Colony ot 
London: Trt'uxén & Co., G0 Paternoster Row. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
SIR THOMAS BRANSTON. By W. GILBERT, 


”_Ath “ This is as powerful as any of Mr. Gil 
tic We doubt he has ever ritten as of #0 4 


intense an interest. work 


VIOLA. — By the Author of “Caste,” “ Pearl,” 
A BOOK of HEROINES. By the Author of 


“Margaret and Her Bridesmaids,” &c. 3 vols. 


“The heroines of thom volumes are most of them charming—all of them are women well 


HELEN’S FIRST LOVE. By Lady Buaxe. 


“ Lady Blake's new novel cannot fail to find many admirers.” 


THE MINISTER’S WIFE. By Mrs. Oxienant, 


Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” “ Salem Chapel,” &c. 3 vols. 


URSULA’S LOVE STORY. 3 vols. 


“A very pleasant novel. Its tale is fresh, interesting, and well told." 4 thenceum. 


THE VICAR’S COURTSHIP. By Water 


THORNBURY. 3 vols, 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, 


LYE and DEATH . of JEANNE D'ARC, | called “The Maid.” 


By Harrier Parr. 
SmiTH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 5s. 


(CROWNED. By Epwarp Campsett Tarnsu. 


ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 
Fifth Edition, demy 8vo. with numerous 


with Directions for Prepari ng them ,and Rules for 
Use. By JOHN GARDNER, St. D., Manager of 
improvement on any of the existing treatises on domestic medicine. It 
enue very ialaute d rections as to the internal economy of the sick room, including several 
very simple and effective devices for promoting the patient's comfort; a clear description of the 
mode of treatment proper to each; 
and a list of prescriptions, in which the latest discoveries of medical science are carefully 


em! Spectator, 
SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


(CHEAP EDITIONS of STANDARD WORKS, 
bound in limp cloth, price 2s. 6d. each. 
THE LIFE AND WORKS OF THE BRONTE SISTERS. 
JANE EYRE. By Bronte. 
SHIRLEY. By Brostk. 
VILLETTE. By CHARLOTTE 
WUTHERING HEIGHTS. By Emity Broxt#. AGNES Gust. 
With Pretace and Memoir of the Sisters, by CHARLOTTE Bro By 
THE TENANT OF WILDFELL HALL. By 


THE PROFESSOR. By CHARLOTTE Broxt&. To which are added the Poems of Charlotte, 
Emily, and Anne Bronte. = 


THE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. By Mrs. GASKELL. 


ROMOLA. By GrorGE ELIOT. P 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF a Mohamedan Gentleman. 
Epwakrp B. Eastwick, F.R.S., F.S.A. 


AFTER DARK. By WILKIE CoLurns. 

BELOW THE SURFACE, By Sir A. H. Extox, ‘Bart. , P 

TRANSFORMATION ; or, the Romance of Monte Beni. By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LEIGH HUNT. Edited by his ELpest Soy. 

THE TOWN: its Memorable Characters and Events. By Leigh Hunt. With 45 Wood 

ngravin, 

DEERBROOK : a Tale of Country Life. By HAnrreT MARTINEAU. 

HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION. By Harriet MARTINEAU. 

LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH HUMOURISTS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By W. M. THACKERAY. 


The following in Illustrated Covers, price 2s. each : 
AGNES OF SORRENTO. By Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 
AGAINST WIND AND TIDE. By Hoime Lee. 
SYLVAN HOLT’S DAUGHTER. By Leg.’ 
KATHIE BRANDE: 2 History of a Quiet Life. By Ho~me Leg. 
TALES OF THE COLONIES ; or, Adventures of an Emigrant. 
LAVINIA. By the Author of “ Dr. Antonio,” and “ Lorenzo Benoni.” 
ROMANTIC TALES. By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
DOMESTIC STORIES. By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
NO NAME. By WILKIE COLLINs. 


ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


SYLLABIC™ SPELLING. Counters may 
London: WHITTAKER & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 
ready, imperial 4to. 42s. 


THE ART of FIGURE DRAWING. By T. H. Macuire. 
A full Treatise on the Subject, copiously Illustrated. — 
& 38 Rathbone Place. 
all Booksellers and Artists’ Colow jourmen. 
Third Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


THE CLIMATE of PAU, and its INFLUENCE on n HEALTH. 
aren 


DISEASE. By Sir ALEXANDER TayLor, M.D., F.R.S.E., Resident 
Jouy CHURCHILL & Sons, New Burlington Street. 
DEAFNESS. 
Price 1s.; by post, 13 Stamps, 
O*. a NEW (and suecessful) METHOD of APPLYING 
NTS he CAVITY of the from t 

md for Diseases of the Ear, ville Street, London. 3 
London: Jonn CHURCHILL & SONS, New Burlington Street...” 


Just published, Third Edition, revised and enlarged, with additional Recent, Cases, 2. 64. 
FPILEPSY and its CURE. . By Gzo.. Braman, M.D., F.R.C.S. 
London: 356 Strand. And 

REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY, By. 

DETECTO Circular.” 


London: H. BalLLifne, 219 Regent Street. 


\ 
| 
- | | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
“ intment,” mt Street, exactly op e 
he of Painless Dentistry originated by L. 
7 ‘and now recognised by the Medirs? Faculty and the Profession as one of the improve~ 
MOSEL, fhe Age, can nowhere be obssined in such perfected success as at his only Residence 
ments Oe Street, Advan are: Perfect immunity from Pain—no Operations—Stumps and 
cay — nerring—Ease and Comfort unsurpassed— 
change Colo”, °F ur ng. A 
an imitation 
OUSEHOED EMEDICINE, ramnar Description 
of Diseases. their Nature. Causes. and Svmptoms. the most proved Me of "Trogt— 
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Tie Qu: ARTERLY REVIEW. — ADVERTISEMENTS 
2 insertion in the Forthcomin, ng Number of the above Periodical must be forwarded to 
blisher by the 4th, and BILLS by the 6th prox. 
JoHN MURRAY, Albemarle § Street. 


[HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. No. XXVII. 
BER 1869. Price 2s. 6d. 


1. THE DEATH OF Atonement Controversy. By G. VANce Ph.D. 

2. CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. By H. BeveripGeE, Bengal Civil Service. 

3. RENAN’S ST. PAUL. By C. KEGAN M.A. 

4, THE JEWISH MESSIAH. I. By SAMvEL Davipsoy, D.D., LL.D. 

5. MODERN MATERIALISM AND ITS RELATION TO THE DOCTRINE OF 
IMMORTALITY. By JoHN OWEN. 

6. FREDERICK WILLIAM FABER. By PresBYTER ANGLICANTS. 

7. MISCELLANEA THEOLOGICA. 

Publishers: Messrs. WILLIAMS & NorGATR, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 

and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Now ready, 3s. 
of the STATISTICAL, SOCIETY 
SEPTEMBER. Vol. 


CONTE: 
1, Sir Norracore. as President of Section F, Exeter. 
2. T. A. WELTON.—Population Statistics. 
3. J. GLovER.—Shipbui ding on the Thames, 
A. HaMILToy.—Economic Progress of New dd. 
5. F. Purpy.—Pressure of Taxation on Real Property. 
Miscellanea, Periodical Tables, &c. 
*%* Analytical Index to the Journals, 1838-52, price 73, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 Charing Cross, S.W. 
Now ready, Second Series, Vol. V., Part IT., No. X., 6s. 
OURNAL of the ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 


of ENGLAND, containing Statistics, Fopuistion. Emigration, Meteorology, Imports of 
Grain, Sale of British Wheat, Prices of Corn, &c., Acreage under Cultivation, Number of | 
Sheep, and Pigs in Great Britain and Ireland in is66-7-8. 

The Agriculture of Staffordshire. By H. Evershed. 

‘The Improvement of Grass Lands. By Clement Cadle. Prize Essay. 

The Retention of Moisture in the Soil of Arable Lands in Dry Climates. By Robert 
Vallentine. Prize Essay. 

On the Chemistry of Silesian Sugar Beets. By Dr. Voelcker. 

On the Production of Successive Green Crops. By John Chambers. 

Extract from Professor Simonds’s Report to the Council of the Royal Agricultural Society. 

Farm Reports.—I. A Hill and. a Half-Hill Farm. II. _Eastburn. Farm. III. Aylesby, Riby, | 
and Rothwell, near Grimsby Iv. Farming : (1) South Not- 
tingham— Hexgrave and Le Ys ine (2) Forest Farming. The Lodge Farm, Castle Acre. 
VI. Pitchill, Tilleford, and ‘ (‘th he Grove. VII. Bulbridge ms ‘Vgtford, near Salisbury. 

Report on the Exhibition of Live Stock at Manchester. By W. Wells, M.P., Senior Steward, 

Report on the ne Exhibition and Trial of Implements at Manchester. By Sir Edward Kerrison, 


Bart., Senior 
London : Murray, Albemarle Street. 


a CURNAL for 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW: 


Theological, Literary, and Social. 


ConTENTS ror OCTOBER: 

1, CATHOLICITY. By Professor BONAMY PRICE. 

THR MORAL OF THE ALBERT INSURANCE COMPANY. By the Rev. WILLIAM 
BSTER. 

. ARCHBISHOP CRANMER’S TITEOLOGY. By the Rev. Jous Hunt. 

4, THEOCRITUS. By the Rev. JAMES DAVIES. 

5. THE BATTLE OF THE PHILOSOPHIES—PHYSICAL AND METAPHYSICAL. 
By ALFRED Barry, D.D. 

. THE BAB AND BABEEISM. Part II. By the Rev. R. K. ARnvTHNOT. 

. TRUE CONSERVATISM—WHAT IT IS. By Professor Eobwanp DowDEN. 

8. NOTICES OF BOOKS, 


uo 


STRAHAN & CO., PUBLISIIERS, 56 LUDGATE HILL. 


Monthly, Illustrated, 1s. 


SAINT PAULS: 
A Magazine of Fiction, Art, Literature, and Politics, 
Edited by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


CoNTENTS FOR OCTOBER : 
THE THREE BROTHERS. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Chapter 15.—Kensington Gore. 

»  16.—Welby, R.A. 

»  17.—The Padrona. 

» Tea-T 
BEUST versus BISMARCK. 
THE STORY OF LYCHNIS. 
LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF AN OLD BACHELOR. 
THE OLDEST OF WATERING-PLACES. 
FORMOSA. 
THE COUNT DE BUFFON. 
VENUS ON THE SUN’S FACE. 
AN EDITOR'S TALE. THE TURKISH BATH. 


Part I. 


STRAHAN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 56 LUDGATE HILL. 


On Wednesday, the 29th instant, 1s. 


MPHE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for OCTOBER. No, CXVIIL 
Illustrations by Robert Barnes and George Du Maurier. 
CONTENTS : 
PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. With an Illustration. Chapters 13-19. 
THE CHANGE IN THE CABINET : an Episode under the Second Empire. 
ST. PAUL AND PROTESTANTISM. PartI. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
THE FIRST AND LAST KISS. By Pantie BouRKE MARSTON. 
THE CATALAN ROVER—ROGER DE FLOR. 
AGAINST TIME. With an Illustration. 
Chapter 1.—Friends Abroad. 

—A Peep Behind the Curtain. 

»  %.—Relations at Home. 
THE SILKWORM CAMPAIGN, ITALY, 1869. 
WOMAN'S LOVE: a Dialogue. 

SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


MpHuE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for OCTOBER. 
CONTENTS : 
1. RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. By the Author of “Cometh Up as a Flower.” 
Chapters 20 to 24, 
2. THE POETRY OF THE FUTURE. 
3. THR CHARACTER OF LADY BYRON. 


4. SERVED OUT. By ALBANY FONBLANQUE. 

6. THE ANATOMY OF QUARRELLING. 

6. THREE SOULS: a Story. 

7. HOW TO DEAL WITH OUR CRIMINALS. 

8. THE MISSING JUROR, 

9. SUSAN FIELDING. B: r “Ss ad 
pe py y the Author of “Steven Laurence, Yeoman, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 


Nove —The CHARACTER of LADY BYRON, by @ the 


Writer of ron's Married Life.” will appear in the Forthcoming Number 
the TEMPLE BAK MAGAZINE. Heady the best. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 8 oe Burlington Street. 


By the Writer of “ Lord Byron's 


Monthly, 1s, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CXX. (for OCTOBER), 


CONTENTs : 
PROFESSOR SEELEY on “ROMAN IMPERIALISM.” 


“A BRAVE LADY.” 
Chapter 7-9. By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” 


MR. R. H. HUTTON’S “ST. PAUL,” 

“OUR FRIENDS IN THE VILLAGE.” 

THE REV. J. R. GREEN'S “ABBOT AND TOWN.” 

“LINES.” By Horroyn. 

“ ESTELLE RUSSELL.” Chapters 35—37. 

THE REV. CHARLES KINGSLEY on “ WOMEN AND POLITICS.” 


MR. B. BROGDEN ORRIDG 
‘AND THEIR RBOOEED E on “THE CORPORATION OF LONDON 


MR. W. H. POLLOCK’S “ BELOW THE HEIGHTS.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., Luwnoy, 


NEW COMIC PAPER. 
CH-AND-JUDY.—No. I. of PUNCH-AND-IUpy, 
New Illustrated Comic Journal, ready Saturday, Oetober 9. Price 1d. 
London: 7 Garrick Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
Every Saturday, 6d. ; Stamped, 7d. 


PALL MALL BUDGET 
Conrents ov No, LIL., SEPTEMBER 25, 1869; 


[THE 


LEADING ARTICLES, Railway Travellers, 
een and War at Lausanne, A Dear Bargain. 
Agricultural Labourers, Distress in the Cotton Districts, 
China and Foreign Powers. Life Assurance Dodges, . 
The Working Men's Congress at Basle. Scotch Savages. 
‘he Winding up of the Albert. Mr. Oliphant’s Colony. 
u The Subjects in Paraguay. 
Literary Opposition in France. 
Australian Meat. ConrrsroxneNce, 
The Indian Students and the Civil Ser- | The Devonshire Labourer. 
vice Commissioners. 
The Published Accounts of Life Assur- REVIEWS. 
eae ance Companies. The Mohammedan Dynasties in Spain. 
' Alexander von Humboldt. Sir Archibald Alison on Army Reform, 
| Foreign Barracks and Mess-Rooms. Essays on Women. 
| The Downs. M. Esquiros’s Guide to Great Britain 
Charles Lamb in the Temple. and Ireland, 
OccasIONAL NOTEs. FOREIGN SUMMARY OF News. 
‘ Office, 2 Northumberland Street, Charing Cross. 


IEW of NEW COLLEGE, Bedford.—See THE BUILDER 


of this Week (Plan also). _Stepping-Stones to Architecture—Techn: Education 
France—Pay and Position in India, and other Articles. 4d.; or by post, 5d. ical in 
1 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. And all Newsmen, 
(THE 
SEQUENT LEGISLATION. By J. Bens. MARSDEN, Solicitor. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & Co., Paternoster Row. 
In a few days, 1 vol. 400 pp. with 7 Earrings Se from Original Sketches by the Author, 


PictuREs of HUNGARL. AN LIFE. By the Author of 
Flemish Interiors,” “ Gheel,” &c. 
WILLIAM PR 169 Piccadilly. And all Booksellers. 


Lately published, 1 vol. cloth boards, 13s. 6d. 
A MEMOIR of THOMAS BEWICK. Written by Hrwszxr. 
With numerous Woodcuts of Fishes and Vignettes by the Author. 
Also, BEWICK’S HISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS, 2 vols. cloth boards, 31s. 6d. 
London: Sold by LonGMANS & Co. And by all Booksellers. 


8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


INFLUENCE of. the MOSAIC CODE on SUB- 


On October 1 will be published, 8vo. 
THE ODES AND EPODES OF 
HORACE: 


A Metrical Translation into English. 
WITH INTRODUCTION AND COMMENTARIES. 
By Lord LYTTON. 
With Latin Text, revised from the Editions of Crelli, Macleane, and Yonge. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


On October 1 will be published, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES: 


How to Grow and Show Them. 


By S. REYNOLDS HOLE, 
Author of “A Little Tour in Ireland.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; 
AND 37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
MAY BE SEEN AND SELECTED FROM. 
MARION & CO., 22 AND 23 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


Jusi published, Second Edition, with 300 Engravings, 10s. 


A MANUAL OF ORTHOPRAXY. 


By HEATHER BIGG, Assoc. Inst. C.E. 


JOUN CHURCHILL & SONS, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
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Centuries. By the late R. CLEASBY. Enlarged and completed nA iY 


POPE’S ESSAY on MAN. Edited by Marx 


Extra fep. Svo. 1s. 6d. 
Pattison, B.D. With Introduction and Notes. cp. [This day. 


EXTRACTS from CICERO, Narrative and 


Descri . Edited, with English Notes, by H, Watrorp, M.A. Part IT. 
— Dreams—Beauties of Nature. "Extra fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. [This day 


: PRINTED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS, AND PUBLISHED BY 
LOMILLAN & CO., LONDON. PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 


NEW TRACKS in NORTH AMERICA. 


By Dr. W. A. BELL, F.R.G.S., &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Maps, Woodcuts, 
20 Chromo-lithographs, and 3 Plates of Botanical Specimens, a ene de 


THE “BEGGYNHOF ;” or, the City of the 
Single. By the Author of “Gheel ; or, the City of the Simple.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. [This day. 


A VINDICATION of LORD BYRON. By 
ALFRED AvsTIN. Crown 8vo. 68 pp. 1s. 
ANNIE THOMAS’S NEW NOVEL. 


ONLY HERSELF. By Mrs. Penper 


3 vols. crown 8vo. [On Monday. 
EDMUND YATES’S NEW NOVEL. 


WRECKED in PORT. By Epmunp Yarrs. 


8 vols. crown 8vo. [This day. 
LIZA. ByIvan Turcuenier. Translated from 
the Russian by W. R. S. RALSTON. 2 vols. fep. Svo. 12s, (This day. 


THE O. V. H.; or, How Mr. Blake became 


an M. F. H. By War Brapwoop, 3 vols. crown 8vo. [This day. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE LIFE of CARDINAL POLE. By 


WALTER FARQUHAR Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Forming the Eighth 
Volume of the “ Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury.” 1 vol. 15s. 


[Now ready. 
HISTORICAL REMINISCENCES of the 


CITY of LONDON and ITS LIVERY COMPANIES. By the Rev. Tyomas 
ARUNDELL, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, F'.G.S., Vicar of Hayton. 
1 vol, demy 8vo. 15s. 


THE LIFE of ADMIRAL LORD COCH- 


RANE, EARL of DUNDONALD, G.C.B., Admiral of the Red, Rear-Admiral 
of the Fleet, &c. (In completion of ‘‘The Autobiography of a Seaman.’’) 
By his Son, the Eleventh Earl of DUNDONALD. 2 vols. with Portrait, 30s. 


“The events related in these volumes bring out Lord Cochrane as clearly as if he were 
Fakes tous. Lord Cochrane was the greatest sailor of the present century, if we deduct the 
ve years Which preceded the battle of Trafalgar.” — Atheneum. 


ROLAND YORKE. By Mrs. Henry Woop, 


Author of “ East Lynne,” “ The Channings,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE STORY of MY LOVE. 3 vols. 
VERONIQUE. By Frorence Marryat, Author 


of “ Love's Conflict,” &c. 3 vols. 


HIRELL. By J. Saunpers, Author of “ Abel 


Drake’s Wife.” 3 vols. 


CUT ADRIFT. By Arpany 


Author of “A Tangled Skein.” 3 vols. 


LOVE ME FOR MY LOVE. By the Author 


of “ Flirts and Flirts.” 2 vols, 


WISE AS A SERPENT. By J. A. Sr. Joun. 


3 vols. 


MY INSECT QUEEN. By the Author of 


“ Margaret’s Engagement.” 3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


_ THE PRETTY WIDOW. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA, and 


EXPLORATIONS of the WESTERN NILE TRIBUTARIES. By Mr. and 
Mrs. PETHERICK. 2 vols, 8vo. with Maps, Portraits, and numerous Ilustra- 
tions, 25s. [Ready this day. 


THE PILGRIM and the SHRINE; or, 


Passages from the Life and Correspondence of Herbert Ainslie, B.A. Cantab. 
New and Cheaper Edition, with Corrections and Additions, 1 vol. post Svo, 


price 7s. 6d. [Yow ready. 
TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE for OCTOBER: 
an Illustrated Monthly. 1s. aa 


1, AUSTIN FRIARS. By the Author of 
“George Geith of Fen Court.” With an 
Illustration. Chapter 16.—In Cleft 


. Chapter 17.-A Change in the 
mme. Chapter 18.—The Beginning 


9. PERTIAPS IT WAS BETTER SO: 
an Old Woman's Sketch. 
10. AT LAST. 


P ll. METROPOLITAN CONVEYANCES. 
of the End. 12. GEORGE CANTERBURY'S WILL, 
2. WATER (COLOUR) ON THE BRAIN. 4 e Author of “East Lynne,” 
“Roland Yorke,” &c, With an Iilus- 
3. SEEING THE FOLLY OF IT. ation, Chapter 
S ever. hapter 20.— / n nterview. 
(CRITICISMS, OX, ,CONTEMPORA- | at Bowker 


13. LORD. REAY AND “BIG JOHN 
MACKAY.” 

4. SEMI-DETACHED WIVES. 

15. MR. OSCAR PREEN IN JAPAN AND 
LAPUTA. Chapters 4—7. 


16. THE PHILOSOPHY OF SEA-SICK- 
NESS. 


5. A LUCKY DISCOVERY. 


6.“A LITTLE HELP’S WORTH A 
DEAL OF PITY.” 

7. A PARABLE FROM NATURE. With 
an Illustration. 


8. ON TILE DECLINE OF THE DRAMA. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE WYVERN MYSTERY: a Novel. By 


J. 8. Le Fanv, Author of “ Uncle Silas,” Guy Deverell,” “Haunted Lives,” 


&c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 
THE GAGE of HONOUR: a Novel. B 


Captain J. T. Newa., Author of “John Neville,” “Hog Hunting in 
East,” &c. 3 vols. (This day. 


A COUNTY FAMILY: a Novel. By the 


Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. 3 vols. 


MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. By 


P USTIN et, Author of “‘ The Waterdale Neighbours,” “ Paul Massie,” 
c. 3 vols, 


THE CRUST and the CAKE: a Novel. By 


the Author of “‘ Occupations of a Retired Life.” 3 vols. 


| UP and DOWN the WORLD: a Novel. By 


Gray, Author of “‘John Haller’s Niece,” Never—For Ever,” &c. 
3 vo 
“ This is a thrilling love story for the seaside.” —Daily Telegraph. 


ONLY a WOMAN’S LOVE: a Novel. By 


the Earl of DEsarT. 2 vols. 


THE BUCKHURST VOLUNTEERS: a 


aoe. By J. M. Capes, Author of “‘The Mosaic-Worker’s Daughter.” 
3 vols, 

“ Mr. Capes is a close observer of men and manners.”"—Spectator. 

“*The Buckhurst Volunteers’ will add considerably to his goodly circle of readers.” 


Standard. 
SIMPLE as a DOVE: 


a Novel. By the 
Author of “Olive Varcoe,” &c. 3 vols. [Second Edition, this day. 


LOST FOOTSTEPS: a Novel. By Josern 


3 vols. 


A LIFE’S ASSIZE: a Novel. By Mrs. J. H. 


Rivet, Author of “George Geith,” “Too Much Alone,” “City and 
Suburb,” &c. 3 vols. [Shorily. 


MARTHA PLANEBARKE: a Romance. 
3 vols. [Just ready. 

FOUND DEAD. A New Novel by the Author of “Lost Sir 
Massingberd.” 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ TWO-SHILLING EDITIONS OF 
POPULAR NOVELS FOR SEASIDE READING. 


THE ADVENTURES of DR. BRADY. By W. H. Russerx, 

LL.D. (This day. 
Also, now ready, 

THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS (’67). | RECOMMENDED TO MERCY. 

THE ROCK AHEAD. MAURICE DERING. 

THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS, 

BLACK SHEEP. 

BARREN HONOUR, 

SWORD AND GOWN. 

THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS (68). 


MISS FORRESTER. 

THE DOWER-HOUSE. 

SANS MERCI. 

NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. 


NEW MUSIC PUBLISHED BY TINSLEY BROTHERS. 


“SOFT, SOFT WIND.” 2 “THE 


MERRY LARK.” 3, “*THE ATRLY BEACON.” Words by Rev. Cuar.es 
Kryestey. Music by Miss Purp. 3s. each, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. | 
AN ICELANDIC-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 
iofly > he Collections made from Prose Works of the 12th—14t | 
| 
; 
| 
— 


The Saturday Review. 


[September 25, 1869. 


MESSRS, RIVINGTON’S SCHOOL LIST 


SOPHOCLIS TRAGOEDIAE. Edited by 


R. C. am M.A., Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Part 1—The ELECTRA. 3s, 6d. 
Part IL—The AJAX. 3s. 6d. 


“ Of Mr. scholar; of the ‘ Electra’ of Sophocles we cannot speak too 
The whole play bears taste, learning. Conky fine scholarship of its 
Illustrations drawn from from the 1 iiterature of = Continent as well'as of Englan 

researches of the hi chert ceetene d in the Notes, which are biel a 


do not know whether thre matter or the manner of this excellent commentary is 
deserving of the higher praise—the skill with ' which Mr. Jebb has avoided, on the one hand, the 
critics or the vereutlity which has enabled Nim im Care, to clocdate the plots, to explain the 
or the ity w en elucidate t! 
verbal difficulties, and to illustrate the idioms of his eathor.”—4 um. 


JUVENALIS SATIRAE. Edited b y G 
Srucox, M.A., Fellow and Classical Lecturer of Queen’s College, Be 
Thirteen Satires. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
“Of Mr. Simcox’s only speak in terms of the highest commendation, as a 
simple, unpretending work, admi to- of the schoolboy or of a 
man. It is ously honest in no real 
of the are where well brought out, and the 
‘his iva a very and enjoyable edit of one of our favourite classics.” '—Spectator. 


THUCYDIDIS HISTORIA. Edited by 


CHARLES BieG, M.A., late Senior Student and Tutor of Christ Church, 
Oxford, Second Classical Master of Cheltenham College. Vol. I., Books I. 
and. Il. with Introductions, 6s. 

“ Mr. Bigg in his ‘ Thucydides’ prefixes an analysis to each book, and an admirable intro- 
duction to the whole work, ‘containing full So, as to all that is known or related of 
‘Thucydides, and the date at which he a followed by a@ very masterly critique on some of 
his characteristics as a writer.” —A theneu 

While disclaiming ete originality. p his book, Mr. B has so thoroughly digested 
the works of so many eminent predecessors in the same field, and is evidently on terms of such 
intimacy with his as perbores to ire A well-pondered and well-written 
introduction has formed s part ot hitherto and Mr. Bigg, 
in addition toa “~~ anteotuation, ood give essay on * Some Characteristics of Thu- 
which n read with | being | impresced with the learning and 


oh Bulle 
r. Bigg first discusses the facts of the life of Thue ydides, then passes to an examination 
into the date at which Thucydides wrote ; and in the third section expatiates on some 
teristics of b ony oe ae a T essays are remarkably well written, are judicious in their 
and a ted to’ ve the student much into the wort, of jdides, and 
its relation to his own tonne, os an to the works of subsequent historians. "—Museum, 


DEMOSTHENIS ORATIONES. PUBLICAE. 


Edited by G. H. Hestor, M.A., late Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of Queen's 
College, Oxford; Head-Master of St. Bees, 


Parts I..and Il.—The OLYNTHIACS and the PHILIPPICS. 
Price 4s, 6d. 
“ The annotations are scarcely be commended for the exclusion of superfluous matter 
than for the excellence of whet rr sup) ear Well-known works are not quoted, but simply 
refui red to, and information which sy to have been previously acquired is omitted.” 


Atheneum. 


ARISTOPHANIS COMOEDIAE. Edited by 


W. C. Green, M.A., late Fellow of King's College, Cambridge, Classical 
Lecturer at Queen’s College. 


Part L—The ACHARNIANS and the KNIGHTS, 4s. 
Part IL—The CLOUDS, 3s. 6d. 
Part I1].—The WASPS. 3s. 6d. 


Theve isa thoughtful and intelligent introduction to edition of the ‘Clouds.’ 


was; but he was rm bigoted ; violently Conservative or a 
therough ‘Tory.’ He too hastily identified Soerates with what he held to be a dangerous class, 
the Sophists; and earicatured the man when he wanted to ridicule the class. Mr. Green betrays 
a secret inclination to palliate this misrepresentation of the greatest of Greek teachers, but he 
does not allow it to weigh so far with him md to relieve the satirist or comic sey of all — 
although he suggests excuses for it in his dist 

doctrines of Socrates.”—Contemporary = 


ISOCRATIS ORATIONES. Edited by Jonn 


Epwin Sanpys, B.A., Fellow and Lecturer of St. John’s College, and Lecturer 
at Jesus College, Cambridge. 


Part I—AD DEMONICUM et PANEGYRICUS. 4s. 6d. 


“This is one of the most excellent works of that excellent series, the ‘Catena Classi- 
corum.’ Isocrates has not received the attention to which the simplicity of his style and the 
purity of his Attic language entitle him as a means of education. Now that we have so admir- 
able an edition of two of his works best adapted for such a purpose, there will no longer be any. 
excuse for this neglect. For carefulness and thoroughness of editing it will bear comparison 
with the best, whether English or foreign. Besides an a mp supply of exhaustive notes of rare 
excellence, we find in it valuable remarks on the style of Isocrates and the state of the text, a 
table of various readings, a list of editions, and a special introduction to each piece. As in other 
editions of this series, short summaries of the argument are inserted in suitable places, and will 
be Lone of grea€ service to the student. The commentary embraces explanations of difficult 
passages, with instructive remarks on gravomatical usages, and the derivation and meanings of 
w ords i illustrated b: lly the student's attention is called to 
the moral sentiment expressed or implied in the text. With all this abundance of annotation 
founded on a diligent study of the best an st authorities, there is no excess of matter and 
no waste of words. The elegance of the extefior is in harmony with the intrinsic worth of the 
volume.” —A theneeum. 


A PERSIT FLACCI SATIRARUM LIBER. 
Edited by A. Preror, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, Classical Lecturer 
of Trinity Hall. 3s. 6d. 

“ This is one of the ablest editions published in the ‘Catena Classicorum’ under the super- 
Mr. 


intendence of Mr. Holmes and Mr. retor has adopted in his edition a plan which 
he defenrs on a general panes but which has really its true defence in the special peculiari- 
ties of his author. Mr, Pretor has given his readers translations of almost ail the difficult 
passages, We think he has done so wisely in this nes for the allusions and constructions are 
ire that help is absoluteiy necessary. He has also been particularly full in his —— 
creat in lepende mee. He has used every means to get at t 


Ife has (thought and written wit 


ie has gone to sources for illustration, And altogether he 
§ ly regard as the best edition of Persius in English.” —J/usewn. 


SELECTIONS from MODERN FRENCH 


With English By Henry van Lavy, French Master 
Part L—HONORE de BALZAC. 3s. 6d. 


“* This selection answers to the requirements expressed by Mr. Lowe in 
education, wh that boys should be attracted tothe 
means of M. yan Laun has executed the task of selection with excellent 
terrible power of wonderful writer, the 
of self open to « cultivated man in the nineteenth 
Pall Mall Gazette, 


ARITHMETIC, Theoretical and Practical ; 


adapted for the use of Colleges and Schools, By W. H. 
of Christ College, Cambridge; Principal of the Theological 


Second Edition, revised and crown 8vo. 
ed attempti with the 
apting ing any, well. known treatises shaving 


mit we may. co! 
a hly Philosophical book on this most useful su appea: 
for older students, ving been t im the carlies 


their rr career, desire to go over the whole und Lg my a the beginning ; but in 
| hands of an intelligent and Siscriminating teacher it be perfectly adapted te io 


A PLAIN and SHORT HISTORY of ENG. 


LAND for CHILDREN : in Letters from a Father to his Son. With a Set of 
Questions at the end of each Letter. By Gora Davys, D.D., late Bishop 
of Peterborough. New Edition, 1s. 6d. 
This little Work relates the leading Events History in 
An Edition with coloured Illustrations in the press, 


A* COPIOUS PHRASEOLOGICAL ENG. 


LISH GREEK LEXICON. Founded on a Work prepared by J. W. FRADERS 
porFF, Ph. Dr., late Professor of Modern Languages, Queen's College, Belfast, 
Revised, enlarged, and im by the late THomAs KERCHEVER 
M.A., formerly Fellow of Cam! 

.A., Vicar of Pevensey, and 1 
Svo. 2)s. 


A COMPLETE GREEK and ENGLISH 


LEXICON for the POEMS of HOMER, and the HOMERID42 ; illustrating 
the Domestic, Religious, Political, and Military Condition of the "Heroic 

and explaining the most difficult Passages. By G. Cu. Crusivs. Translated’ 
from the German, with Corrections and Additions, by Henry Sarru, Pro- 
fessor of Languages in Marietta’ College. Revised and edited by Tuomas 
KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A, Third Edition, 12mo. 9s. 


CATECHESIS; or, Christian Instruction Pre- 


paratory to Cinliemetion and First Communion. By CHARLES Worpsworts, 
D.C.L., Bishop of St. Andrew’s. New Edition, om 8vo. 2s. 


¢@ tellect wait upon er most uality con: 

everywhere paid was Church's formularies and to impossible to 
| regard the volume as a party one either way."”—Clerical Journal. 


put into the hands of children who are fairly educated.”. 


A KEY to the KNOWLEDGE and USE of 


the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. By Henry Biunt, M.A. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A KEY to the KNOWLEDGE and USE of 


the HOLY BIBLE. By Joux Henry Bunt, M.A. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A KEY to the KNOWLEDGE of CHURCH 


HISTORY (Ancient). Edited by Joun Hexry Brunt, M.A. Small 8vo. 
price 2s. 6d. 


HOUSEHOLD THEOLOGY: a Handbook of 


Religious Information respecting the Holy Bible, the Prayer Book, the 
Church, the Ministry, Divine Worship, the Creeds, &c. &c. By Joun HENRY 
Buunt, M.A. Third Edition, small 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


ALFORD’S GREEK TESTAMENT, 


with English Notes, intended for the Upper Forms of Schools and for 
Passmen at the Universities. Abridged by Braptey H. ALForD, M.A. 
Vicar of Leavenheath, Colchester ; late Scholar of Trinity College, Camb: 
Crown Svo. 10s, 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the DEVOTIONAL 


STUDY of the HOLY SCRIPTURES. By Epwarp Meyrick GOULBURX, 
D.D., Dean of Norwich. Ninth Edition, small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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